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COMMENT. 

The  Taxation  of  Mortgages;   The  Southern  Negro;   Congress 

and  Anii-Trtisi  Legislation;    The  Proposed 

Political  Science  Association. 

THE  taxation  of  mortgages  is  the  last  means  proposed  for 
remedying  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  State  and 
local  taxation.  The  subject  has  been  receiving  unusual  attention 
both  in  legislative  debates  and  in  economic  literature.  A  variety 
of  motives  makes  it  desirable  to  materially  change  the  present 
metllod  of  taxing  credits.  The  inequality  of  our  crude  general 
property  tax  has  long  been  known,  Alexander  Hamilton  spoke 
of  the  ^iniquitous  and  inefficient*'  system,  and  held  that  **all 
attempts  to  amend  it  without  totally  changing  it  are  fruitless/' 
The  inequalities  of  treatment  involved  in  the  attempts  to  tax  all 

.mortgages  secured  by  land  are  particularly  glaring.  With  the 
growth  of  such  corporations  and  associations  as  insurance  com- 
panies and  sa\nngs  banks,  which  invest  a  large  part  of  their 
resources  in  mortgages,  but  which  escape  being  taxed  upon  these 
mortgages  because  of  the  taxes,  often  light ,  which  they  pay  in 

pother  ways,  the  only  mortgages  which  can  be  effectively  taxed  arc 
those  held  by  individuals,  especially  by  trustees  and  executors. 
These  last  constitute  only  perhaps  one-twentieth  of  all  mortgages 
outstanding,  compared  with  one-half  held  by  savings  banks,  trust 
and  insurance  companies.  The  widows  and  orphans  have  some- 
times received  more  consideration  by  economists  and  legislators 
than  they  deserved;  but  in  this  case  they  imquestionably  deserve 
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active  sympathy.  Unquestionably  it  is  they  who  suffer  most 
under  the  present  regime  of  haphazard  and  unequal  taxation. 
The  rise  in  government  bonds  and  similar  securities,  and  the  com- 
mon legal  restrictions  put  upon  trustees  and  executors  in  the 
choice  of  investments  almost  force  them  to  invest  trust  funds  in 
local  bonds  and  mortgages.  Their  existence  and  amount  cannot 
be  easily  disguised;  the  mortgagee  is  usually  a  resident  of  the 
same  State  or  city ;  in  a  word,  these  mortgages  to  individuals  are 
more  readily  taxable  than  others.  Of  late  they  have  greatly 
increased  in  the  tax  lists  through  the  activity  of  the  tax  assessors. 
Moreover,  the  corporate  lenders,  such  as  insurance  companies, 
establish  the  market  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged.  The  indi- 
vidual lenders  have  to  accept  the  same  rate,  and  cannot  avoid 
assuming  the  tax,  and  thereby  reducing  the  net  interest  they 
receive.  As  a  general  rule  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  not  upon 
the  lender.  He  recovers  the  amount  from  the  borrower  in  a 
higher  interest  charge,  but  where,  as  in  New  York,  the  great 
mass  of  lenders  on  the  security  of  land  are  exempt  from  mortgage 
taxation,  the  small  minority  of  individual  lenders  cannot  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  charged.  If  the  tax  laws  were  uniformly 
enforced,  an  exodus  of  individual  lenders  from  the  market  would 
necessarily  result.  However,  in  practice  the  law's  inequality  and 
uncertainty  heap  the  burden  upon  the  conscientious  and  unlucky. 
It  is  a  question  between  different  classes  of  lenders. 

The  agitation  in  New  York  during  recent  years  in  regard  to 
mortgage  taxation  has  clearly  shown  how  little  legislation  or 
popular  sympathy  are  concerned  with  the  individual  lenders.  The 
movement  has  been  strongly  toward  relieving  the  mortgagor 
and  burdening  the  mortgagee.  In  the  discussion  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  generally  accepted  notions  about  the  typical  mort- 
gagor and  mortgagee  need  revision.  The  typical  mortgagor  is 
no  longer  in  the  popular  mind  the  active  and  enterprising  young 
man  with  few  resources  but  with  boundless  energy  and  skill  to 
develop  his  farm  or  lot;  the  typical  mortgagee  is  no  longer  the 
passive  Croesus  who  lives  in  ease  on  the  proceeds  of  lending  his 
accumulated  wealth  to  less  fortunate  citizens.  The  typical  bor- 
rower is  more  nearly  the  real  estate  speculator,  and  the  lender  the 
small  man  acting  through  the  agency  of  a  savings  bank  or  an 
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insurance  company.  In  the  long  nm  the  borrower  will  inevita- 
bly bear  the  burden  put  upon  the  lender.  The  suggested  exemp- 
tion of  mortgages  held  by  savings  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, as  proposed  in  tlie  recent  bills  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture, is  really  in  the  interest  of  the  borrower.  In  fact,  the 
encouraging  thing  aliout  the  recent  discussion  has  been  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  real  position  of  the  borrower  in  the  matter. 
Experience  in  many  States,  notably  in  California,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  is  instructive  and  convincing.  The 
borrower  is  always  the  loser  in  the  attempt  to  tax  mortgages; 
he  invariably  assumes  the  burden  in  an  increased  rate  of  interest 
sufficient  to  cover  the  tax  as  well  a  premium  for  the  risk 
assumed  by  the  lender. 

It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  fit  the  taxation  of  mortgages  to  tlie 

gesieral  property  tax.     But  it  involves  double  taxation,  not  in  the 

sense  that  both  lenders  and  borrowers  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of 

the  same  piece  of  land,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  borrower  is 

doubly  taxed,  once  on  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  a  second 

time  in  an  increased  interest  charge  on  his  mortgage*     Mortgaged 

hikl  is  discriminated  against  as  compared  with  non-mortgaged 

land,  and  if  it  is  a  question  between  owners  of  mortgaged  land 

and  owners  of  unmortgaged  land,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 

i  stq»  will  be  taken  to  relatively  Ijenefit  the  latter  class. 

In  some  States,  for  instance  in  California,  mortgage  taxation 

bs  been  fittal  to  the  existing  property  tax  by  assessing  mort- 

land  at  its  net  value.     The  borrower  is  taxed  upon  the 

f  of  tlie  land  minus  the  mortgage;   the  lender  is  taxed  upon 

\  tnoitgage.     This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  way  out  of  the 

4ificalt)%  but  in  reality  it  reverts  to  the  old  one.     The  borrower 

hare  the  btirden  in  an  increased  rate  of  interest,  and  no  law  aimed 

ai  shifting  tlie  Ijurden  upon  the  lender  can  bring  about  a  diflfer- 

csi  result. 

As  a  question  between  borrowers  and  lenders,  reason  and 
experience  cnnclnsively  show  that  legislation  is  ineffective  in 
fcran^  the  lenders  to  permanently  bear  the  tax.  The  recent  dis- 
oii^oRS  have  convinced  many  of  this.  Jlany,  too,  have  become 
eooirtnced  that  all  attempts  to  tax  mortgages  injure  that  class,  so 
that  the  plan  for  total  exemption  of  mortgages  from  taxation 
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meets  with  much  more  favor  than  formerly.  As  soon  as  this  con- 
viction is  reached  by  the  rural  population,  for  instance  in  New 
York,  the  State  legislature  may  be  ready  to  adopt  the  Governor's 
alternative  recommendation  to  free  all  mortgages  from  taxation, 
or  at  most  to  levy  a  small  recording  tax.  The  adoption  of  the 
former  policy  would  benefit  the  borrower,  would  not  discriminate 
against  any  class  of  them,  and  would  satisfy  the  lenders  by  remov- 
ing the  present  uncertainty,  to  which,  to  be  sure,  at  present  many 
owe  a  fractional  increase  of  interest  over  the  normal  rate  other- 
wise to  be  obtained. 


The  n^^o  problem  in  the  South  continues  to  fascinate  the 
student  on  account  of  its  contradictions  and  paradoxes.  In  the 
book  of  Professor  DuBois,  entitled  "The  Souls  of  Black  Folk," 
we  have  the  view  of  the  educated  and  cultured  colored  man. 
The  glimpse  which  he  gives  of  the  mind  of  that  class  is  indeed 
tragic.  With  the  tastes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  a  white  man,  he  finds  himself  constantly  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a  different  race;  that 
there  is  a  vail  which  separates  him  from  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives;  that  however  he  may  strive  to  disregard  it,  the  gulf 
is  always  fixed  and  always  threatening.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
with  such  feelings  his  view  of  the  practical  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem should  differ  from  that  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington. 
The  latter  holds  in  general  that  the  colored  man  can  best  secure 
recognition  by  service,  and  that  he  must  prove  his  own  fit- 
ness for  responsibility  and  his  own  usefulness  to  society  before 
he  can  claim  any  recognition.  Professor  DuBois  on  the  other 
hand  holds  that,  if  the  negro  does  not  make  a  stand  for  his 
rights,  he  will  be  deprived  of  them  regardless  of  his  economic 
merits.  It  is  curious  that,  but  a  short  time  after  the  publication 
of  this  book  and,  indeed,  but  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Educational  Conference  in  Richmond,  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  that  city  should  have  devoted  a  column  and  three- 
quarters  to  a  letter  written  to  prove  that  the  negro  was  a  mere 
beast  and  that  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  a  soul.  This  thesis 
H  supported  by  scriptural  quotations.      Contrary  to  common 
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tradition,  the  autlior  of  this  letter  takes  away  from  the  serpent 
the  distinction  of  having  been  Eve's  tempter  and  says  that  it 
was  the  negro.  'That  it  was  he/*  says  the  writer,  **and  that 
he  has  no  soul  in  the  sense  of  being  immortal,  is  proven  by  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  him  for  his  sin/'  While  these  extreme 
views  are  being  ventilated,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  facts 
dispassionately  recorded  in  the  vokinies  of  the  census.  Whether 
the  negro  has  or  has  not  a  soul,  and  whether  he  is  the  equal  or 
the  inferior  of  the  white  man,  he  certainly  is  becoming  a  land- 
owner and  a  tax- payer.     Of  the  farms  worked  by  negroes  in  the 

i  South  Atlantic  States  in  1900,  24  per  cent,  were  worked  by  the 
owners,  and  5  per  cent,  by  part  owners.  The  farm  property 
awned  by  negroes  is  put  down  as  $200,000,000,  or  a  little  less 

fthan  $300  for  each  negro  farmer.  In  some  of  the  States  this 
average  is  greatly  exceeded.  What  makes  the  progress  the 
more  remarkable  is   the   fact   that    it   has   been   accomplished 

^entirely  without  the  governmental  aid  which  in  most  countries 
been  used  to  help  the  man  struggling  from  bondage.  When 
serfdom  was  abolished  in  Prussia,  elaborate  steps  were  taken 
to  convert  the  serf  into  a  peasant  proprietor;  when  it  was 
abolished  in  Russia  he  was  converted  into  a  part  owner  of 
the  village  domain,  with  a  voice  in  its  management;  even 
the  free  tenant  of  Ireland  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  numer- 
ous acts  to  improve  his  condition  and  make  his  tenure  more 
acceptable.  The  Southern  n^ro  emerged  from  slavery  not 
only  without  the  helping  hand  of  the  Government,  but  with 
the  stigma  placed  upon  him  by  his  color,  and  with  the  inherited 
traits  of  a  race  which  had  never  been  free  and  self-supporting, 
but  had  passed  from  savagery  only  to  bondage.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment's care  should  have  been  practically  restricted  to  the 
organization  of  the  short-lived  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  which  went 
out  of  existence  in  1872,  seems  almost  incredible  to  one  looking 
backward  from  the  twentieth  century.     It  seems  the  more  incredi- 

tble,  when  we  realize  that  the  seriousness  of  the  economic  problem 
was  quite  appreciated  by  the  numerous  philanthropic  societies 
whidi  were  organized  after  the  war  in  order  to  help  the  freed- 
men,  and  that  it  is  still  appreciated  by  the  various  companies 
organized  in  different  parts  of  the  South  to  buy  up  large  tracts  of 
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Any  movement  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  discussing  public  affairs  is  naturally 
greeted  with  a  certain  reserve.  We  already  have  a  large  number 
of  such  associations  in  the  country  covering  fields  closely  allied. 
The  American  Social  Science  Association  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  comprehensive,  since  it  deals  with  economics,  jurisprudence, 
and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  sociology  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  But  we  also  have  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Municipal  League,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  Bar  Association,  and  the  Economic  Section  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  draw- 
ing upon  the  attention  and  time  of  a  comparatively  limited  group 
of  people.  Many  persons  are  members  of  several  of  the  associa- 
tions and  are  liable  to  be  interested  in  the  meetings  of  all  of 
them,  and  yet  unable  to  attend  more  than  a  small  part.  For  a 
number  of  years  a  certain  community  of  interest  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  Historical  and  Economic  Associations,  under 
which  their  meetings  are  held  together.  But  no  such  under- 
standing is  reached  with  the  other  associations,  and  there  must 
be  many  members  of  these  two  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
St.  Louis  next  December,  if  it  did  not  conflict  with  their  New 
Orleans  meeting. 

These  facts  render  the  formation  of  a  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, which  is  now  being  discussed,  a  delicate  one.  Many  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  societies  already  mentioned  would  also 
be  interested  in  the  doings  of  a  Political  Science  Association,  but 
would  find  the  task  of  attending  its  meetings  very  difficult.  And 
yet  it  seems  as  if  such  an  association  might  have  a  large  sphere 
of  usefulness,  if  it  could  be  so  organized  as  not  to  compete  with 
the  other  associations  for  the  time  of  their  members;  in  other 
words,  if  instead  of  existing  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
people  together  to  listen  to  and  discuss  papers,  it  were  to  make 
itself  an  association  mainly  for  systematic  publication.  The 
account  given  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  another  part  of  this  issue  of 
the  recent  progress  in  unifying  private  international  law  shows 
how  much  can  be  done  even  when  States  are  entirely  sovereign 
and  independent.     If  such  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
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international  law,  why  should  not  much  greater  progress  be  made 
harmonizing  the  laws  of  our  different  States  in  matters  in 
^hich  uniformity  is  important,  especially  in  legislation  relating  to 
the  family,  to  contracts,  to  corporations^  and  to  labor?  There  is 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  State  legislatures  to  copy 
^eadi  other's  laws,  But  this  is  usually  done  in  a  somewhat  hap- 
ha^^ard  faiihion.  A  Political  Science  Association  might  make 
itself  a  %'aluable  guide  to  States  which  desire  this  uniformity,  and 
it  titiglil  be  the  means  of  enabling  those  in  one  part  of  the  country 
to  learn  more  rapidly  of  the  success  or  failure  of  legislation  in 
other  parts  and  thus  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  sister 
Slates.  Under  our  constitution  many  very  important  matters 
even  in  a  federal  state  like  Germany  are  regulated  by  the 
il  legislature,  must  be  regulated  by  the  States,  Offidals 
have  comparatively  few  opportunities  of  coming  together  and  do 
not  always  represent  the  impartial  spirit  of  science.  A  Political 
Science  Association  with  a  well-defined  fields  with  sufficient 
income  to  pay  for  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  writing,  and 
irith  groups  of  members  so  organized  in  the  several  States  as  to 
Ice  their  influence  felt  in  State  legislatures,  might  be  a  powerful 
ty  in  the  improvement  of  our  State  laws. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AN  OFFICIAL  EUROPEAN 
CODE  OF  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

THE  Conference  at  the  Hague  in  1899,  out  of  which  came 
the  permanent  international  court,  has  quite  overshadowed 
three  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  have  been  recently 
held  there,  and  have  also  achieved  results  of  far  reaching 
importance. 

The  first  of  these  met  in  1893,  at  the  invitation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands,  issued  in  1892,  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  European  code  of  private  international  law  on 
certain  subjects.  It  was  composed  of  official  representatives  of 
thirteen  powers,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Portugal, 
Roumania,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  The  Netherlands  had,  as 
early  as  1874,  proposed  to  the  powers  of  Europe  a  similar  con- 
ference, with  a  view  of  establishing  a  mutual  judicial  union 
(Union  Jtidiciaire)  for  the  special  purpose  of  maintaining 
uniform  rules  as  to  the  recognition  in  all  of  personal  status 
acquired  in  one.  Many  of  them  received  the  suggestion  with 
favor,  but  the  unwillingness  of  some  of  the  leading  ones  to 
participate  in  the  movement  led  to  its  abandonment  Mancini, 
while  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  Italy,  made  repeated 
efforts  in  the  same  direction,^  but  an  overture  from  that  country, 
prepared  by  him  in  1881,  met  with  no  better  success. 

Two  American  events  were  influential  in  leading  the  Nether- 
lands, in  1892,  to  make  another  attempt.^ 

One  was  the  "Congress  of  Private  International  Law,"  held 
at  Montevideo  in  1888,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  Uruguay,  and  in  which  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Paraguay, 
and  Peru  also  took  part.     This  agreed  on  quite  an  extensive  code, 

^  They  commenced  as  early  as  1867,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
encouragement  as  to  securing  an  agreement  for  the  regulation  of  bankruptcies, 
from  the  International  Congress  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  held  at  Turin  in 
1878. 

•  Acies  de  la  Confirence  de  la  Hayey  chargie  de  riglementer  Diverses  MatQres  de 
Droit  International  Privke^  The  Hague,  1893,  pp.  6,  25. 
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comprehending  the  subjects  of  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial 
international  law;  literary  and  artistic  property;  judicial  and 
arbitra]  procedure j  trade-marks;  and  the  exercise  of  liberal 
professions  in  one  comitry  by  those  admitted  to  them  in  another. 
IrTreaties  and  conventions  to  adopt  and  enforce  its  provisions  have 
'since  been  concluded  between  a  number  of  the  countries  named 
European  nations  were  invited  to  become  parties  to  the  code, 
and  in  a  treatise^  published  soon  afterw^ards,  the  accession  of 
Spain  was  strongly  urged  by  Seiior  Manuel  Torres  Campos. 

The  other  event  was  the  movement  towards  uniform  State 
egislatton,  promoted  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
first  received  official  recognition  from  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1890,  and  has  resulted  in  the  appointment  by  most  of  our 
States  and  Territories  of  Commissioners  to  attend  Conferences 
upon  the  subject*  Such  Conferences  have  now  been  held  for 
ay  years,  annually,  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the 
nerican  Bar  Association,  and  have  framed  a  number  of  statutes, 
of  which  have  been  enacted  by  many  of  the  States,  the 
important  being  the  ^'Negotiable  Instruments  Act,"  to  regu- 
tbe  legal  rights  growing  out  of  commercial  paper. 
The  N^hcrlands  were  disposed,  in  their  second  experiment, 
proceed  slowly »  They  sent  (a  month  before  the  Conference 
of  1893  ^^^  ^^  assemble)  to  each  of  the  powers  which  had 
ted  an  invitation  to  participate  in  it,  a  memoir  proposing  that 
few  specified  subjects  only  should  be  considered,  namely,  per- 
il  status,  property,  contractual  engagements,  marriage, 
rcc  and  separation,  paternity,  adoption,  the  paternal  power, 
rdianshfp,  and  successions.  To  this  paper  was  annexed  a 
of  the  existing  laws  of  the  Netherlands  in  these  respects, 
iDcluding  provisions  in  several  of  their  treaties  with  other  powers. 
rThe  delegates  from  each  country  were  requested  to  communicate 
i«  retuni  similar  information  as  to  its  laws  and  treaties;  and  this 
was  done,  though  with  some  delays* 

In  the  introductory  address  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  the 
Conference,  M.  Van  Tienhoven,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
after  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  law  furnished  to 
Europe  a  certain  bond  of  union,  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might 
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be  possible  in  the  future  to  create  a  code  of  private  international 
law  which  would  be  adopted  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  president  of  the  Conference,  Professor  T.  M.  C.  Asser,  also 
a  high  official  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  spoke  in 
a  somewhat  more  cautious  tone.  He  did  not  think  uniform  laws 
either  possible  or  desirable,  except  those  of  a  kind  which  might 
be  termed  cosmopolitan,  such  as  r^^lations  affecting  commercial 
paper,  maritime  trade,  international  transportation,  and  other 
commercial  contracts. 

The  list  of  delegates  comprised  many  of  the  best  known  pub- 
licists of  the  world.  Among  them  were  M.  de  Martens  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  who  presided  over  the  greater  Conferaice  of  the 
Hague  in  1899,  Professor  Asser  of  Amsterdam,  M.  Louis  Renault 
of  Paris,  M.  Ernest  Roguin  of  Lausanne,  and  Seiior  Manuel 
Torres  Campos  of  Spain. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  matured  by  four  commissions, 
their  recommendations  being  supported  by  elaborate  reports,  and 
fully  discussed.  The  result  was  a  protocol  receiving  the  assent 
of  those  representing  each  of  the  thirteen  powers,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  submit  to  their  respective  governments  projects  of  laws 
or  treaties  on  the  subjects  of  (i)  marriages;  (2)  the  transmis- 
sion and  authentication  of  documents  {actes  judiciaires  ou  extra- 
judiciaires);  (3)  commissions  for  taking  testimony  (commis- 
sions rogatoires) ;    (4)  successions  to  the  estates  of  the  dead. 

The  way  towards  an  agreement  upon  several  of  these  points 
had  been  smoothed  by  previous  treaties  or  conventions  between 
some  of  the  powers.  Thus  Austria  and  Servia  had  agreed,  in 
1 88 1,  to  a  convention  for  reciprocity  of  rights  of  civil  action  in 
favor  of  the  subjects  of  each,  and  the  enforcement  in  each 
country  of  judgments  rendered  in  the  other;  and  for  the  r^ula- 
tion  of  successions  to  estates,  guardianships,  and  the  authentica- 
tion of  public  documents.  Hungary  and  Servia,  in  1882,  had 
concluded  conventions  as  to  civil  actions,  judgments,  bankruptcies, 
and  successions.  Hungary  had  treaties  with  six  of  the  other 
powers  represented  at  the  Congress  as  to  the  aid  to  be  rendered 
by  the  courts  of  one  country  to  suitors  of  another.  Spain  had 
such  treaties  with  three  of  them.  Belgium  had  arrangements 
for  the  transmission  and  authentication  of  documents  with  Italy, 
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France,  Monaco,  Luxembourg,  Roumania,  and  Switzerland. 
France  and  Switzerland  and  France  and  Italy  had  put  their 
judicial  estabtishments  in  quite  a  close  alliance,  Russia  had 
reciprocal  arrangements  as  to  the  recognition  of  foreign  business 
corporations  with  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Greece. 
Finally,  the  general  international  convention  on  the  transportation 
of  goods  by  rail  from  one  country  to  another,  signed  at  Berne 
in  1890  (after  twelve  years  of  preliminary  discussion,  in  three 
Conferences)  gave  reciprocal  rights  of  action  and  remedies  for 
enforcing  judgments  growing  out  of  freight  contracts  arising  out 
of  that  kind  of  business. 

Neither  the  delegates  to  the  Conference  of  1893  ^O''  ^^e 
government  of  the  Netherlands  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
all  the  details  of  these  projected  laws  and  treaties.  They  had 
been  rather  hastily  worked  out,  for  the  Conference  sat  only 
fifteen  days,  and  the  protocol  recommended  the  calling  of  another 
to  revise  them, 

A  second  Conference  was  thus  convened  at  the  call  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  assembled  at  the  Hague  in  June,  1894.  At 
this,  all  the  powers  represented  in  the  first  were  represented,  and 
also  Sweden  and  Norway*  Mr.  Asser  was  again  chosen  to  the 
presidency,  and  again  expressed  the  view  of  his  government  that 
it  was  impolitic  at  the  present  time  to  plan  for  any  world-code 
of  private  international  law.  There  were  conventions,  such  as 
the  Postal  Union  and  the  Telegraphic  Union,  which  might 
embrace  all  civilized  nations,  but  the  powers  engaged  in  the 
present  Conference  were  acting  only  for  themselves  and  for  the 
present.  Nevertheless  he  felt  assured  that  they  would  neglect 
nothing  which  might  conduce  in  the  future  to  reforms  more 
radical  than  those  on  which  it  was  now  unwise  to  enter.  '^'A 
fegard  de  plusieurs  matih'es  il  sera  possible  de  realiser  d^s  & 
present  une  telle  reforme  pour  une  grande  partie  des  Etats  de 
l^Europe  ei  de  voir  adopter  pour  les  auires  Etats  un  certain 
progres  qui,  peut-itre,  sera  un  premier  pas  dafis  ce  que  nous 
consider ons  comme  la  bonne  voie/'^ 

The  Netherlands  proposed  not  only  a  reconsideration  of  the 
subjects  passed  upon  in  1893,  but  the  adoption  of  recommenda- 

*  Afitt  d£  la  Deujd^mi  Confirmee^  etc.,  The  Hague,  iSg4,  13, 
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tions  for  laws  or  treaties  regulating  bankruptcies,  and  successions 
both  by  will  and  descent. 

The  Conference  sat  for  nearly  a  month.  Full  reports  were 
made  by  its  various  commissions  and  debated  at  length.  A 
protocol  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to  for  submitting  to  the 
respective  powers  rules  as  to  ( i )  Marriage,  Divorce  and  Separa- 
tion; (2)  Guardianships;  (3)  Civil  Procedure  relating  to  the 
points  covered  by  the  previous  protocol,  and  also  waiving  security 
for  costs  in  suits  by  foreigners,  and  making  them  liable  on  any 
judgment  for  costs  in  such  an  action  in  their  own  country,  allow- 
ing foreigners  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis,  and  relieving  them  from 
imprisonment  on  execution  whenever  citizens  of  the  country 
would  be;  (4)  Bankruptcies;  and  (5)  Successions  by  will, 
donatio  causa  mortis,  or  descent. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,  however,  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  took  the  responsibility  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  other  powers,  for  ratification,  only  a  small  part 
of  what  had  been  thus  recommended,  namely,  those  provisions 
relating  to  certain  points  of  civil  procedure.  It  was  thought 
by  the  foreign  office  that  as  the  stage  for  final  action  had  been 
reached,  nothing  should  be  proposed  against  the  adoption  of 
which  there  were  any  substantial  objections. 

After  considerable  diplomatic  correspondence,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  slight  changes  were  proposed  and  accepted,  the 
adhesion  to  the  definitive  convention  was  secured,  on  December 
30,  1897,  of  the  last  of  the  powers,  by  virtue  of  which  on  a 
formal  exchange  of  ratifications,  subsequently  made,  it  went  into 
effect  on  May  25,  1899,  in  each  of  the  countries  concerned,  subject 
to  a  reservation  as  to  a  single  point  (the  cautio  judicatum  solvi) 
on  the  part  of  Italy.* 

The  main  burden  of  carrying  all  this  through  resting  upon  the 
Netherlands,  their  foreign  office  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  commission  of  experts  in  private  interna- 
tional law  and  comparative  legislation.  Such  a  body  was  estab- 
lished in  1896  and  a  similar  policy  urged  upon  the  other  powers, 

^  Acies  de  la  Troisiime  Confirence  cU  la  Haye  pour  le  Droit  International  Privi^ 
1900,  p.  78. 
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with  the  result  that  Belgiuni,  France  and  Russia  soon  followed 
the  example  thus  set.* 

To  this  royal  commission  of  tlie  Netherlands  was  now  entrusted 

[the  task  of  reviewing  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  of 
1894,  with  the  view  of  re-submitting  it,  as  revised,  to  a  new 
Conference*  They  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  projects  for 
cx>nventions  as  to  marriage,  divorce  and  separation,  guardianship, 
and  successions.  In  December,  1899,  their  results  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  other  powers  and  made  the 
subject  of  considerable  diplomatic  correspondence.  Invitations 
were  now  issued  by  the  Netherlands  to  a  third  Conference,  and 

^the  final  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  that  country  was 
sent  to  the  other  powers  in  March,  1900.  This  Conference  met 
at  the  Hague  in  May  and  June,  1900.     Special  commissions  were 

[appointed  to  report  on  each  of  the  subjects  presented,  and  their 
conclusions  received  full  and  long  discussion,  A  protocol  was 
ultimately  agreed  to  (subject  to  certain  reserves  by  Russia), 
embracing  substantially  the  projects  thus  elaborated  by  the  special 
commissions,  so  far  as  concerned  the  celebration  of  marriage, 
divorce  and  separation,  guardianship  of  minors,  and  successions; 
though  not  without  alterations  and  substitutions  of  importance, 

i.some  adopted  by  large  and  some  by  slender  majorities.  The 
delegates  for  each  power  cast,  of  course,  but  one  vote.  Those 
from  Russia  made  particular  objection  to  the  projected  rules 
respecting  marriages,  on  the  ground  that  they  seemed  to  ignore 
the  authority  of  the  church  to  celebrate  them.  According  to  my 
profound  conviction,  said  M,  de  Martens,  "/^  manage  religieux 
a  les  menies  droits  que  le  mariage  civil  L'avani-projet  s'est 
inspire  d'idies  confraires;  H  est  concti^  sur  la  base  du  mariage 
civil ;  le  mariage  religieux  y  est  presque  ecarte,  n'y  est  pkis  traite 
i'igal     Cependant  le  respect  des  his  et  droits  des  Etats  ctrangers 

fen  Russie  nest  admissible  que  stir  la  base  d'une  parfaite  ricipro- 
eiti.  Personne  ne  peut  exiger  qu'on  respecte  en  Russie  les  lots 
des  Etats  itrangers  concernant  le  mariage  civil,  si  ces  Etats 
itf angers  ne  s'obligent  reciproquement  de  respecter  les  lots  rtisses 
relativement  au  mariage  religieux/'^ 

*  Ammuair*  fof  igoa  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  p.  34a. 

*  Aftit  Si  h  Tr^sUmi  Ctm/irtna  dt  l&  Hayt,  ctd  The  Hague,  1900,  p.  160, 
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In  closing  the  sessions  of  the  Conference,  the  President 
expressed  the  hope  that  every  power  would  do  what  four  had 
already  done  and  establish  permanent  State  Commissions  on 
Private  International  Law,  with  authority  not  only  to  report  to 
their  governments,  but  first  to  correspond  freely  with  each  other, 
without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  diplomatic  channels. 

The  procotol  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Netherlands  would, 
whenever  it  should  judge  opportune,  communicate  to  the  other 
parties  to  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  their  consideration  at 
a  future  Conference,  ceuant-projets  which  had  been  prepared  by 
its  several  commissions,  concerning  the  effects  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  guardianship  of  persons  of  full  age,  bankruptcies, 
and  the  granting  of  official  certificates  by  one  power  as  to  what 
its  law  is  on  any  point  of  civil  or  commercial  concern,  at  the 
request  of  another  power. 

In  the  summer  of  1902,  the  Netherlands  had  the  satisfaction 
of  announcing  that  the  conventions  recommended  as  to  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage,  adjudications  of  divorce  and  separation, 
and  the  guardianship  of  minors,  had,  on  or  before  June  12,  1902, 
been  adopted  by  twelve  of  the  powers,  and  that  there  was  reason 
to  expect  the  accession  of  two  more  (Sweden  and  Norway). 
Russia  had  ratified  only  that  concerning  guardianships. 

That  as  to  successions  it  had  been  thought  best  not  to  press. 
Ten  of  the  powers  were  ready  to  agree  to  it,  but  Russia  and 
Hungary  had  absolutely  refused  their  assent,  and  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  thought  it  best  to  prepare  a  counter  project 
for  submission  to  another  Conference,  which  though  resting  on 
the  same  principle,  would  be  free  from  the  main  objections  raised 
by  the  dissenting  powers.^ 

This  fourth  Conference  will  probably  be  called  together  before 
the  close  of  1903.^  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  Nether- 
lands will  suggest  that  it  be  converted  into  a  permanent  body. 
Professor  Asser,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  in  1902,  where  he  could  speak  with  less  reserve  than  when 
occupying  an  official  position,  intimated  his  own  preference  for 
such  a  change.     In  case  of  a  stated  biennial  Conference,  he  said, 

'  Annuaire  for  1902  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  pp.  260,  313,  339,  344. 
•  /*.,  285. 
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some  of  the  delegates  would  naturally  be  taken  from  the  standing 
State  Commissions  on  Private  International  Law,  which  several 
of  the  contracting  powers  had  established  and  all  should  establish. 
Tbese  men  woidd  come  to  their  work  well  prepared*  Such 
Commissions,  if  allowed  to  correspond  directly  with  each  other, 
without  the  circumlocution  incident  to  a  resort  to  the  foreign 
office,  would  soon  be  possessed  of  a  common  understanding,  and 
it  would  be  no  longer  left  to  a  single  power  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  calling  the  Conference,  and  in  a  measure  of  shaping 
its  program  and  directing  the  disposition  of  its  proposals.* 

The  conventions  thus  adopted  in  1899  and  1902  have  given 
to  most  of  Europe,  on  some  subjects,  a  uniform  taw.  Their 
ratification  is  the  more  gratifying  because  it  required  on  the  part 
of  several  of  tlie  powers  their  submission  to  aufl  approval  by 
the  national  legislature.^  They  run  for  five  years.  Any  power 
can  then  withdraw  its  adhesion.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
withdrawal,  signified  six  months  before  the  end  of  the  term, 
each  convention  is  tacitly  renewed  for  five  years  more,  and  so 
on,  forever. 

Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  society  than  that  there 
should  be  certainty  as  to  what  constitutes  a  marriage  and  what 
dissolves  it,  Europe  is  now,  in  this,  far  in  advance  of  the  United 
States.  A  judgment  of  divorce  may  be  valid  and  effective  in  one 
of  our  States,  which  would  be  treated  as  absolutely  void  in 
another.  There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
a  court  may  assume  jurisdiction  of  such  a  proceeding.  Now, 
however,  in  twelve  States  of  Europe  there  is  one,  definite,  general 
rule,  namely  that  jurisdiction  may  be  given  either  by  the  law 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  couple  belong,  or  by  that  of  their 
domicil,  should  this  be  in  another  country,  and  that  if  they  have 
different  domicils,  that  of  the  defendant  controls;  provided  that 
in  case  of  abandonment,  or  of  a  removal  after  the  cause  of  divorce 
arose,  the  courts  of  the  country  where  both  had  their  latest  com- 
mon domicil  may  grant  relief;  and  provided  further  that  if  the 
courts  of  their  own  nation  are  by  its  law  alone  competent  to  judge 
between  tliem,  then  no  other  coiu-t  can  intervene.     This  may 


"  ih,  346-34^^ 
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seem  complicated,  but  it  is  siiiq>licity  itsdf  as  compared  with  the 
varying  rules  to  which  resort  must  be  had  with  us  to  determine 
a  question  of  this  nature 

These  various  conventions  apply  only  to  citizens  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  but  if  they  are  found  to  work  well  in  practice, 
l^slation  or  judicial  decision  in  other  countries  will  be  apt  to 
follow  in  the  same  lines.  It  was  suggested  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  that  the  next  Conference 
might  well  be  thrown  open  to  all  nations,  or  its  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  all  for  their  adoption;  but  this  met  with  little  favor. 
The  president  dismissed  the  subject  as  one  which  was  hardly 
suitable  for  public  discussion.  "Cette  question/*  he  observed, 
*'de  f adhesion  est  tr^s  delicate,  Elle  comporte  des  nuances 
multiples  au  point  de  vue  juridique,  politique,  et  Sconomique/*^ 
It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  there  are  powers  which  might  be 
glad  to  enter  such  a  Conference  or  adhere  to  its  proposals,  but 
would  bring  with  them  weakness  rather  than  strength. 

The  avant-projet,  for  instance,  of  a  uniform  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, reported  to  the  Conference  of  1900  and  laid  over  for 
future  consideration,  is  bottomed  on  the  principle  that  the  estate 
should  be  settled  and  all  creditors  ascertained  and  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  and  by  the  courts  of  the  coimtry  where  the 
debtor  had  his  principal  establishment,  except  that  valid  incum- 
brances (les  droits  reel  d'hypothbque  et  de  privilege  sur  les 
imnteubles,  and  les  droits  de  preference  sur  les  meubles  qui  se 
fondent  sur  un  Stat  de  possession  ou  de  detention)  on  any  prop- 
erty existing  prior  to  the  bankruptcy  under  the  law  of  the  country 
where  such  property  was  situated,  should  remain  good.  There 
are  not  a  few  civilized  states  in  which  a  German  or  French 
merchant  might  have  his  principal  seat  of  business  where  Germans 
or  Frenchmen  would  hardly  care  to  go  to  present  claims  against 
an  estate  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  local  creditors, 
and  to  the  care  of  whose  tribunals  they  would  hesitate  to  entrust 
the  funds  collected  in  other  countries  through  ancillary  proceed- 
ings.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nations  whose  participation 

establishing  an  international  bankruptcy  system  would  be 
ially  desirable,  and  that  might  be  willing  to  attend  a  Con- 

f  for  1902  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  p.  349. 
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ference  called  for  that  purpose,  while  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  concur  with  the  powers  heretofore  represented  in  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Hague  in  adopting  similar  measures  for  other  ends. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  such  nations.  They 
would  find  difficulty  in  concurring  as  to  all  matters  of  procedure 
with  the  Continental  nations,  which  have  incorporated  in  their 
systems  so  much  more  of  the  Roman  law,  and  with  whom  the 
family,  rather  than  the  individual,  is  the  social  unit.  Nor  could 
they  accede  to  the  principle  of  the  Hague  projet  as  to  successions, 
which  made  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  a  deceased  person  regulate 
succession  both  to  his  lands  and  goods*  That  real  estate  must  in 
all  matters  be  governed  by  the  lex  loci  is  fundamental  in  Anglo- 
American  law. 

M.  Roguin,  the  leading  delegate  from  Switzerland  to  the  last 
Hague  Conference^  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law,  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  body,  in  a  report 
on  a  project  of  common  bankruptcy  laws,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  **more  or  less'*  universal  code  of  bankrupt cy»  of  the  general 
nature  of  that  in  tlie  Hague  mmnt-projet,  was  quite  within  the 
range  of  what  was  possible,  and  practicable,  and  the  Institute 
was  disposed  to  favor  the  principle  on  which  that  proceeded, 
namely,  unity  of  administration  through  a  single  court,^ 

In  looking  back  on  the  manner  in  which  the  family  of  nations 
has  been  drawing  together  during  the  past  half  century,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  what  optimists 
hoped  for  and  what  has  actually  occurred.  There  has  been  no 
tendency  towards  any  large  political  union.  The  "federation  of 
the  world*'  and  the  *TarHament  of  Man*'  remain  a  poet's  dream. 
But  one  after  another  have  international  conventions  spread 
over  the  earth,  to  protect  private  investments,  promote  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  define  personal  status.  To  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables  twenty-six  nations  are 
parties.  The  ** Union  for  the  Protortion  of  Industrial  Property," 
constituted  at  Paris  in  1883,  by  a  convention  between  Belgium, 
Bradl,  Spain,  France,  Gautemala,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portu- 
gal, Salvador,  Servia,  and  Switzerland,  to  which  by  its  terms 

*  XIX th  Annmain^  for  1902,  pp,  I7»  353- 
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(Art.  XVI )^  any  other  power  could  become  a  party  on  serving 
notice  of  its  desire  to  do  so,  has  since  grown  by  successive  adhe- 
sions so  as  almost  to  embrace  the  civilized  world,  the  United 
States  having  joined  in  1887,  and  Germany  being  the  latest 
comer.^  This  is  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for  securing  the  rights 
of  inventors,  and  to  trade-marks,  and  has  a  standing  International 
Bureau  of  administration  and  r^istry  at  Berne.  The  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works, 
constituted  at  Berne  in  1886,  is  a  not  dissimilar  body,  to  further 
a  similar  policy  of  reciprocity.  The  convention  of  a  number  of 
the  European  states  entered  into  at  Berne,  in  1890,  r^arding 
international  railroad  transportation,  went,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  still  farther  in  giving  judicial  remedies  to  enforce  the 
rights  which  it  established.  In  Art.  56,  it  provides  that  judg- 
ments on  such  causes  of  action,  enforceable  by  legal  process  in 
the  country  where  they  are  rendered,  shall  be  received  as  con- 
clusive and  enforced  in  any  other  of  the  countries  bound  by  the 
convention,  after  proper  preliminary  proceedings,  as  fully  as  a 
domestic  judgment  would  be;  and  also  that  a  citizen  of  one  of 
these  powers,  suing  in  the  courts  of  another  on  an  international 
freight  contract,  shall  not  be  required  to  give  any  security  for 
costs  (cautio  judicatum  solvi). 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  adopted,  in  February,  1903,  the 
following  resolutions: 

''Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  join  in  establishing,  in  whatever 
way  they  may  judge  expedient,  an  international  congress,  to 
meet  at  stated  periods,  to  deliberate  upon  questions  of  common 
interest  to  the  nations  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon 
to  the  governments. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  senior 
Senator  and  the  senior  Representative  of  Massachusetts  in  Con- 
gress, to  be  presented  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

*  Compilation  of  Treaties  in  Force,  Washington,  1899,  p.  684. 

'  See  a  discussion  of  the  bearings  of  Germany's  adhesion,  by  Dr.  Albert 
Osterrieth,  general  secretary  of  the  International  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  in  the  Jakrbuck  der  Internationalen  Vereinigung  fur  Verg- 
IHchende  Rechtswissenskaft^  etc.,  for  1903. 
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This  action  was  inspired  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  and 
followed  a  petition  from  that  body,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  such  a  congress  would  supplement  the  standing  international 
tribunal  at  the  Hague,  through  the  further  development  and 
formulation  of  tnternational  law,  and  might  ultimately  develop 
**tiito  a  world -congress  with  legislative  powers." 

Such  a  request  on  the  part  of  one  of  our  leading  States  is  a 
noteworthy  event.  The  project  which  it  recommends,  however, 
is  one  more  likely  to  receive  favorable  consideration  at  the  close 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  looks  toward 
progress  in  universal  public  law,  and  in  inviting  the  cooperation 
of  all  nations  attempts  what  is  as  yet  practically  impossible. 
Better  education  in  law  and  politics  must  come  first.  Nations 
must  stand  upon  the  same  plane  and  be  inspired  by  similar  views 
mil  aims,  before  anything  substantial  can  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  common  dehberations  or  common  agreements.  The  ** Inter- 
national American  Congress''  of  eighteen  nations,  which  met  at 
Washington  in  1890,  taught  this  lesson.  Much  was  proposed 
and  almost  nothing  accomplished. 

Mankind  is  being  drawn  together  in  our  times  not  at  all  by 
Dlitical  leagues  for  public  purposes;  very  little  by  sentimental 
speculative  congresses;  very  much  by  social  and  economic 
conferences  and  agreements  of  particular  nations  to  secure  the 
frivate  interests  of  their  citizens  individually,  and  promote  the 
lietter  admiuistration  of  justice  in  civil  courts. 

The  step,  suggested  by  Professor  Asser  before  the  Institute 
ol  Iiftemational  Law,  of  turning  the  next  Hague  Conference 

In  a  pcrmanait  Ixuly,  holding  stated  sessions  every  two  years, 

a  natural  advance  in  a  line  already  pursued,  though  it  would 
_irork  some  ra<hcal  changes  of  procedure.  Permanent  intema- 
assemblics  of  a  less  authoritative  character  are  not 
The  CongrH  Phuteniiaire  fntemaiional  sits  quin- 
ialty,  and  hekl  its  sixth  regular  session  at  Brussels  in  1900, 
attended  b)*  official  representatives  of  twenty-eight  powers  of 
Ettrope,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  Its  program  is 
matured  and  its  proceedings  directed  by  a  standing  Commission 
fimicHiiairr  tnternatumaU\  Such  a  commission,  if  constituted 
fcy  the  next  Hague  Conference,  in  taking  the  initiative  out  of 
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the  hands  of  the  Netherlands,  would  relieve  that  government 
from  functions  of  great  delicacy,  the  discharge  of  which  might 
easily  awake  jealousy  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  other  powers. 
It  would  also  put  it  where  it  belongs.  The  direction  of  such 
a  Conference  should,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exercised  by 
those  immediately  representing  all  the  nations  participating  in 
its  proceedings  and  affected  by  its  results.  This  was  impossible 
at  the  outset.  The  Conference  was  the  child  of  the  Netherlands 
and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  tenderly  nursed.  It  is  now 
old  enough  and  strong  enough  to  walk  alone. 

The  organization  of  an  official  commission  for  the  advance- 
ment of  private  international  law,  which  has  followed  the  Hague 
Conference,  in  the  case  of  several  powers,  is  an  object  lesson 
for  all.  In  these  days  of  a  contracting  globe,  which  is  daily 
pressed  closer  and  closer  together  by  the  freedom  and  speed  of 
modern  intercourse,  every  civilized  government  ought  to  have 
some  commission  or  bureau  or  official  charged  with  the  study  of 
comparative  l^islation  and  with  recommending  such  changes  in 
its  own  laws  as  may  avoid  prejudice  to  its  people  from  unneces- 
sary conflicts  with  those  of  other  nations. 

France  has  for  some  time  had  a  standing  Comiti  de  Ligislation 
Strangle,  formed  of  distinguished  jurists  of  established  reputa- 
tion,— ^phrases  which  mean  something  in  Europe. 

A  proposition,  looking  in  a  similar  direction,  was  made  in 
May,  1902,  in  the  Italian  parliament.  It  was  the  joint  scheme 
of  three  of  the  deputies.  The  project  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  Ministry  of  Justice  of  a  department  of  compara- 
tive legislation  for  two  main  purposes : 

1.  To  follow  the  movements  of  scientific  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  in  Italy  and  abroad; 

2.  To  collect  the  laws  and  law-books  which  have  obtained 
an  established  footing  in  the  different  countries,  and  to  digest 
them  with  special  reference  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  results 
of  those  movements  and  to  the  eventful  reforms  which  might  be 
thus  derived  from  them,  as  respects  Italian  legislation. 

This  department  was  to  make  annual  reports  to  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  for  transmission  to  Parliament;  to  grant  certificates 
as  to  the  existence  and  tenor  of  domestic  or  foreign  laws,  which 
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should  be  received  in  evidence  in  courts  j  and  to  furnish  all 
bibliographical  information  as  to  comparative  legislation  that 
might  be  asked  for  by  Ministers,  Senators,  or  Deputies,  It  was 
to  have  a  director,  two  vice  directors,  and  six  secretaries,  to 
be  selected  out  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  the 
University  Professors  of  Law  in  a  certain  proportion** 

An  interesting  critidsm  of  this  proposal  has  been  published 
by  Professor  Todaro  della  Galia  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  PatermOp 
who  (though  with  a  sceptical  air  J  suggests  a  counter-project 
designed  for  tlte  same  end. 

Both  schemes  have  one  fatal  defect*  They  create  too  many 
offices.  One  good  man,  with  the  services  of  a  typewriter  at  his 
command,  ought  to  be  able  to  find  enough  material  in  the  national 
library  to  furnish  Italy  at  any  time  with  all  the  information  her 
rulers  would  be  likely  to  consider  and  able  to  digest,  on  any 
subject  of  comparative  legislation;  while  twenty  could  not 
exliaust  it. 

The  study  of   Comparative   Legislation    has  thus   far  been 
prosecuted  in  several  branches,  not  without  success,  by  the  govern* 
'in^t  of  the  United  States.     The  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  instance,  has  publislied  much  information  as  to  foreign  school 
laws.     The  State  Department  has  a  bureau  devoted  to  the  further- 
lance  of  the  international  prison  congresses;    and  has  published 
Important  monographs  by  some  of  our  diplomatic  or  consular 
f  officers  on  topics  of  penal  and  of  commercial  law.     It  has  had 
for  many  years,  some  lawyer  conversant  with  both  public  and 
private  international  law  filling  the  office  of  ''solicitor'*    to  the 
Department. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Attorneys  General  also  is  ordinarily 
[Well  read  in  these  branches.  It  is  here,  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  that  it  would  be  most  easy  and  most  suitable  to  install 
an  officer  with  functions  like  those  of  the  bureau  proposed  in 
tlie  Italian  parliamentary  bill.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it  Expa^i- 
cnc^  is  a  dear  master,  but  the  best.  Statutes  approved  by  long 
trial  in  other  governments  may  be  ventured  on  here,  so  far  as 

*  The  projea  \%  published  in  the  Februajy,  1903,  bulletin  of  the  BerHn  *'  Inter- 
net Vercloigurig  fiir  vcrgleichende  Recbtswissenschait  und  Volkswirtschafts- 
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the  conditions  may  be  similar,  with  some  confidence  in  their 
utility,  because  with  some  knowledge  of  all  their  practical  effects. 
One  nation  can  profit  cheaply  by  the  experiments  of  others. 

The  pending  propositions  for  the  formation  of  an  American 
Society  of  Comparative  Legislation  or  of  Political  Science, 
emanating  from  a  conference  of  publicists  and  scholars  held  at 
Washington  during  the  last  convocation  week;  the  strength 
already  attained  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  and  the  good  work  which  it  has  done  in  giving  Americans 
prompt  information  of  innovations  in  foreign  laws;  the  "Legisla- 
tion Bulletins"  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  which  have  now 
been  regularly  issued  since  1890,  and  its  "Reviews  of  Legisla- 
tion,'' begun  in  1902;  all  attest  the  new  interest  of  our  people  in 
a  subject  to  which  they  find  themselves,  since  the  Spanish  war, 
standing  in  a  new  relation.  It  is  now  for  the  government  to 
see  to  it  that  they  have  better  means  of  information  from  official 
sources. 

Simeon  E.  Baldwin. 

Yale  University. 


ECONOMIC    INVESTIGATION    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

THE  active  pursuit  of  economic  investigation  in  the  United 
States  can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  back  further  than 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  From  the  foundation  of  the  republic, 
indeed,  no  important  phase  of  our  economic  development  has 
failed  to  receive  some  descriptive  treatment  or  even  critical  study 
at  the  hands  of  contemporary  observers.  Any  comprehensive 
survey  of  American  economic  writing  would  thus  give  proper 
appreciation  to  the  state  papers  of  Hamilton,  Gallatin  and 
Wolcott,  to  the  pampiilets  and  debates  of  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  to  the  concrete  studies  of  Gouge,  Tanner  and  Colwell. 
The  ante-bellum  controversies  on  currency,  tariff  and  slavery — 
polemic  and  ephemeral  in  the  main^-contain  certain  positive  and 
enduring  elements,  just  as  the  writings  of  Raymond,  Rae,  the 
Careys,  Amasa  Walker,  and  later,  of  Henry  George  and  Francis 
A-  Walker,  reveal  in  greater  or  less  degree  intimacy  with  economic 
environment.  Finally,  the  economic  problems  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction,  first  in  their  practical  significance  and  later 
in  their  tlieoretical  import,  aroused  attention  and  invited  study. 

But  in  the  decade  beginning  in  1880  this  spasmodic  interest  in 
particular  aspects  of  American  economic  hfe  was  replaced  by 
something  akin  to  sustained  scientific  inquiry.  The  occasion  was 
the  coincidence,  roughly  speaking,  of  economic  investigators  and 
economic  issues.  A  remarkable  group  of  young  American 
scholars  then  returned  to  this  country  with  the  substantial  equip- 
ment of  German  university  training,  and  tingling  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  historical  method  in  economic  science,  and  found 
academic  opportunities  awaiting  them^  at  the  very  time,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  new  prominence  of  economic 
issues  in  the  United  States  was  directing  popular  attention 
towards  the  importance  of  systematic  economic  inquiry. 

The  natural  result  of  this  unusual  combination  was  speedily 
evident.  In  many  fields  of  economic  activity — finance,  transpor- 
tation, the  tariff,  labor  organizations,  immigration,  cooperation, 
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communism — ^scientific  inquiries  were  instituted  and  promising 
paths  were  blazed.  The  stream  of  economic  student  travel  was 
diverted  from  German  imiversities  to  those  institutions  in  the 
United  States  where  then,  for  the  first  time,  advanced  instruction 
in  economic  science  was  afforded.  In  September,  1885,  the 
American  Economic  Association  was  formally  organized  with 
"the  encouragement  of  economic  research"  and  "the  publication 
of  economic  monographs"  as  its  primary  objects.  The  Political 
Science  Quarterly  was  founded  early  in  1886,  in  October  of  the 
same  year  appeared  the  first  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science,  established  in  1883,  thenceforth  gave 
increasing  place  to  economic  monographs. 

A  survey  of  the  score  of  years  since  elapsed  reveals  a  progres- 
sive development  of  the  forces  thus  set  in  motion.  Every  impor- 
tant university  of  the  country  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
more  or  less  abundant  opportunities  for  economic  instruction,  and 
yet  the  demand  for  well-qualified  teachers  of  political  economy 
largely  exceeds  the  supply.  Increasing  numbers  of  capable  stu- 
dents have  gathered  for  training  in  economic  investigation,  new 
channels  of  economic  publication  have  been  provided  and  eco- 
nomic science  has  come  to  be  studied  with  a  vigor  and  an  enthu- 
siasm unequalled  in  any  European  country  and  unsurpassed  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  philosophical  sciences  in  this. 

Explanation  of  this  intense  interest  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  peculiar  scientific  attractiveness  and  the  high  practical  impor- 
tance of  economic  study  in  the  United  States.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  handicap  upon  the  social,  as  contrasted  with 
the  physical  sciences,  is  the  impossibility  of  deliberate  experiment, 
and  that  the  nearest  approximation  thereto  with  respect  to  modem 
problems  is  the  comparative  study  of  economic  institutions  and 
environments.  Accordingly,  students  of  economic  science  have 
not  been  slow  to  recognize  that  the  United  States,  with  its  fifty 
states  and  territories,  widely  various  in  natural  resources  and 
deliberate  institutions,  each  seeking  to  solve  its  peculiar  economic 
problems  by  bold,  independent  legislation,  presents  to  the  scientific 

•onomist  perhaps  the  most  efficient  substitute  for  a  great  eco- 
'  laboratory  that  the  world  has  ever  known.    Nor  is  the 
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i>pportunity  less  attractive  in  its  practical  than  in  its  scientific 
p  aspects.  It  is  almost  a  coniinonplace  to  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  still  in  a  condition  of  economic  ininiaturity  and  that, 
despite  its  marvelous  material  development,  the  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  little  more  than  touched.  A  limitless  vista  of 
increasing  wealth,  social  betterment,  civic  improvement  and  politi- 
cal development  stretches  ahead,  and  in  the  results  of  economic 
study  seem  to  lie  here,  as  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  the 
possibilities  of  sure  and  quick  approach. 

But  the  \tTy  wealth  and  variety  of  economic  material  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  prime  stimulus  to  economic  study,  has 
up  to  the  present  time  imposed  its  essential  limitation.  So  vast 
is  the  area,  so  extensive  the  activities,  so  scattered  the  data  subject 
to  economic  inquiry,  that  the  ordinary  investigator  is  precluded 
both  on  the  score  of  requisite  resources  and  opportunities  from 
attempting  any  comprehensive  induction. 

A  single  illustration  wnl!  make  this  clear.  A  relatively  limited, 
but  vitally  important  economic  problem  for  investigation  and 
solution  in  the  United  States  is,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  shall  the  state  influence  the  conditions  under  which  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  may  be  employed,  i.e.,  the  proper  degree 
'  and  character  of  child-labor  legislation.  On  the  one  hand,  Imssez 
faire  threatens  exploitation  and  race  degeneration;  on  the  other, 
unnecessary  interference  means  social  loss  and  industrial  disturb- 
ance. The  economist  believes  that  the  subject  demands  careful 
study  and  scientific  investigation,  not  only  as  a  contribution  to 
knowledge,  but  as  a  precedent  to  wise  action. 

An  essentia!  part  of  such  an  investigation  must  be,  of  course, 
detailed  study  of  actual  experience  in  the  United  States.  But 
here  the  investigator  finds  that  almost  every  state  and  territory 
m  the  Union  has  dealt  or  is  dealing  with  the  problem  in  one  way 
or  another.  If  his  generalization  is  to  be  sound,  he  must  study 
the  legislation  of  each  political  body  in  its  historical  development 
and  in  its  present  phase  He  must  analyze  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  such  statutes  by  a  corresponding  number  of  State 
judiciaries;  and  most  important  of  all,  he  must  acquaint  himself 
by  local  observation  and  inquiry  with  the  actual  results  of  this 
legislation  and  adjudication.     For  such  a  procedure,  entailing 
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time,  travel  and  expenditure,  the  ordinary  economic  investigator, 
as  he  has  existed  and  as  he  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  has 
neither  opportunity  nor  resources. 

In  consequence,  economic  investigation  in  the  United  States, 
although  pursued  with  unexampled  activity,  has  been  almost 
exclusively  historical  or  institutional  on  the  one  hand,  and  local 
or  intensive  on  the  other.  Of  extensive  economic  investigation, 
economic  induction  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  little  has  been 
attempted  and  less  achieved.  The  historical  evolution  of  eco- 
nomic institutions  as  revealed  in  more  or  less  accessible  records, 
the  functional  activity  of  economic  organizations  as  displayed  in 
limited  areas — ^these  are  inquiries  involving  field-work  or  travel 
expenditure  within  the  resources  of  the  ordinary  academic  inves- 
tigator. But  from  the  comprehensive  study  of  the  history,  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  any  part  of  the  economic  organism,  the 
economic  scientist  has  been  precluded. 

In  the  field  of  local  finance,  for  example,  we  have  had,  on  the 
one  hand,  faithful  historical  studies  of  the  finances  of  particular 
states  and  cities  and  of  particular  fiscal  institutions,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  been  given  intelligent  analyses  of  the  present 
financial  status  of  specific  localities.  But  the  investigator  has  not 
yet  presented,  probably  has  not  yet  dared  to  attempt,  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  local  finance  in  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the 
institutional  history  of  the  negro  in  certain  States  has  been 
traced  and  his  present  status  in  certain  limited  localities  has  been 
described.  But  the  larger  subject,  the  negro  in  the  United 
States — taken  in  its  scientific  entirety,  is  still  untouched. 

Although  in  the  largest  sense,  it  has  been  objective  environ- 
ment, rather  than  any  principle  of  methodology,  which  has 
determined  the  quality  of  economic  inquiry  in  the  United  States, 
yet  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  natural  trend  towards  intensive 
studies  has  been  aided  to  some  extent  by  extraneous  forces.  The 
Comptian  criticisms  of  the  classical  political  economy,  both  in  their 
original  form  and  as  restated  by  English  disciples,  have  afforded 
a  certain  justification  for  economic  microscopies.  Similarly,  the 
influence  of  the  German  historical  school,  and  notably  the 
•■eme  Historismus"  of  Professor  Schmoller,  has  vindicated 
od  of  empirical,  statistical,  and  historical  inquiry"  as  a 
'  to  a  new  body  of  economic  theory. 
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The  developments  of  the  past  few  years  have,  however,  cast 
serious  doubt  upon  the  desirability  of  postponing  comprehensive 
study  of  any  important  economic  institution  in  the  United  States 
until  such  number  of  detailed  monographs  deahng  vt^ith  specific 
aspects  of  tlie  subject  have  been  completed  as  will  permit  full 
exposition  and  safe  generalization.  Experience  seems  to  suggest 
that  the  prime  usefulness  of  such  intensive  studies,  very  great 
tliough  it  be,  is  educational  and  local,  and  that  variety  of  approach, 
listinctness  of  treatment,  change  of  environment  are  grave  quali- 
Scations,  under  existing  conditions,  of  the  value,  and  certainly  of 
the  economy,  of  large  reliance  upon  this  monographic  method  of 
economic  investigation. 

It  may  thus  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when — without  any  cessation  of  the  historical  and  local  studies 
referred  to  above — the  economic  investigator  in  the  United 
States,  if  he  is  to  attain  his  highest  scientific  possibility  and  to 
fulfill  his  greatest  practical  usefulness,  must  adopt  a  larger  mode 
of  inquiry, — a  mo<le  that  may  perhaps  be  described  as  extensive 
or  inductive,  rather  than  intensive  or  institutional 

He  must  derive  his  subject-matter  not  from  past  history  alone, 
nor  from  the  present  experience  of  restricted  localities;  but  he 
must  observe  and  collate  the  plienomena  under  consideration  from 
an  area  practically  co-extensive  with  their  manifestation,  and  he 
must  interpret  eacli  group  of  facts  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  particular  place.  If  he  is  attempting  safe  and 
useful  generalizations,  he  must  consider,  for  example,  the  taxa- 
tion of  corporations,  not  by  one  State,  but  by  ev^ery  State  in  the 
Union;  he  must  study  the  question  of  trades-unions  and  the 
restriction  of  output,  not  with  respect  to  a  handful  of  labor 
organizations  and  a  few  convenient  cities,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
>licy,  declared  and  actual*  of  every  important  national  labor 
lion,  as  displayed  in  many  representative  localities.  In  a  word, 
tlie  basis  of  economic  induction  in  the  United  States  must  hence- 
forth be,  to  a  much  gTeater  degree  than  heretofore,  qualitative 
data,  at  least  approximating  in  comprehensiveness  the  quantita- 
tive material  which  the  public  statistician  makes  available  with 
increasing  efficiency* 


I 
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In  order  that  economic  investigation  may  proceed  along*  the 
"extensive"  course  thus  outlined,  at  least  four  indispensable 
requisites  must  be  present :  (a)  books  and  documents;  (b)  means 
of  publications;  (c)  scientific  leisure;  (d)  material  resources. 
In  the  first  place,  the  investigator  must  be  able  to  conunand,  in 
addition  to  ordinary  bibliographical  apparatus,  all  primary 
documentary  material  relevant  to  his  inquiry,  whether  it  be  as 
ephemeral  as  municipal  reports  and  trade-union  journals,  or  as 
unobtainable  by  formal  request  as  trade  agreements  and  cor- 
poration records.  Secondly,  he  must  be  able  to  publish  the  results 
of  his  investigations  in  the  precise  form  which  scientific  fidelity 
or  practical  usefulness  demands,  without  regard  to  their  com- 
mercial attractiveness  or  to  the  limited  publication  resources  of 
existing  scientific  agencies.  Thirdly,  his  time  and  his  energy,  if 
not  entirely  available  for  scientific  inquiry,  must  certainly  not 
be  unduly  absorbed  by  the  routine  engagements  of  the  student 
or  the  teacher.  Finally,  he  must  be  in  command  of  funds  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  visit,  and  upon  certain  occasions  temporarily 
to  reside  in  representative  localities  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing additional  evidence  and  of  testing  or  verifying  tentative  con- 
clusions. A  more  liberal  policy  of  library  administration,  and 
a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  proper  relation  of  publica- 
tion to  investigation  in  the  social  sciences,  have  notably  improved 
conditions  in  the  past  few  years  with  respect  to  the  first  two 
requisites.  The  same  can  not  be  said  with  regard  to  the  third 
and  fourth  essentials,  and  the  need  here  is  urgent. 

To  the  extent  that  the  economic  investigator  is  still  a  student 
or  teacher  in  academic  attendance,  opportunity  for  extensive 
inquiry  can  only  come  with  greater  prominence  of  field-work  and 
laboratory  exercise  in  economic  instruction.  Economic  teaching 
can  properly  barken  to  the  message  of  the  physical  sciences,  that 
the  ideal  of  student  training  is  less  the  accumulation  of  detail 
than  the  development  of  a  mode  of  thought.  An  association  of 
courses,  a  reduction  of  lecture  attendance  and  a  unification  of 
"seminaries"  will  ordinarily  effect  an  economy  of  time,  making 
possible  that  amount  of  experimental  field-work  demanded  both 
"♦tidcnt  development  and  scientific  progress. 
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Similarly,  the  well-equipped  department  of  political  economy 
in  the  American  university  may  be  expected  in  the  future  to 
command  such  material  resources  as  will  relieve  the  properly 
qualified  student,  teacher  or  affiliated  investigator  from  the 
present  necessity  of  devoting  himself  in  the  main  to  historical, 
institutional  or  local  studies.  The  immediate  environment  will 
be  utilised  as  an  economic  laboratory  for  the  development  of 
scientific  spirit  in  economic  study  and  sound  method  in  economic 
research,  and  as  the  field  from  which  the  bases  of  working  hypo- 
theses may  be  derived.  Thereafter  the  investigator  will  be 
encouraged  to  extend  the  range  of  his  inquiry  by  visits  to,  and 
even  residence  in,  representative  localities  with  a  view  to  collect- 
ing wider  and  more  varied  data  and  to  testing  tentative  conclu- 
sions, and  he  will  be  suoplied  with  the  means  actually  necessary 
for  the  purpose*  To  some  extent  such  funds  can  be  made  avail- 
able by  a  modification  of  the  fellowship  system — the  original 
purpose  of  which,  the  attraction  of  students  to  post-graduate 
study,  has  ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  the  further  extension  of 
which  along  existing  lines  tlireatens  serious  evils.  University 
authorities  will  recognize  that  economic  * 'investigation  funds''  are 
as  ^sential  to  scientific  activity  as  physical  apparatus  and  medical 
clinics.  Beyond  this,  and  doubtless  to  a  far  greater  degree,  aid 
may  be  anticipated  from  cooperation  with  governmental  agencies 
and  with  endowed  institutions  of  research.  Less  and  less  will 
lack  of  material  resources  operate  as  a  handicap.  As  long  as  the 
method  be  sound  and  truth  light  the  way,  economic  investigation 
will  probably  receive  as  generous  an  equipment  as  the  economic 
investigator  deserves. 

Jacob  H*  Hollander. 
Jobn$  Hopkins  University- 


INCREASING  AND  DIMINISHING  COSTS  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL TELADE. 

T  NTERNATIONAL  trade  presents  problems  of  great  inter- 
-*•  est  in  both  practical  and  theoretical  economics,  but  it  is  a 
familiar  fact  that  the  solutions  of  the  practical  statesmen  have 
not  shown  any  general  agreement  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
theoretical  economists.  In  recent  years  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  scientific  discussion  of  the  question,  and  the  latest 
results  have  not  always  supported  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
original  exponents  of  the  theory.  Important  modifications  of 
these  conclusions  have  followed  from  a  more  extensive  analysis 
of  the  subject  and  a  more  exact  or  "quantitative"  treatment  of 
values.  It  is  proposed  here  to  examine  and  illustrate  certain 
particular  problems,  namely,  some  of  those  affected  by  increas- 
ing and  diminishing  costs. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  facts  of  increasing  and  dimin- 
ishing costs  were  recognized  as  of  some  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  advantage  of  international  trade,*  but  only  recently  have 
they  received  something  like  a  general  appreciation.  Econo- 
mists are  agreed  that,  roughly  speaking,  increasing  amounts  of 
manufactures  are  produced  at  diminishing  costs  per  unit,  in  labor 
and  capital,  while  on  the  other  hand  agricultural  commodities 
are  produced  at  increasing  costs.  This,  at  least,  is  likely  to  be 
the  case  where  manufactures  involve  a  large  use  of  machinery, 
kept  "up-to-date,'*  and  where  agriculture  has  passed  the  first 
stages  of  development,  i.  e.  extensive  cultivation.^  If  a  country, 
therefore,  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture,  exchanges  its  products 
for  those  of  a  manufacturing  country,  as  their  trade  increases  in 
extent,  the  former  will  find  itself  in  a  relatively  unfavorable  con- 
dition, and  the  latter  in  a  relatively  favorable  condition.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  in  practical  economics  has  been  strongly 

*  Coumot,  Recherches  sur  Us  Principes  Math/maiiqu€s  de  la  theorie  <Us  richesses^ 
1838. 

I  have  been  told  that  John  Rae  laid  great  emphasis  on  these  facts,  but  I  have 
not  seen  his  work.     Rae,  Political  Economy,  Boston,  1834. 

•Cf.  Marshall.  PrinHpUs,  ist  ed.,  pp.  374-380. 
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insisted  on  by  Professor  Patten  in  his  well-known  treatise,^  It 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  case  is  of  some  real  sig- 
nificance in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  not  a  mere  curiosity 
of  economic  theory.  It  is  a  situation  which  frequently  confrcaits 
neiv  countries  in  their  dealings  with  those  of  long  established 
industries.  What  is  proposed  here  is  to  determine,  in  a  particu- 
lar case,  the  gains  and  losses  of  two  countries  under  conditions 
of  non-intercourse,  free-trade,  or  certain  impediments  and  encour- 
agements thereto. 

In  theory,  according  to  the  familiar  principle  of  comparative 
cost,^  it  might  happen  that  the  agricultural  country  could  pro- 
duce both  sorts  of  commodities  more  cheaply  than  the  manufac- 
turing country,  and  yet  the  trade,  if  left  to  private  interest, 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  only  one  of  them^  and  the 
importation  of  the  othen  The  question  would  still  remain 
whether  this  was  a  desirable  result  for  the  country  under  consid- 
eration. It  is  freely  admitted  nowadays  that  it  is  not  a  very 
exceptional  thing  to  find  that  the  gain  of  individuals  in  trade  is 
inconsistent  with  the  advantage  of  society  as  a  whole,  and  the 
question  here  is  whether  such  a  trade  is  always  beneficial,  whether 
we  consider  one  country  by  itself,  or  jointly  with  the  community 
with  which  it  is  trading.  In  the  particular  example  selected  the 
calculation  will  show  that  the  coimtry  possessing  superiority  in 
both  agriculture  and  manufactures,  under  the  initiative  of  private 
traders  seeking  for  individual  profit,^  will  tend  to  produce  and 
export  agricultural  products,  and  to  diminish  its  production  of 
manufactures,  not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  the  whole  country  as 
respects  the  utility  of  its  total  consumption,  etc*,  but  also  to  the 
prejudice  of  both  countries  taken  together;  i,  e.,  although  the 
second  country  will  gain  by  the  trade,  its  gain  will  not  equal  the 
first  country's  loss. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  result  in  international  trade  is  dis- 
cussed by  some  writers,  notably  by  Professor  Edgeworth  in  his 

'  Pat  I  en,  Et^n^mu  Brnn  &f  i^r&ieHi&n,  Philadelphia,  1890, 
•  ''Comparative  cost  means  ihe  cost  under  conditions  of  isolation/* — Biistable, 
£fimffmt€ /ffum^i^  June*  1901*  p»  229. 

»  Fcif  II  good  statement  of  this  motive  sec  Mangoldt^  Grundriis  drr  Vslktwirth- 

Kka/tUhre,  Sluttgan,  n.  d. 
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very  learned  articles  on  international  trade,  and  by  Messrs. 
Auspitz  and  Lieben  in  their  splendid  treatise  on  prices,  to  which 
more  particular  references  will  be  made  later.^  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  writers  on  this 
subject  have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  ignored  the  important  ques- 
tion of  a  diminution  in  total  utility  and  consumer's  rent.^ 

Since  the  problem  is  a  quantitative  one,  some  mathematical 
method  must  be  employed.  The  geometrical  method  is  capable 
of  being  applied  to  certain  simple  cases,  and  is  employed  here  in 
the  manner  made  familiar  by  Jevons.  To  the  ordinary  geomet- 
rical demonstration  is  added  the  device,  familiar  in  certain 
engineering  calculations,  of  constructing  the  diagrams  accord- 
ing to  an  accurate  scale,  which  makes  it  possible  to  measure  the 
size  of  different  areas  representing  value,  cost  and  utility  with  a 
considerable,  and,  for  the  present  purpose  sufficient,  degree  of 
precision.  In  the  accompanying  diagrams  the  facts  assumed 
about  the  cost  of  production  and  the  utility  of  each  article  (i.  c, 
supply  and  demand)  in  each  country  are  indicated  by  appropriate 
curves  (chosen  arbitrarily)  observing  a  definite  law.  These 
curves  show  the  simultaneous  variations  of  cost  and  utility  with- 
out regard  to  the  "efflux  of  time."'  Evidently  there  are  some 
objections  to  this  method  of  representation,  but  not,  it  is  believed, 
of  a  character  sufficiently  important  to  vitiate  the  results.* 

In  order  to  reduce  the  problem  to  such  a  form  that  any  deduc- 
tions or  computations  may  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
conditions  quite  abstract,  conditions  which  are,  nevertheless,  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  usually  premised  in  the  theory  of  the 
subject.  It  would  be  impossible  to  represent  the  actual  complex- 
ities of  international  trade,  and  scientific  analysis  requires  that 

*  Edgeworth,  "Theory  of  International  Trade,"  Economic  Journal^  iv,  35,  404, 
606 ;  Auspitz  u.  Lieben,  Theorie  dts  Preises^  Leipzig,  1889. 

•Cf.  Bastable,  Theory  of  International  Trade,  3d  ed.,  London,  1900;  Nichol- 
son, Political  Economy,  New  York  and  London,  1897. 

•Cunynghame,  Economic  Journal,  ii,  p.  39. 

^  The  most  serious  objection  is  that  cost  curves  at  a  given  time  under  given 
conditions  of  production  ought  not,  it  is  said,  to  be  descending  (i.  e.,  to  the 
right),  but  that  cost,  under  a  condition  of  increasing  returns,  is  properly  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  shelves  slanting  upward  (to  the  right),  and  in  an  Echelon 
formation,  having  a  general  downward  course. 

Cf«  Edgeworth,  Economic  Journal,  vii,  p.  69. 
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causes  should  be  separated  and  their  effects  determined  sepa- 
rately.* 

We  may  make  our  hypothesis,  in  part,  as  follows; 

Let  two  countries  A  and  B  possess  such  an  equality  of  natural 
endo\\Tiient,  capital  and  labor  that  a  dollar  in  one  country  corre- 
sponds to  a  dollar  in  the  otlier  in  the  purchase  of  all  commoditi^. 
Let  all  ^oods  be  non-exportable,  except  money  (gold)*  Now 
let  each  country  undertake  the  production  of  two  new  exporta- 
ble articles,  viz,,  com  and  steel,  and  let  A  possess  a  superiority 
in  cheapness  of  production  in  both  articles.  Let  the  cost  of 
transportation  be  2:ero,^  Let  there  be  no  change  in  other  Hues 
of  business,®  Under  conditions  of  non-intercourse,  let  the  two 
commodities  be  produced  and  demanded  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
grams* and  in  the  following  table; 

VliW,  PffHiiea!  Ecmcmy,  ii,  143,  ed.   Appleton^    New   York.  1664;  Licben, 
\Mi9m4mii  Jaurna!,  iv,  p,  718, 

'  Cf.  Mill,  if,  143  ;  Mangoldt,  303, 
»Cf.  Auspiti  «,  Lleben,  pp.  4,  4^^* 

^  In  further  ejtplanation  of  the  diagrams  the  following  may  be  noted.      Tbc 

orlgmal  com  diagram  (^0.  ij  and  ibe  origma]  steel  diagram  (No.  z)  are  drawn 

^according  to  arbitrary  fonnulae  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  changing 

Icondjtions  of  demand  and  supply  (cost)  at  different  prices.     In  order  to  get  tnofc 

|«3tact  measurements  the  same  curves  have  been  drawn  in  part  on  a  larger  scale 

'lor  both  com  (No.  3)  and  steel  (No.  4)  ^nd  these  are  the  ctirves  actually  used  In 

measuring.     Since  the  numerical  values  correspond  in  the  original  and  enlarged 

diagrams,    "readings"   can  be  made   from   either   but   more   exactly  from  the 

enlarged  ones.     The  letters  on  the  X  ajiis  in  the  original  diagrams  do  not  appear 

m  the  enlarged  diagrams,  but  the  areas  referred  to  can  be  controlled  by  means  of 

the  corresponding  primed  letters  and  the  values  read  directly  from  the  enlarged 

liagrams.     The  latter  should  be  compared  for  numerical  references  in  the  texL 

The  comparatively  smooth  curve  of  the  original  diagrams  appears  quite  broken 

in  the  enlarged  diagrams,  but  a  practical  test  would   show  that  this  irregularity 

has    no    significant    efTect   on   the   determinations    (i.    e.^    if   the   curves   were 

*'smoolhed  out'*  the  results  would  not  he  appreciably  changed).     It  should  be 

said  also  that  the  original  drawings  are  believed  to  be  accurate  to  within  the 

limits  of  the  figures  used  but  lose  much  both  in  accuracy  and  clearness  when 

^produced  for  priming.     The  curves  can  be  easily  reproduced  for  verification 

tin  square  ruled  paper^  the  key  being  as  follows: 

Diagram  i. 

A  Demand  begins  at  ^  =  4O1  Jr  =  &  and  proceeds  downward  8  squares  at  each 

step  Mid  across  4,  6,  g,  I7>tf,  etc*  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  etc.  steps. 

A  Supply  begins  at>'  =  30^  j^=  i  and  proceeds  down  4,  across  3.  4,  S,  16,  etc» 

B  Demand  begins  2.1  y  =  40,  jr=  5,  and  proceeds  down  S-  across  3,  4,  6,  8^  ctc« 

B  Supply  begins  at>'=  ag,  jr=;  i,  and  proceeds  down  2,  across  1,  a,  4,  8,  etc. 
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A  produces  6,020,000  tons  at 

B        "          7,100,000    **  " 

A        *'        97,300,000   bu,  ** 

B        "         52,700,000    *'  ** 


Though  both  commodities  are  produced  more  cheaply  in  A 
than  in  B,  the  comparative  cost  of  com  is  less  in  A  than  in  B., 
hence,  according  to  the  theory  of  international  trade,  A  will  export 
com  in  exchange  for  the  steel  of  B.  That  this  would  be  profit- 
able to  the  individual  trader  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple 
calculation  from  the  data  furnished  by  the  diagrams^  but  we  need 
not  stop  to  prove  it  here.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  woidd  be  more 
profitable  for  the  exporter  of  corn  from  A  to  take  his  payment 
in  cash/  but  this  could  not  last  long,  since  the  drain  of  gold  from 
B  would  lower  prices  in  B,  while  the  influx  of  gold  into  A  would 
raise  prices  in  A;  B  could  soon  spare  her  steel  easier  than  her 
gold.-  The  trade  would,  presumably,  be  worked  from  both  sides, 
and  the  profits  divided  between  the  traders  of  the  two  countries,® 
This  is  the  usual  elementary  statement  in  regard  to  international 
trade,  and  it  has  generally  been  accepted,  in  the  theory,  that  the 
proof  of  private  profit  was  conclusive  proof  of  national  advan- 
tage and  the  advatitage  of  society  at  large,* 

Under  the  operation  of  individual  self-interest  the  assumed 
relation  of  comparative  costs  leads,  therefore,  to  the  exportaticm 
of  com  from  A  and  the  exportation  of  steel  from  E  in  exchange 
for  it     As  the  trade  increases  in  amount,  tlie  price  of  corn  falls 

On  the  Y  axis  i  square  =  5^, 

On  the  X  sutis  I  square  =  a.ooo^ooo  bu. 
Diagram  2, 

A  Demand  begins  at  /  =  40*  Jr  =  8,  and  proceeds  down  8,  across  4«  6,  9,  t  j^i 
etc. 

A  Supply  begins  at  y  —  30*  jr  =  i,  and  proceeds  down  4,  across  a+  4,  8,  16,  cic. 

B  Demand  begins  at  j^  =  40,  jr  =r  5,  and  proceeds  down  5.  across  2,  4,  6»  S, 
etc. 

B  Supply  begins  at  j^  =  a5»  x  =  i,  and  proceeds  down  2,  across  i*  2,  4,  S,  etc. 

On  ihe  y  axis  i  square  —  t^. 

On  the  X  axis  t  square  =  200,000  /. 

'  Bastable,  InUmational  Trade,  p,  183. 

MVaUas,  Mevwt  d^^LonomU  Politiqtti,  jaillet,  1897,  pp.  650-1;  Auspht  u. 
Lieben*  p.  4^8  \  Pantaleoni,  P^re  Be&H&mux,  p,  234*  transl-  London,  1&98, 

'  Mill,  ii.  14^. 

*  Cf.  Ricardo,  F^UHcal Eton^my  and  T^xatkn^  p.  76,  ed,  Murray,  London,  1846. 
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in  B.  while  it  rises  in  A,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  movement 
would  stop  when  the  two  became  equaL  On  the  other  hand,  as 
steel  is  imported  into  A,  the  local  cost  of  production  is  increased, 
on  account  of  the  diminished  market  for  home-produced  goods, 
while  in  B  the  opportunity  for  export  increases  the  production, 
and  as  a  result  decreases  the  cost.  The  two  prices  here  Hkevvise 
tend  to  approach  a  level.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  corn  that 
the  production  will  still  be  carried  on  in  both  countries  with  a 
change  in  the  actual  and  relative  amoimts.  The  production  in 
B  will  not  be  altogether  abandoned,  since  for  small  amounts  the 
cost  is  below  the  marginal  cost  in  A.  But  in  the  production  of 
stcd  it  might  seem  that  the  diminishing  cost  in  B  would  finally 
bring  it  below  that  in  A,  and  that  thereafter  there  would  be  no 
more  production  of  steel  in  A,  But  this  does  not  follow,  for  the 
importEtion  of  steel  from  B  into  A  is  limited,  not  simply  by  the 
relative  conditions  of  cost,  but  also  by  the  means  of  payment 
in  A, 

No  exact  results  can  be  obtained  without  complete  data  as  to 
the  effects  of  changes  in  the  money  supply  in  the  two  countries, 
but  with  this  method  of  calculation  it  is  impracticable  to  derive 
fdch  data.*  It  is  believed^  howei^er,  that  the  inaccuracies  hereby 
resulting  do  not  seriously  affect  the  results.^ 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  trade  will  be  carried  under 

conditions  of  free  exchange,  we  may  adopt  two  methods.     The 

first  is  to  get  the  limit  of  com  exports  at  a  price  level*  and  the 

Vamt  of  Aeel  exports  in  payment  of  the  same  at  a  price  leveL  and 

then  determine  the  balance  in  cask*     The  evident  defect  in  this 

Bicthod  is  the  lack  of  equilibrium  in  commodity  exports,  i.  e.,  it 

CQiild  only  be  a  temporary  arrangement.      As  we  shall  see,  the 

cam  exports  exceed  the  steel  exports  in  value;  there  would  be  a 

taMkncy  for  an  increase  of  steel  exports,  until  they  balanced  the 

aun,  especially  as  the  exchange  would  become  more  profitable 

lor  tbose  who  had  steel ;  but  this  would  destroy  the  price  level  in 

stod  (according  to  the  method  used  for  measuring  prices).     In 

*Ct  Conrttot.  ch.  1 ;  Edgeworth,  Mt^n,  J^mr.t  iv,  p,  6flg;  Auspiu  u.  LiebeB, 
^  Nicliolsofi,  U*  p.  300*  *  Walraa,  ante,  p.  654. 
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any  case,  the  total  value  of  exports  must  equal  the  total  value  of 
imports.*  The  second  method  is  to  continue  the  steel  exports, 
as  suggested  above,  until  they  cover  the  com  exports  in  value, 
disregarding  the  price  level.  Obviously  in  this  situation  the 
money  distribution  would  not  be  in  equilibrium. 

In  both  of  these  methods  we  assume  that  more  can  be  produced 
of  each  commodity  without  inquiring  into  the  means — ^the  source 
of  labor  and  capital — ^anl  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  other 
lines  of  production.^  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that,  if 
we  did  take  account  of  such  things,  the  increase  of  cost  which 
falls  on  other  lines  of  production  may  be  presumed  to  be  greater 
for  the  country  that  makes  the  largest  increase  in  these  two  lines 
(i.  e..  A).  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  not  of  great  impor- 
tance in  this  case. 

Pursuing  the  first  method,  what  limit  should  we  find  in  the 
exportation  of  corn  from  A  to  B  ?  The  amount  of  exports  that 
will  produce  a  level  of  prices  will  be  such  that  the  joint  production 
will  equal  the  joint  consumption  at  a  level  of  price.  This  can 
be  readily  found  by  computation.'  At  a  price  of  58]^  cents  we 
find, 

A  produces  106,200,000  bu.  corn,  value,  .        $62,127,000 

B         ••  46,600,000    **      ..  M  27,261.000 


Total,        152,800,000  $89,388,000 

A  consumes  93,100,000    ••       •*  **  .  $54f463,500 

B         "  59,600,000    •*      «...  34,866,000 


Total, 

152,700,000 

$89,329,500 

A 

exports 

13,100,000 

1*               14 

'» 

.        . 

$7,664,000 

B 

imports 

13,000,000 

II               II 

II 

. 

$7,605,000 

(There 

is  a  discrepancy  here  of 

100,000 

bu. 

,  worth 

$59,000. 

but  the  price  is 

very 

nearly  correct.) 

What  will  be  the  amount  of  steel  production  under  the  same 
condition  of  a  price  level?  By  inspection  and  computation  on 
the  steel  diagram,  we  find  that  joint  supply  and  demand  balance 
at  about  $29.40,  where, — 

1  Nicholson,  ii,  p.  304 ;  Mill,  ii.  p.  144. 
*Cf.  contra.  Mill,  ii.  p.  155 ;  Nicholson,  ii,  p.  305. 

'  For  certain  determinations  it  is  convenient  to  use  joint-demand  and  joint- 
«pplj  cnrres,    Cf.  Pantaleoni,  op.  cit.,  p.  36 ;  Cunjrnghame.  Economic  Journal^ 
4$ ;  also  cf*  Auspitz  a.  Lieben,  p.  36. 
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A  produces  5^6^,000  ions  steel,  vdue, 
B         ''         7*330,000    '*        *'  ** 


TotaK         13,990,000 

A  consumes  f  ,860,000 
B  '*         7,130,000 


Tut^,        13,990,000 

A   Imports         200,000 

B  exports         200,000 


|t66. 404.000 
215,502,000 

^381, 906,000 

t[73»334,ooo 
209,622,000 

$381,906,000 

I5.9S0.000 
ts,9^<ooo 


Comparison  of  the  steel  export  of  B  with  the  corn  export  of  A 
shows  that  tlie  former  falls  short  of  the  latter  by  (taking  the 
larger  value  of  corn  exports)  7,664,00 — 5, 980, 000==$  1,684,000, 
Hence  B  has  to  pay  a  cash  balance  of  this  amount. 

We  may  consider  this  as  the  result  of  the  first  period  of 
exchange* — ^say  the  first  com  crop  under  free  tmde.  Now  it  is 
evident  Uiat  this  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  since,  as  gold  is 
sent  from  B  to  A,  prices  rise  in  A,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diminution  of  gold  in  B  leads  to  a  fall  of  prices  in  B,  The  effect 
would  be  to  diminish  the  profit  in  exporting  com  from  A  to  B, 
and  the  steel  exported  from  B  to  A  would  be  sold  on  better  terms. 
Whatever  gain  accrues  to  A  in  this  form  of  statement,  tlierefore, 
is  greater  than  it  would  enjoy  in  the  long  run,  and,  vice  versa, 
the  situation  of  B  would  be  better  in  the  long  run  than  shown 
here. 

Tabulating  and  comparing  the  production  and  consumption 
under  non-intercourse  and  free  trade : — 


Before  the  o perking  of  trade, 

A  produced  6,020,000  tons  ^  $23.50, 
**  *'       97,300,000   bu,  (^  ssc 


After  the  trade, 

A  produced    5,660,000  totis  @  $29.40, 
"  **       106,200,000  bu,   @  58)jc,. 


Before  the  trade, 

A  consumed    6,020,000  tons, 
'*  "         97,300,000  bu*, 


$171,570,000 
53,515,000 

$325,085,000 

$166,404,000 

64,127,000 

$^30,531,000 

$171,570,000 
53*515*000 

$925,085,000 
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After  the  trade, 

A  consumed    5,86o»ooo  tons,  ....  $172,284,000 

"          **         93,100,000  bu.,  ....  54,463,000 


$226,747,000 
Cash  balance, 1,684,000 


$228,431,000 
Note  that  A  gets  a  smaller  supply  of  commodities  at  a  higher  valuation. 

Before  the  opening  of  trade, 

B  produces    7,100,000  tons  ®  $29.55,  .  $209,805,000 

•*        "         52,700,000  bu.    @  69^c.,  .        .  36,626,500 


$246,431,500 


After  the  trade, 

B  produces    7,330,000  tons  %  $29.40,  .        .        $215,502,000 

**  *•        46,600,000  bu.    @  58^c.,  .        .  27,261,000 


$242,763,000 


Before  the  trade, 

B  consumes    7,100,000  tons,  ....        $209,805,000 

"  **         52,700,000  bu.,  ....  36,626,000 


$246,431,500 


After  the  trade, 

B  consumes    7,130,000  tons,  ....        $209,622,000 

**  '*  59,600,000  bu.,  ....  34,866,000 


$244,488,000 
Deduct  cash 1,684,000 


$242,804,000 
Note  that  B  gets  a  greater  supply  of  commodities  at  a  lower  valuation. 

Taking  both  countries  together  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

Before  the  trade. 

Production  of  steel,     13,020,000  tons,    .        .        .        $381,375,000 
**  •*  com,  149,700,000  bu.,      .        .        .  90,141,500 


$471,516,500 


After  the  trade. 

Production  of  steel,     12,990,000  tons,     .        .        .        $381,906,000 
•*  '*  com,  152,800,000  bu.,      .        .        .  91,388,000 


$475,286,000 
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We  see  from  this  table  that  more  steel  and  less  com  are  pro- 
duced tinder  free  trade  than  under  the  condition  of  non-inter- 
course. Though  a  greater  value  is  produced  under  free  trade, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  there  is  also  a  greater  utility,  i,  e., 
a  greater  benefit.^  The  measure  of  benefit  in  the  enjo)Tnent  of 
commodities  is  determined  by  their  total  utility,  not  their  total 
value  The  former  exceeds  the  latter  by  an  amount  which  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  has  called  "Consumer's  Rent:'*  The  proposition 
that  benefit  is  measured  by  total  utility  rather  than  by  total  value 
was  firmly  established  by  Jevons,  though  he  was  not  the  first  to 
demonstrate  it.^  It  has  been  disputed  whether  total  utility  and 
consumer's  rent  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  money,  but  this 
course  is  upheld  by  the  best  authorities.® 

The  diagrams  do  not  furnish  any  means  of  measuring  the 
total  utility  of  com  or  steel,  but  they  do  furnish  means  for  meas- 
uring certain  differences  in  utility.  By  reference  to  the  corn 
diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gain  in  total  utility  for 
B,  represented  by  HNML.  and  a  loss  to  A  represented  by  NPQF. 
These  areas  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  value,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows, 

HNML=)i  (69j4  +  5fiK)(59.6cw.ooo— S3. 700,000)  =  64    X^*9oo,ooo  =  $4,416,000 
N  PQF  -5^  (S8^  H-  SS)  (97.3^*^00  -  93,100.000)  =  56^X4,200,000  =  fa,  383, 350 

This  gives  a  net  gain  in  utility  of  corn  of  $2,032,650. 

Pursuing  the  same  analysis  for  steel,  we  find  utility  of  steel 
consumed  in  A  is  reduced  by  an  amount  represented  by  the  area 
DFBA,  while  in  B  it  is  increased  by  an  amount  represented  by 
the  area  CENP<      Computing  these  areas  in  terms  of  value, 

'  Roscbf^r,  FoHticai  Eamomy^  \i,  402,  tr^insU  New  York,  1878. 

***Ii  I9  a  most  itnportaiii  result  of  this  theory  that  the  ratio  of  exch^mge  gives 
no  indication  of  the  real  benefit  derived  from  the  action  of  exchange,  «  ,  *  «  in 
estimaiing  the  benefit  whicb  a  consumer  derives  from  a  commodity  :  it  la  the  total 
utility  which  must  be  taken  as  the  measure,  not  the  final  degree  of  uiiUty  on 
which  the  terms  of  exchange  depend,"— Jevons,  Tki&ry  0/  Pff/itieal Ecani>my,  ed. 
SSSI*  pp^  141,  143,  A  valuable  historical  note  on  thU  doctrine  may  be  found 
in  Fantaleoni*  Pur/  E^im^mus,  p*  7S  note.  It  was  appHcd  to  practical  ques- 
tions of  railway  policy  by  Dupuit  in  articles  in  the  AnnaUs  dtsp&nis  H  chamuiet 
in  1644  and  1849  \  sec  Edgcworth,  in  Palgrave's  Duti&n&ry  under  Duffuit.  A 
good  summary  of  Dupuit's  doctrine  is  given  in  Picard,  TraiU  des  chemins  dt  ftr^ 
U  141-150,  Paris,  16B7. 

■Edgeworlh,  Etonf^mie  Journal,  iv,  151  ;  Lie  ben,  jb.,  718;  Pantaleoni,  rsS. 
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DFBA=^  (28.50  ■+-  29.40)  (6,020,000  —  5,860,000)  =  28.95  X  160,000  =  $4,632,000 
CENP=>i  (29.55  +  29.40)  (7,130,000  -  7.100,000)  =  29.475  X  30.000  =    $884,250 

i.  e.,  a  net  loss  in  utility  of  steel  of  $3,747,750.  But  A  receives  in 
part  payment  for  its  com  $1,684,000,  which  must  be  reckoned  in 
the  exchange.  It  is  evident  that  this  cannot  have  a  utility  for  A 
gfreater  than  its  nominal  value,  in  strict  theory  something  less; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  this  gold  to  B  is  not  less  than  its 
nominal  value,  but  is  theoretically  somewhat  greater,  because  the 
added  supply  in  one  case  satisfied  an  inferior  want  and  the  sur- 
render of  it  represented  the  restriction  of  money  to  a  higher  mar- 
ginal utility.^  But,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem, no  great  error  exists  in  taking  the  nominal  value  as  equal 
to  the  utility  in  both  cases.  On  this  assumption  the  account  of 
A  stands. 

Loss  in  utility  on  corn, $2,383,350 

**     *•      "       '*   steel, 4,632,000 

$7,015,350 
Gain  in  cash, 1,684,000 

Total  loss  of  utility, $5.33i.350 

And  the  account  of  B  stands. 

Gain  in  utility  on  corn, «        $4,416,000 

•   steel, 884,250 

$5,300,250 
Loss  in  cash, 1,684,000 

Total  gain  in  utility, $3,616,250 

Taking  the  international  account  we  have. 

Loss  of  utility  on  steel $3,747,75o 

Gain  in      **       **  corn, 2,032,650 

Loss  of  utility, $1,715,100 

We  have  then  a  loss  of  utility  in  the  case  of  free  trade.  But  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a  system  of  production  depends, 
not  only  on  the  utilities  produced,  but  also  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing them.^ 

i«ewortli,  Bcommie  Journal,  iv,  636;  cf.  Pantaleoni,  p.  76,  different  view. 
»  Meonomic  Journal,  iv,  p.  40  ;  Auspitz  u.  Lieben,  p.  23. 
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In  order  to  take  account  of  the  costs  of  obtaining  the  com- 
modtties,  as  well  as  the  amounts  obtained  under  international 
trade^  we  may  make  a  calculation  in  the  following  manner : 

A  consumes  in  steel,  before  the  trade,  6,020,000  tons  @  28.50^ 
a  value  of  $171,570,000,  and  after  the  trade  5,860.000  tons  @ 
^40,  a  value  of  $172,284,000.  There  is  a  greater  cost  for  a 
less  qiiantity.  The  loss  in  respect  to  quantity  may  be  estimated 
St  the  origitta]  price,*  i,  e,,  160,000  tons  @  28.50^^4,560,000. 
Further,  there  is  an  increase  of  cost  for  each  ton  of  90  cents, 
which,  for  5,860,000  tons,  gives  $5,274,000,  The  total  loss  on 
sted  is  $9,834,000.  A  consumes  in  corn,  before  the  trade, 
97t300,ooo  bu-  @  55  cents,  a  value  of  $53,515,000,  and  after  the 
trade,  93.100,000  hu.  @  ^%Y^  cents,  a  value  of  $54,463,000; 
i.  t,  a  greater  cost  for  a  less  quantity.  The  loss  on  the  diminu- 
tiaii  in  quantity  is  4,200,000  bu.  @  55  cents  :=  $2,3 10,000,  The 
IcMS  by  reason  of  advanced  price  on  the  consumption  is  93,100,- 
bu,  X  3J^  cents  =^$3,258,500-     So  far  the  loss  on  corn  is 

,568,500.  But,  while  the  consumers  as  a  class  lose  this,  there 
is  some  Dompensation  in  the  gains  in  rent  by  the  com  pro- 
docers,  who  constitute  of  course  a  part  of  the  community.  This 
w  y^  (97.300,000+106,200,000)  (585^— 55)=ioo750,oooX 
3J4  cents  ^$3,561,250.  Deducting  this  from  the  loss  on  com 
abmrev  we  get  a  net  loss  of  $2,007,250. 

Now  the  loss  on  steel  was  $9,834,000;  adding  to  this  the  loss 
oa  com,  we  have  $11,841,250,  But  A  receives  a  cash  balance 
ol  $1,684^000,  which  must  be  deducted,  and  leaves  a  net  loss  of 
$10,157,250. 

B  consumes  in  steel,  before  the  trade,  7,100,000  tons  @  29.55, 

value  of  $209,805,000,  and  after  the  trade,  7,130,000  tons  @ 
29,40,  a  value  of  $209,622,000.  That  is,  B  gets  more  steel  at  a 
bwcr  price.  The  gain  resulting  from  an  increase  in  quantity  of 
estimated  at  the  previous  price,  is  30,000  tons  @  29.55  = 
500.  Tlie  gain  resulting  from  the  lowering  of  price  covers 
Bie  whole  consumption,  and  is  7,130,000  @  15  cents  =  $1,069,- 
Soa    The  gain  on  steel,  therefore,  is  $t, 956^000. 

B  consumes  in  corn,  before  the  trade,  52,700,000  bu.  @  69^^$ 
ccBte,  a  value  of  $36,626,000,  and  after  the  trade,  59,600,000 

*tdg«wiifik,  S4*mmie  J^mrtiah  iv,  6aS.     He  prefers,  however,  the  ttie*xi. 
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bu.  @  s8j^  cents,  a  value  of  $34,866,000.  That  is,  B  gets  more 
com  at  a  less  price.  The  gain  in  quantity  at  the  previous  price 
is  6,900,000  X  69^  cents  =  $4,795,500.  The  gain  from  the  fall 
in  price  covers  the  whole  consumption,  and  is  59,600,000  X  1 1  c 
=  $6,556,000.  The  gain  in  com  for  consumers  is  $11,351,500. 
But  the  com  producers,  who  are  a  part  of  the  commimity,  lose, 
Yi  (52,700,000  +  46,600,000)  (69j4  —  58>4)=  49*650,000  X 
II  cents  =  $5,461,500.  Subtracting  this  from  the  consumer's' 
gain,  we  have — gain  in  com, — $5,890,000.  Adding  the  gains  in 
com  and  steel,  we  have  1,956,000  +  5,890,000 =$7,846,000. 
But  B  pays  a  cash  balance  of  $1,684,000,  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted, and  as  a  final  result,  we  have  B's  gain  in  the  trade  is 
$6,162,000. 

Taking  both  countries  together  we  have, 

A        .        .        .        $10,157,250        .        .  loss. 

B        .        .        .  6,162,000        .  .        gain. 


$3f995i250        .  .  net  loss. 

If  we  use  the  second  method  proposed  above,  we  arrive  at  sub- 
stantially similar  results.  Comparing  the  results  as  to  total  util- 
ity, we  find  a  loss  of  $2,311,350,  instead  of  $1,715,100— a  dis- 
parity of  $596,250.  The  calculation  may  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  article. 

If  the  demonstration  here  given  is  valid,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  maximum  benefit  to  one  country  is  not  found  necessarily 
under  conditions  of  free  exchange;  further,  taking  both  coun- 
tries together,  the  same  result  is  possible.  The  first  proposition, 
i.  e.,  that  one  country  may  benefit  by  a  limitation  of  trade,  has 
been  maintained  by  a  good  many  authorities,  but  the  second 
proposition,  that  both  countries  considered  jointly  may  gain,  at 
least  for  ordinary  commerce,  is  admitted  by  no  authority,  I  believe, 
except  Professor  Edgeworth.  Jevons,  who  did  so  much  to 
develop  the  knowledge  of  the  measurement  of  total  utility,  clearly 
denied  it.*     I  can  discover  nothing  in  Messrs.  Auspitz  and  Lie- 

^  Customs  duties  may  be  requisite  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  but  the  time 
i8  past  when  any  economist  should  give  the  slightest  countenance  to  their  em- 
oyment  for  manipulating  trade,  or  for  interfering  with  the  natural  tendency  of 
itnge  to  increase  utility. — ^Jevons,  p.  145-6. 
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ben's  elaborate  treatise  on  prices  which  supports  this  thesis.^ 
Sidgwick  says:  'Trotection  in  certain  cases  and  within  certain 
limits  would  probably  be  advantageous  to  the  protecting  country 
— and  ev^i  perhaps  to  the  world/*^  But  the  only  cases  he  con- 
$iders  are  those  concerning  the  protection  of  infant  industries  and 
those  industries  in  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  sunk.  Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth  accepts  this  doctrine,  holding  that  such  a  result 
is  possible  in  such  cases,  which  he  describes  as  involving  "organic 
diangc!%"  in  trade.^  But  he  gives  to  this  term  a  more  extensive 
meaning,  and  includes  in  it  the  material  conditions  of  our 
hypothesis,  viz,,  increasing  and  diminishing  costs,*  The  ques- 
tioii  may  be  raised  whether  these  changes  might  not  occur  tech- 
nicany  in  "short  periods/'  thougli  still,  doubtless,  they  would  be 
**cc»mph'cated**  in  their  effects,  and  hence  "organic/*^  Whatever 
indefiniteness,  if  it  is  such,  may  appear  to  exist  in  the  terminol- 
ogy, the  conclusion  of  Professor  Edgeworth  is  plain  that  it  is 
sible  there  might  be  a  gain  by  a  restriction  of  trade,  taking 
countries  together.**     The  authority  of  abstract  and  gener- 

***Dcr  GememauUen  eines  Landes  \%l  ^1$o  wtt:  dJe  Befrlcdigung  ein&s  Indi- 

%%<,  d^nn  am  klcinsten^  wenn  nichts  von  Frcmdem  gefcauft  und  nichts  an 

aiKverkauft  wird,  sci  es,  da^s  dies   freiwillig  gescjiehe,  oder  durch  eioc 

lion  des  Aussenhatidels  erxwungen  wcrde ;  der   Gemelnwuiicn  w^chst 

,  gleich^eit   in  welcher  Rlchtung  der  Verkehr  mit  dem  Auslande  sich 

^c  fr6sser  diesen  wird," — ^Auspitz  u,  Lieben,  Thmrk  dts  Frtuci^  ss* 

**  I^Qr  b^lde  Llnder  xusammeri  ergibl  skh  hierbet  der  Internationale  Gemein- 
I  bmf#t  an  dcm  das  Exportland  mit  dem  Beitrage  b^^Co,  das  Imporiland  mit 
I  paftidptn.     Dieser  Nutzantheil  an  dem  iatcrnationalen  Verkehr,  deri  wir 
Ifitand   schan  in   Fig.  73  dargestellt  habcn  Iritt   in  jcdem  der  beiden 
'  sti  dem  Gi^meirrnutxen  hmzu,  den  dasselbe  aus  einem  in  Inneren  freieiii 
I  aitc«en  abcr  gttndicli  abgescblossenen  Verkehr  in  dem  Anikel  A  gesogea 
•" — lb,.  »,  414. 
l«  tliU  emaii|»le  tltef  show  that  ihe  greatest  benefit  exists  under  free-trade» 
^num  i>l  ronsiimcr''s  and  producer's  surpluses.     They  consider  only 

\ivf  which  is  exchanged  for  money, 
\\^  Paiiiicai  Etenomy^  p.  4! 8. 
'Edfefronh,  Bc^f^mk  Jaumat,  iv,  49* 

*lb.,  jS*  4S.  ei38.  '  lb.,  426, 

*1K^  4^^^-  Professor  Edgeworth  does  not  make  aay  partkuiar  proof  of  our 
fnpotltioo  :  bie  eon-fiders  it  in  conneciion  ^ith  a  previous,  related,  proposition 
tl  w^inl  lo  notMiT^nic  changes.     His  general  statements  in  regard  to  them  are 


ts  icfinl  10  iKc  class  of  cases  which  he  designates  ABcDE  (i.  e,,  A  =:  interna^ 
itMie  ptoper,  B  =  two  coumnes,  c  =  interest  of  both,  D  =  present  advan- 
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alized  mathematical  deduction  supports  therefore  the  present 
specific  calculation. 

The  analysis  in  this  example  shows  that  the  principle  of  com- 
parative cost  operating  on  the  self-interest  of  individuals  results 
in  a  trade  which  is  injurious  to  the  nation  producing  an  e^qxxrt 
at  decreasing  returns  and  beneficial  to  the  nation  producing  an 
export  at  increasing  returns.  From  the  point  of  view  of  national 
welfare,  what  is  desirable  is  the  maximum  of  utility  with  mini- 
mum of  cost.  The  principle  of  private  interest  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  public  welfare  in  A.  The  only  effective  remedy 
appears  in  state  action  to  prohibit  the  exchange.  In  the  case  of 
B,  national  interest  and  private  interest  work  harmoniously  under 
free  trade.  From  the  cosmopolitan  standpoint  the  test  of  bene- 
ficial trade  is  the  same,  and,  in  this  case,  would  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion against  free  trade. 

The  whole  argument,  so  far,  has  been  based  upon  the  implied 
condition,  upon  which  the  whole  theory  of  international  trade 
rests,  that  there  is  no  transfer  of  labor  and  capital  between  the 
two  countries.^  Evidently  the  superior  productive  advantages 
of  A  would  make  it  profitable  to  transfer  labor  and  capital  from 

tage,  £  =  short  periods)  he  says:  *'When  we  consider  the  interest  of  both 
parties,  not  of  one  only,  the  chance  of  benefit  resulting  from  interferences  with 
trade  is  diminished." — p.  438.  Considering  the  case  ABcde  (where  d  =  future 
as  well  as  present  advantage,  and  e  =  complicated  functions  and  organic  changes) 
he  says  :  *'  The  doctrine  that  interferences  with  trade  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations  becomes  more  questionable  when  we  consider  organic  changes 
operating  for  a  considerable  time.  The  possibility  that  such  measures  should 
be  attended  with  advantage  to  all  is  well  shown  by  Professor  Sidgwick  in  his 
chapter  on  protection." — p.  438-9.  The  conclusion  in  the  first  case  does  not 
seem  so  clear,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  following  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
first  article  :  *'  When  we  take  the  interest  of  all  parties  we  are  met  with  the  axiom 
that  any  interference  with  exchange  diminishes  the  sum  of  total  advantage 
resulting  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  axiom,  like  most  of  the  propositions 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  presents  two  aspects  according  as  we  consider 
small  or  organic  changes.  With  reference  to  the  former  case  it  may  be  accepted 
without  qualification,  except  so  far  as  the  level  of  utility,  so  to  speak,  is  regarded 
as  different  in  different  countries  ;  the  exports  of  one  country  as  compared  with 
another  costing  more  labour,  and  the  imports  exciting  more  satisfaction." — p.  49. 
If  this  exception  means  to  provide  for  taking  into  account  toul  utility,  I  do  not 
"understand  why  it  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  proviso,  for  how  can  '*  total 
tntage  "  ever  be  measured  without  taking  total  utility  into  account  ? 

■Hide,  pp.  S-ll  ;    Caimes,  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  pp. 
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B  to  A-  What  would  be  the  most  effective  redistribution  under 
ihc  conditions  assumed?  Since  A  produces  steel  at  a  less  cost 
than  B,  and  at  a  cost  that  remains  less  for  any  given  increase, 
il  is  evident  that  die  whole  production  of  steel  could  be  carried  on 
oiosl  ccotiomically  in  A.  The  same  reasoning  does  not  apply, 
bcwever,  to  the  production  of  com,  for,  though  A  could  produce 
MUf  given  amount  more  cheaply  than  B,  the  cheapest  method 
would  require  a  partial  utilization  of  the  resources  of  B, 

It  is  evident  that  a  prohibition  of  trade  would  be  advantageous 
to  A,  under  the  conditions  assumed  in  the  theory  of  international 
trader  i,  e,  no  transfer  of  capital  or  labor.  Restrictions  on  trade 
of  a  less  rigid  character  would  have  less  beneficial  effects  of  the 
same  sort  for  A,  while  encouragements  of  trade  would  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  B.  We  may  consider  the  following  important 
cases: 

(a)  an  import    dutj  in  A   on  steel. 

(b)  *^        B      *     com, 

(c)  **    export      '*      *'    A    " 

(d)  '*        *■     bounty  '*    B    •*    stecK 

(e)  \  producer's    **      "    B    **    corn. 

(a)  Let  there  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
npOftatiofi  of  sted  into  A,  based  on  the  price  in  A.  Let 
150,000  tons  be  exported  from  B  to  A.  This  requires  an 
iacrease  of  production  in  B,  which,  by  cheapening  the  article, 
the  home  demand.*  An  export  of  150,000  tons  will  be 
at  a  cost  of  about  $29.45,  where  the  total  production 
ii  about  7,280,000  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  export  $4417,500. 
This  15  charged  witli  an  import  duty  at  A  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
local  price*  The  local  price  on  the  diminished  local  output  would 
(alxmt  $29*20,  where  the  local  production  is  5,750,000  tons, 
the  value  of  the  import  would  be  $4,380,000,  on  which  the 
duty  would  amount  to  $438,000.  The  importer*s  cost, 
Acrefore,  would  be  $4*417,500  +  $438,000  =j  $4,855,500.  The 
Hed  would  sell  for  $4,380,000  (which  shows  an  initial  loss  of 
t^S^ooo).  If  the  proceeds  are  invested  in  com,  the  production 
voold  be  increased  by  the  new  demand  ($4,380,000).  At  57 
CBits  103,500,000  btL  are  produced  at  a  cost  of  $58,425,000, 

*CC.  nwUic»d  of  Aospiti  u.  Lieben,  p.  366. 
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while  the  local  demand  is  for  94,750,000  bu.  of  a  value  of 
$54,007,500.  The  difference  here  is  $4,417,500,  which  is 
approximately  that  sought.  The  proceeds  on  the  sale  of  the 
imported  steel  put  into  com  at  57  cents  will  fetch  7,680,000  bu* 
This  corn,  brought  to  B,  and  sold,  would  lower  tlie  price,  by 
increasing  the  supply,  to  about  63 J4  cents  (constuiiption  = 
56,500,000  buO*  At  this  price  the  corn  would  sell  for  $4,857,- 
6oo»  Now  it  cost  (including  duty  on  sted)  $4,855,000  to  get 
it  The  trade  barely  pays,  therefore.  Of  course  in  real  trade 
the  first  movement  w^ould  be  an  exchange  of  com  for  gold,  until 
the  changes  in  prices  made  the  export  of  steel  pay  on  a  money 
basis. 

This  calculation  giv^es  us  approximate  data  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  tax.  The  essential  quantities  for  the 
determination  of  benefit  are  the  differences  in  consumer's  and 
producer's  rents  and  the  tax  itself*^  By  keeping  down  the  price 
of  corn,  through  the  diminution  of  exports,  the  consumption  is 
94,750,000  bu.  @  57  cents  instead  of  93,100,000  bu.  @  58  }4 
cents,  as  under  free  trade;  i,  e.,  a  larger  supply  at  a  lower  cost; 
viz.,  $54,007,500  as  compared  with  $54,463,000,  The  steel 
consumption  is  5,900,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $i72>28o,ooo  (@ 
$29.20),  instead  of  5,860,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $172,284,000,  as 
under  free  trade.  At  the  mling  prices  in  the  market  the  extra 
consumption  of  corn  is  worth  $940,500,  and  the  extra  consump- 
tion of  steel  $1,168,000.  The  gain  accming  through  lower 
prices  applies  to  the  whole  consumption  (20  cents  per  ton  on  sted 
and  y^  cent  per  bu.  on  com)  and  is  for  steel,  $1,180,000,  and  for 
com,  $1,421,250*  A  also  gets  the  tax,  which  is  $438,000. 
The  only  loss  that  appears  is  that  of  the  com  producers,  whose 
rents  fall  with  decreased  production.  As  compared  with  free 
trade  they  lose, 

%  (106,200,000  +  I03* 500.000)  (58,5  —  57)  =  i04,350»ooo  X  i>ic,  =  $i,s65t250* 

Taking  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  gains  and  losses,  we  have  as 
the  net  g^n  to  A  under  the  import  tax,  as  compared  with  free 
trade,  $3,582,500, 

A  similar  calculation  for  B  would  show  results  less  favorable 
to  B  than  under  free  trade, 
>  Auspiu  y.  Lie  ben.  p.  415  ;  Edge  worth,  Ei&nmftic  Journal,  it,  p»  4S,  note. 
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That  one  country  might  gain  in  this  manner  by  levying  a  tax 
(whicii  migfht  have  been  deduced  directly  from  our  main  demon- 
stration, but  which  has  been  shown  here  by  specific  calculation) 
Ihi  been  recognized  as  possible  by  a  number  of  authorities.^ 
Coumot  comes  to  the  conclusion,  also,  that  the  price  of  the  taxed 
artide  may  fall,  but  the  corr©:tness  of  his  conclusion  is  impeached 
by  an  error  in  mathematics.^  Professor  Carver  has  also  argued 
that  the  price  may  fall  in  respect  to  the  article  taxed.^  Sidg- 
wicfc,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
price  may  not  rise;  and  so  does  Professor  Seligman."*  Our  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  observed,  shows  that  the  prices  of  both  of  the 
commodities  traded  in  will  fall  in  the  country  laying  the  tax* 

(b)  Let  there  be  a  specific  tax  of  lo  cents  per  bu.  on  corn 
isifjorted  into  B.  This  evidently  would  check  the  exportation  of 
com  from  A,  Let  4,000,000  bu,  be  exported  from  A,  The  cost 
wmild  be    56   cenu,  and  the  total  production  ioo»ooo,ooo  bu. 

cost  of  the  export  would  be  $2,240,000.      The  tax  in  B 
be   $4CK),ooo,  giving  an   importer's  cost  of  $2,640,000. 
This  sdls  at  66  cents  in  B,  and  gives  in  proceeds  $2,640,000. 

total  consumption  in  B  is  54,900,000  bu*  We  have  here  the 
of  importation.  Investing  the  proceeds  in  steel,  the  pro- 
Aictiofi  is  increased  to  about  7,200,000  tons  @  $29.50.  The 
Aommt  of  steel  obtained  for  $2,640,000  is  about  89,500  tons* 
lifiporting  this  into  A,  the  production  there  is  reduced  to 
$330,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  $28.90  per  ton.  The  sale  of  the  steel 
realizes  $2,586,550,  We  have  here  a  level  of  com  prices  (account 
hm^  taken  of  the  tax)  and  a  balance  of  commodity  exports 
(approximately).     If  the  tax  were  raised  to  14  cents  per  bu*, 

*AitspiU  ti.  Lkbcn,  p.  415*  Cf,  Edge  worth,  E€^ftamu  Jaurn^i^  iv,  45-47,  and 
fc  mtlioniics  there  cited. 

^Co«fiM>t.  Mfithfmahrai  PrittdpUs  &f  the  Thtcry  &f  Wtaith^  pp.  l2a-3,  transK 
H.  T,  1^7.     For  this  criiicism  see  Fisher,  QmtrUrfy  J&urtml 0/ Et^m^mus,  xU, 

*C»nnFT,  Yale  Riview,  Nov,  1S96.  p,  ^70.     **A  dimJnutJon  in  the  amouol 
i  wUJ  ofiea  m  larger  market  to  the  home  producer  and  may  enable  him  to 
BCt   e^Mpcr,  because  on  a  larger  scale."     See  also   Public.  Amer.  Econ, 
)d  teries,  vol,  iii*  no,  i,  pp.  170-1, 
*Sdg^kk,  p,  495,  note  ;  SeUgman.  SAi/Hftj^  and  ItiMatcr  &/  Taxaiien^  p,  303, 
litd^  New  York  Sd99* 
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tbe  G3SC  of  the  drst  bushd  imported  into  B  would  still  be  less 
rran  trie  cc-st  in  B.  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the  first 
rrc  of  seed  imported  from  A  into  B  would  have  a  greater  advan- 
age  in  cheapness.  Hence  the  immediate  tendency  would  be 
tovards  steel  imports  into  B  instead  of  com  imports.  How- 
ever, for  large  amounts  this  would  not  hold,  since  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  com  in  B  would  soon  reverse  the  relations  of  com- 
parative cost. 

What  are  the  effects  of  this  tax  ?  We  may  use  the  data  in  the 
trade  outlined  above.  The  consumption  of  com  in  B  is  54,900,- 
000  bu.,  as  compared  with  59,600,000  bu.  under  free  trade.  The 
difference  is  4,500,000  bu.,  and  this  decrease  in  quantity  at  the 
prevailing  price  represents  a  value  of  $2,970,000.  The  increase 
in  cost  is  7I »  cents  per  bu.,  and  this,  taken  for  the  whole  con- 
sonqmon,  gives  an  increased  cost  of  $4,117,500.  The  con- 
samer*s  loss  therefore  is  $7,087,500.  The  com  producers  in  B 
gain,  however,  by  the  increase  in  rents,  which  is, 

H  (59,600.000  -f-  54,900.000)  (66  -  58^)  =  57*250,000  X  7  =  t*.293,750. 

The  net  loss  on  com,  therefore,  is  $2,793,750.  The  constunp- 
tion  of  steel  is  7,1 10,000  tons,  instead  of  7,130,000  tons,  as  under 
free  trade.  The  loss  from  decrease  in  quantity  at  the  prevailing 
price  ($^.50)  equals  $590,000.  The  loss  on  the  total  consump- 
tion, through  the  rise  in  price  (10  cents),  is  $711,000.  The 
total  a>nsumer*s  loss  on  steel  is  $1,301,000.  Taking  the  stun  of 
the  losses  in  com  and  steel,  we  have  $4,094,750.  But  the 
exchequer  of  B  gains  $400,000;  deducting  this,  we  have  a  net 
loss  for  B  of  $3,694,750.  The  results  in  A,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  sliow  a  favorable  situation,  as  compared  with  free  trade- 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  the  authorities  which  support 
this  conclusion.^ 

(c)  Let  A  levy  an  export  duty  on  com  of  10  cents  per  bu. 
Plrom  the  preceding  example  we  know  that  a  4,000,000  bu. 
lort  brings  the  cost  in  A,  plus  the  tax  (which  is  the  same  in 
i  ctse)  to  an  equality  with  the  selling  price  in  B.  The  gen- 
nl  effect  of  the  trade  would  be  the  same,  except  that  A  gets  the 
IX  instead  of  B.     Such  a  tax  of  course  would  be  to  the  advan- 

IHotti  however,  Professor  Marshall's  determination  of  a  producer's  tax  on  a 
idttj  in  en  Isolated  country.    {Principles,  ist  ed.,  pp.  447-8.) 
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tagc  of  A  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  B  as  compared  with  free 
trade. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  result  has  been  frequently  admitted** 
(d)  Let  there  be  an  export  bounty  in  B  on  steel  of  $5  per  ton. 
Let  300,000  tons  of  sted  be  exported  from  B  to  A.  The  total 
prodtK±ion  (disregarding  the  bounty)  would  increase  to  7470,000 
loiis^  while  the  consumption  in  B  would  advance  to  7,170,000 
tons.  The  price  levd  would  be  $29,35,  3Jid  the  total  cost 
$219,244,500*  But  a  bounty  of  $5  per  ton  on  300,000  tons 
would  be  $1,500,000.  This  would  in  effect  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  output  to  $217,744,500,  where  the  rate  per  ton  would  be 
$29.15.  But  at  $29.15  the  local  demand  increases  to  about 
7,^20,ooo  tons.  The  300,000  tons  exported  must  be  additional 
Id  that-  ( Here  again  gr^t  accuracy  would  require  another  cal- 
culation like  that  above,  and  so  on  ad  inf*)  The  total  produc- 
tioci  would  be  approximately  7,520,000  tons  @  $29.15. 
Insported  into  A,  the  sale  of  this  steel  would  diminish  the  local 
ded  production  to  5,470,000  tons,  where  the  price  is  $29.90. 
The  imported  steel  sells  for  $8,970,000.  This  sum  invested  in 
com  lea«ls  to  an  increase  of  production  to  108^000,000  bu.  @  59 
oeotSy  where  the  local  demand  plus  the  $8,970,000  nearly  covers 
tile  cost-  (Consumption  92,500,000,  with  value  of  $54,575,000, 
pfoduction  108,000,000  with  value  of  $63, 720^000.)  If  this 
corn  is  imported  into  B,  prices  fall  to  57  cents,  at  which  the 
onportation  sells  for  $8,835,000,  which  approximately  covers  the 
coii  of  the  steel  exported  ($8,745,000),  though  not  the  bounty 
($1,500^000).  This  example  may  be  used  to  give  data  for 
determining  the  general  tendency  and  effects  of  the  bounty. 

The  steel  consumption  of  B  would  be  increased,  as  compared 
with  free  trade,  by  90*000  tons,  which  at  the  prevailing  prices  is 
voftli  $2,623,500.  Moreover,  the  price  having  declined,  there 
woeid  be  a  gain  on  the  whole  consumption  of  25  cents  per  ton, 
vUdi  tor  7,220,000  tons  gives  $1,805,000.  Com  consumption 
iwold  be  increased,  as  compared  with  free  trade,  by  1,300,000  bu. 
(linpoit=^  15,500,000  bu.,  local  production  ^45400,000,  @ 
alioot  57  caits.)     At  prevailing  prices,  this  incr^se  in  quantity 

MM,  11,  f  3$ ;  Roschf r.  if,  436.     Cf.  Edgewonh,  £f^n&mic  Jeummi,  Iv,   pp. 
id  iht  iititharltie»  there  cited, 
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has  a  value  of  $74i,cxx).  The  lower  price  for  the  whole  con- 
sumption gives  a  gain  of  $913,500.  The  consumer's  gain  on 
corn  and  steel  is  $6,083,000.  But  the  corn  producers  lose  in 
rents, 

X  (46,600,000  +  45,400,000)  (58X  —  57)  =  46,000,000  X  i^c.  =  $690,000. 

The  bounty  is  another  cost — $1,500,000.  Deducting  these  last 
two  items  from  the  consumer's  gains,  we  have  as  the  net  gain 
for  B  $3,893,000. 

The  position  of  A  is  of  course  less  favorable  in  this  case  than 
under  free  trade. 

We  have  a  lower  scale  of  prices  for  B  than  under  free  trade.* 
(e)  Let  a  bounty  of  4  cents  per  bu.  be  given  to  the  com  pro- 
ducers of  B.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  cost  or  supply 
schedule  in  B  by  4  cents.  (This  is  drawn  on  the  enlarged  dia- 
gram at  the  necessary  points.)  With  this  new  cost  schedule, 
what  would  be  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  joint 
production  of  the  two  countries? 

By  measurement  we  find  that  at  58c. — 

B  produces    48,800,000   bu. 
A         **  104,900,000     •* 


153,700,000 

B  consumes    60,000,000 
A  "  93,700,000 


153.700,000    •* 
A    exports      11,200,000  bu.,  value,  $6,496,000 

With  a  production  of  48,800,000  bu.,  the  bounty  (@  4  cents  per 
bu.)  is  $1,952,000.  The  steel  export  from  B  to  A  at  the  levd 
of  price  would  be  (as  under  free  trade)  200,000  tons,  at  a  val- 
uation of  $5,980,000.  The  corn  import  is  $6,496,000,  and  hence 
there  is  a  cash  balance  payable  by  B  of  $516,000.  (Under  free 
trade  the  cash  balance  was  $1,684,000.)  The  effect  of  the 
bounty   is  to  increase  the   consumption   of  com   in   B   frcMn 

'  Edgeworth,  Economic  Journal,  iv,  p.  48.  Cf.  Auspitz  u.  Lieben,  p.  415 ; 
Coumot,  p.  124.  Roscher  says  that  export  bounties  raise  the  prices  of  the 
articles  exported ;  ii,  428.  Note  Professor  Marshall's  determination  of  the 
effect  of  a  producer's  bounty  on  such  a  commodity  in  an  isolated  country. 
'^rimelfUt,  xst  ed.,  p.  4490 
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59,600,000  to  60,000,000  bu.,  a  gain  of  400,000  bu.  At  the  pre- 
vmUing^  price  the  gain  here  amounts  to  $232,000,  On  the  whole 
consumption  there  is  a  lowering  of  cost  by  j^  cent  per  bu., 
whidi  gives  a  gain  of  $300,000,  There  is  also  a  gain  for  the 
cdth  producers  in  increased  rent, 

%  <48,Soa,ooo  +  46,6cjo.qoo)  (5a  -  54 j^  =  47.700.«»  X  ^%c.  =  $1,669,500. 


I 


|l.«(|^teo  ^  A&CD. 

Tut  is  tlbe  fain  \n  rent,   because  £FG  is  the  ongitial   rent  anil  ACH  Is  the 
fVfit;  and  since  £FG  =  BDI{,  the  bounty  reti(  ACH   tnusi  exceed  EFG 

The  total  gain  in  com  is  $2,201,500,  as  compared  with  free  trade. 
The  circumstances  respecting  the  consumption  of  steel  remain 
die  wne^  hot  the  cash  balance  is  reduced  from  $1,684,000  to 
$516,000,  a  gain  of  $1,168,000.  The  gains  aggregate  $3,369,- 
Soa  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  bounty  is  an  added  expense  of 
11^52,000.  The  net  i^in  for  the  bounty  system  is  $  1,417, 50a 
If  such  a  bounty  were  given  by  A  instead  of  B  the  results 
VDoU  be  unfavorable*^ 

,  M^^m§mi€  J^mrmmt,  tU,  p.  SS,  note  i. 
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Similar  theorems  have  been  worked  out  by  Professor  Mar- 
shall for  both  taxes  and  bounties  on  the  productions  of  an  iso- 
lated country.*  Ricardo  says  that  a  bounty  to  com  producers 
would  not  increase  the  rent  of  landlords,  and  that  the  price  would 
be  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  bounty.^  Though  we  have  not 
worked  out  the  problem  of  a  com  export  bounty,  we  may  note 
that  Ricardo  says  that  it  does  not  raise  the  price  in  the  home 
country,*  while  Smith  says  that  it  does  raise  it.*  In  comparing 
such  conclusions  with  the  results  obtained  in  this  example  the 
differences  in  the  hypotheses  should  be  home  in  mind  since  they 
have  important  effects  on  the  terms  of  exchange. 

Finally  we  may  note  that  Professor  Marshall  has  shown  that 
in  the  case  of  an  isolated  country  beneficial  results  might  be 
obtained  by  taxing  commodities  produced  at  diminishing  returns 
and  paying  bounties  to  producers  of  commodities  produced  at 
increasing  returns.*^  In  the  same  way,  in  international  trade, 
there  would  be  a  certain  combination  of  taxes  and  bounties  which 
would  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  both  countries  taken  jointly. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  out  the  problem,  by  the 
method  used  here,  even  under  the  abstract  conditions  assumed.* 

The  discussion  here  has  been  purely  abstract,  and  is  valid  in  a 
definite  sense  only  for  the  particular  problem  considered.  It  is 
a  long  step  to  the  tremendous  complexities  of  actual  trade,  with 
many  articles,  many  countries,  variable  costs,  transportation 
charges,  etc.,  etc.  Whether,  therefore,  any  of  the  conclusions 
reached  here  would  do  much  to  fortify,  for  example.  Professor 
Patten's  argument,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude.''  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  rash  to  conclude  that  England,  for  example,  ought  to 
abandon  free  trade  and  establish  bounties  on  manufactures,  etc.® 
Professor  Marshall  has  admitted  that  such  taxes  as  an  export  tax 

*  Marshall,  Principles,  ist  ed..  pp.  448,  453. 

•Ricardo,  Principles,  p.  194.  »Ib.,  1S2. 

*  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  206,  ed.  Nicholson,  London,  1SS4. 

*  Marshall,  Principles,  ist  ed.,  p.  452. 

*  Auspitz  u.  Lieben,  p.  42S.  On  the  limitations  of  the  geometrical  method, 
compare  Edgeworth,  Economic  Journal,  iv,  p.  424. 

'  Professor  Marshall  says  :  "I  can  see  no  force  in  Professor  Patten's  new 
defence  of  Protection  as  a  permanent  policy.'*— 5bf»^  Aspects  of  Competition, 
4ddiete  before  the  British  Association,  1890. 

•CI.  lb.,  p.  zx. 
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on  coaJ  mig^ht,  in  a  limited  sense,  be  advantageous  to  England, 
tnit  he  holds  that  international  comity,  as  well  as  the  fear  of 
reprisals,  should  deter  her,*  Messrs*  Auspitz  and  Lieben  have 
dwelt  on  the  probable  losses  from  reprisals  and  commercial  wax 
as  far  outweighing  any  possible  gains  from  customs  regulations, 
etc.*  Besides,  there  is  the  practical  danger  of  corrupt  or  selfish 
arrangements  as  opposed  to  scientific  arrangements,  assuming 
that  science  could  determine  them.^ 

Francis  Walker. 

Ci^vvi^ND,  May  190a. 

Note, 

The  second  method  proposed  above  for  determining  the  effects 
of  trade  is  the  balance  of  commodity  exports.  We  need  not 
assume  that  the  steel  exports  of  B  will  cease  because  they  have 
reached  the  price  level  of  A,  In  fact,  it  is  an  artificial  but  con- 
venient assumption  to  suppose  that  steel  would  be  exported  from 
B,  unless  that  point  had  been  reached.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
paying  a  cash  balance,  we  may  suppose  that  the  traders  in  B  oan~ 
tinue  to  export  steel  to  cover  the  whole  value  of  the  com 
imported,  although  this  would  lower  the  price  levd  in  B  and 
raise  it  in  A,  so  that  the  price  would  be  lower  in  B  than  in  A.  In 
this  case  there  is  an  absence  of  equilibrium  in  the  money  supply* 
The  trade  would  really  continue  in  the  form  of  money  sent  from 
A  to  purchase  steel  in  B,  but  this  w^ould  make  price  changes  in 
both  countries,  which  would  tend  to  keep  the  prices  of  the  two 
commodities  in  both  countries  at  a  level;  there  would  be  higher 
prices  in  B  for  steel,  diminishing  the  incentive  to  buy  it,  higher 
pric^  for  com  in  B,  leading  to  a  demand  for  more  com  from 
A,  while  in  A  the  opposite  effects  would  appear  with  lower 
prices.  The  actual  movement  would  be  very  complex  and  too 
intricate  to  be  followed  by  the  method  used  here.  The  results 
obtained  by  bringing  the  exports  to  an  equality  in  value  are, 
therefore,  approximate,  as  are  the  results  obtained  with  a  gold 
balance. 

'  Ma.rsha!U  E€&n4>mic  J&unuil,  June,  1901,  p.  265. 
^Aaspttz  u,  Liebefi,  p.  42S-g. 

'Wa!kcr»  "Protection  and  Protect ionistg,"  Quarterly /ffummi 0/ Ecomfmus,  \t^ 
p.  S75- 
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The  level  of  corn  prices  is  reached  (according  to  the  diagram) 
when  A  exports  13,000,000  bu.  to  B.  The  export  has  a  value 
of  $7,664,000.  The  present  question  is — how  much  steel  must 
be  imported  into  A  in  order  to  pay  for  it?  The  steel  import 
will  be  such  that  at  a  price  level  in  A  the  demand  will  exceed 
the  local  production  by  $7,664,000.  By  computation  we  find 
that  at  $29.70  the  demand  is  for  5,810,000  tons,  at  a  value  of 
$  1 72,557,000,  and  the  local  supply  is  5,550,000  tons,  costing 
$164,835,000,  giving  a  difference  of  $7,722,000 — approximately 
the  quantity  sought.  There  would,  therefore,  be  an  importation 
of  steel  into  A  of  about  260,000  tons.  The  effect  of  this  increase 
of  production  in  B  would  be  to  increase  the  local  demand  by 
diminishing  costs.  The  new  point  of  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
demand  in  that  market  would  be  where  the  demand  fell  short  of 
the  supply,  at  a  level  of  price,  by  260,000  tons.  This  can  be 
found  by  measurement  on  the  diagram,  and  is  at  a  production  of 
7,420,000  tons,  at  $29.35  P^r  ton,  the  demand  at  that  price  cov- 
ering 7,160,000  tons.  The  steel  export  from  B  would  cost 
$7,631,000;  the  consumption  in  B  w^ould  be  valued  at  $210^- 
146,000,  and  the  production  at  $217,777,000. 

Under  this  %ve  find  the  production  to  be  as  follows : 

A  produces  io6,aoo,ooo   bu.  ®  sS^c $64,137,000 

Si SSOrOOO  ions  @  #29,70,  *        *        ♦        164,835,000 

$33  8,962, 000 

which  shows,  in  comparison  with  the  results  by  the  first  method, 
a  discrepancy  of  $1,569,000, 

B  produces   46,600,000    bu.  %  58K<^.,    .         .         .        $27,36i,ocx> 
'*  '*  7,420,000  ions  %  |29-35i  *        ♦         *         217,777,000 

$345,038,000 

discrepancy  +  $2,275,000.  There  is  a  diflFerence  between  the 
cost  price  of  steel  in  B  and  the  selling  price  of  its  export, 
because  the  price  levds  are  different  in  the  two  countries.  In 
regard  to  general  results  of  the  trade,  we  find  no  difference 
between  the  two  methods. 

The  results  in  respect  to  consumption  are, — 

A  consumes  93,100,000  bu., $54,463,500 

5, 8 10,000  (ons 173357*000 

$327,330,500 
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I  discrepancy — $r5iio,500  (including  cash) 

I  B  consttmes  59.600,000  bti.,     .        .        *        « 

L  •*  **  7,t6o»ooo  ions 

f  ^" 


134, 366, 000 
210,146,000 

$245iQI3|GOO 

Again  we  have 


cpancy  +$^,208,000  (induding  cash) 

bstantially  similar  results* 

But  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  commodities  consumed  are 
more  important  than  the  valuations*  For  these  we  have,  as 
compared  with  non-intercourse, 

I  A  consumes 


B 


4,200.000   bu,    corn  Uts, 
210,000  tons  steel  Uis<, 
6^900,000  bu.    corn  m&re^ 
60,000  tons  steel  m&re^ 


3,700,000  bu,  m9T€. 
150,000  Ions  ki$. 


rakifig  both  countries  together  we  have, 

Consumptjon  of  corn, 

**   steel,  ,        ,         .        . 

iin  the  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  the  first 
"twthod 

Tho'C  is  a  gain  in  the  consumption  of  com  and  a  loss  in  the 
consumption  of  steel;  in  order  to  make  these  quantities  com- 
mcnmrable  they  must  be  reduced  to  terms  of  utility.  This  may 
be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  i,  e,,  take  the  gain  or  loss 
m  consumption  times  the  mean  utility  for  that  portion  of  the 
-Consumption  on  the  demand  schedule.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
8**^  caJctilation  for  steel  only,  since  the  conditions  and  results  for 
^Tn  are  the  same  as  before, 

A«    *     .     loss  of  utility  ^  %  (38.50  4>  29.70)  (6,020,000  —  5,810,000} 
•*      .     •       **    for  steel   ^    6,111,000 
•*  cam    ;=    2,383,350 


A,  lot^  lo&s  of  utility  =  $6,494,550 

Bh  .    .    puA  of  utility  —  %  (29.  SS  +  39*35)  (7,160,000  —  7.100,000) 
*•      •    *       **    for  sicel  =     1,767,000 

**  .    •      ••      '*  cor©   =    4.41&.000 


B,  Bo<^  gaJti  of  utUiiy  ^  16,183,000 

^^ing  both  coimtries  together  we  have  a  loss  in  utility, — 

|a,494,3So  -  $6,183,000  =  $2,311,350. 

^The  ri^ult  is  substantially  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  first 
(discrepancy  $596,250).     Cash  is  not  reckoned.     It  is 
to  continue  the  comparison  further. 


THE    ANTHRACITE    STRIKE    COMMISSION'S 
AWARDS. 

THE  work  of  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  has  passed 
into  history  and  stands  as  the  most  important  event  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  industrial  world.  Its  influ- 
ence upon  both  employers  and  employees  will  be  far-reaching, 
while  the  method  of  its  appointment  xronvinces  all  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  cannot  be  ignored  when,  in  an  industry  whose 
production  is  essential  to  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  cooperating  parties  are  engaged  in  a  ruinous  conflict. 

Soon  after  President  Roosevelt  appointed  the  commission  he 
outlined  the  work  it  was  assigned  to  do.  His  instructions  to 
the  members  were  that  they  were  to  inquire  into,  consider,  and 
pass  upon  the  questions  in  controversy  in  connection  with  the 
strike  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  the  causes  out  of  which  the 
controversy  arose,  and  furthermore  they  were  to  "endeavor  to 
establish  the  relations  between  the  employers  and  the  wage- 
workers  in  the  anthracite  fields  on  a  just  and  permanent  basis, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  do  away  with  any  causes  for  the  recur- 
rence of  such  difficulties  as  this  which  you  have  been  called  to 
settle." 

After  a  few  preliminary  sittings  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
commission  visited  the  coal  fields  on  October  30th,  and  spent  one 
week  personally  examining  the  mines,  breakers,  pumping  stations, 
and  engine  houses,  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  on 
November  13th  began  its  sessions  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Mitchell,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  setting  forth 
the  mine  workers'  demands,  which  were  (i)  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  contract  miners;  (2)  a  decrease  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  hours  per  day  worked  by  company  men  with 

■»  reduction  in  wages;    (3)  the  weighing  of  all  coal  mined, 

revcr  practicable,  and  (4)  the  regulation  of  hours,  wages, 

labor  conditions  by  agreements  between  the  United  Mine 

rs  and  the  anthracite  coal  companies.    On  November  21st, 

le  commission  had  agreed  that  its  award,  whatever  it 
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migiit  be,  should  be  valid  from  November  i,  1902,  it  adjourned, 
in  the  hope  that  the  parties  to  the  controversy  would  agree  as  to 
the  maiu  issues  in  the  dispute.  Advances  had  been  made  that 
week  for  an  amicable  agreement  by  the  representatives  of  the 
coal  operators,  whicbp  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  miners  i  f  the  individual  coal  operators 
bad  not  frustrated  the  scheme  by  protesting  against  an  agreement 
thrust  upon  tliem  without  tlidr  consent,  the  ta^ms  of  which  they 
could  not  accept.  The  counsel  for  the  individual  operators  said 
ihal  his  chents  worked  their  collieries  on  a  narrower  margin 
than  did  the  large  companies  and  that  they  could  not  pay  a  10 
per  cent,  increase  in  wages,  unless  an  equal  increase  were  made 
in  the  rates  paid  by  coal  carriers  for  prepared  coal  on  the  cars 
at  the  breakers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement 
fail^^  and,  on  Deconber  3d,  the  commission  resumed  its  task 
in  Scranton,  and  after  the  Christmas  holidays  continued  its  work 
m  Philadelphia,  and  closed  its  investigation  February  13th.  The 
COOimission  in  reviewing  its  work  said  that  it  gave  attention  to 
ihe  economic,  domestic,  scholastic  and  religious  phases  of  the 
miners*  lives,  listened  to  and  directed  the  examination  and  cross- 
examination  of  558  witnesses,  gave  free  scope  to  the  counsel 
wlio  represented  the  operators,  the  non-union  men  and  tlie  miners, 
pud  devoted  an  entire  week  to  hearing  their  arguments. 

From  February'  13  to  March  19  the  Commission  reviewed  the 
evidence  presented  and  unanimously  agreed  on  the  following 
awards : 

(i)  That  an  increase  of  10  per  cent*  be  paid  all  contract  miners 
for  cutting  coal,  yardage  and  other  work* 

(2)  That  engineers  who  are  employed  in  hoisting  water  shall 
Bbave  eight-hour  shifts  witli  no  reduction  in  wages*     Those  who 
lire  now  working  eight-hour  shifts  shall  continue  to  do  so  and 
uave  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages.     Engineers,  other 
rlhu  those  employed  in  hoisting  water,  and  pumpmen  shall  have 
m  increase  of  5  per  cent  and  be  relie\'ed  from  duty  on  Sundays 
vritfaom  loss  of  pay.     Firemen  shall  have  eight- hour  shifts  and 
no  reduction  in  wages.     All  company  hands  shall  be  paid  on  the 
bisU  of  a  nine-hour  day  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  for  a  ten- 
hour  day. 
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(3)  That  the  present  methods  of  payment  for  coal  mined  shall 
be  adhered  to,  unless  changed  by  mutual  agreement. 

(4)  That  any  difficulty  or  disagreement  under  this  award 
which  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  employers  and  employees,  shall 
be  referred  to  a  board  of  conciliation  to  consist  of  six  persons, 
three  to  be  chosen  by  the  miners  and  three  by  the  operators,  and 
in  case  the  board  fails  to  adjust  the  difficulty,  that  it  shall  be 
referred  to  an  lunpire  to  be  appointed  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States,  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding  in  the  premises. 

(5)  That  a  majority  of  miners  at  any  colliery  requesting  a 
check-weighman  or  check-docking  boss  or  both  shall  have  the 
same,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  operators  from  deductions 
made  by  them  from  the  earnings  of  the  miners. 

(6)  That  mine  cars  be  as  equitably  distributed  as  possible 
among  miners,  and  that  mine  workers  are  not  to  limit  the  output 
of  the  mines  save  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  operator 
and  an  organization  representing  the  majority  of  the  miners. 

(7)  That  the  size  of  the  car  and  the  topping  required  is  to 
remain  the  same,  but  any  increase  in  the  size  of  cars  or  topping 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  rate  per 
car. 

(8)  That  the  wages  fixed  in  the  awards  shall  be  minimum 
wages,  and  for  each  increase  of  5  cents  in  the  average  price  of 
white  ash  coal,  above  the  size  of  pea-coal,  at  New  York  over 
$4.50  f.o.b.,  the  employees  shall  have  an  increase  of  i  per  cent, 
in  their  compensation.  The  average  price  shall  be  computed 
monthly  by  an  accountant  appointed  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges 
of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  coal  operators. 

(9)  That  no  person  shall  be  discriminated  against  on  account 
of  membership  or  non-membership  in  a  labor  organization. 

(10)  That  all  miners'  laborers  shall  be  paid  directly  by  the 
company. 

(11)  That  back  pay  due  to  the  mine  employees  shall  be  paid 
before  June  ist,  1903,  and  that  the  awards  made  shall  continue 
in  force  until  March  31st,  1906. 

Besides  these  positive  awards  the  commission  recommends  the 
Kontinuance  of  the   ''coal  and  iron  police"   and  a  resort  in 
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of  necessity  to  the  regularly  constituted  peace  authorities; 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
(Mchilciren;   and  the  establishment  of  means  to  make  a  compulsory 
investTgation  of  industrial  troubles  so  as  to  place  the  real  facts 
'*tjefore  the  people  Ihat  puWic  opinion  may  crystallize  and  make 
tits  power  felt/'     The  commission,  however,  takes  a  decided 
land  against  compiilsor>^  arbitration. 
The  awards  of  the  commission  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of 
[ipromise.     They  commend  themselves  to  the  public  as  fair 
'mod  carry  great  force  in  being  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  commission.     Both  parties  to  the  controversy  are  pledged 
to  abide  by  the  decision,  and  whatever  dissatisfaction  may  pre- 
vail, we  feel  confident  that  the  next  three  years  will  be  years 
^ol  peace  in  the  anthracite  industry.     The  provision  made  for  a 
ird  of  conciliation  is  to  hold  only  during  the  life  of  the  award, 
ft  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  good  effect  of  such  a  scheme  will 
\  c5ommend  itself  to  both  employers  and  employees  as  to  guaran- 
tee its  contintiance  for  many  years  to  come,  while  the  suggestion 
itained  in  the  report,  that  tlie  State  or  Federal  government 
jld  provide  machinery  for  making  compulsory  investigations 
^of  such  questions  as  that  studied  by  the  commission  ^  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  our  statesmen. 

The  task  which  the  commission  had  to  perform  was  difficult 

onerotis.     Possibly  no  other  industry  in  the  United  States 

as  many  compUcations  and  varied  conditions  as  are  found 

in  the  one  in  question.     To  perform  the  work  assigned  it,  within 

a  TOSOfiable  time,  the  commission  had  to  put  certain  restrictions 

opDo  possible  lines  of  testimony  and,  in  order  to  get  the  facts, 

it  had  to  follow,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods  in  vogue  in  courts 

of  justice     The  inquiry,  however »  could  not  be  kept  within  the 

.mrttinary  court  room  routine,  for  it  belonged  to  a  higher  level; 

|1iOKir  much  testimony  w^as  admitted  that  judges  in  court  rooms 

I  ircmkl  cxcliwle,  and  greater  latitude  was  given  the  attorneys  on 

^both  sides  than  would  have  been  allowed,  if  the  rules  of  evidence 

hid  been  closely  followed.     This  method  of  procedure  served  the 

ptrpose  of  bringing  much  interesting  testimony  before  the  public 

md  enabled  the  commission  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble. 

To  the  wage-camers  this  fonn  of  settling  an  industrial  struggle 
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was  new  and  they  were  placed  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  respondents.  They  were  not  versed  in  the 
technicahties  of  courts  of  justice,  were  not  famihar  with  the  laws 
of  evidence,  were  not  acquainted  with  the  science  of  marshalling 
farfs  and  arranging  them  in  a  form  easily  available  for  presenta- 
tion. For  these  reasons  they  found  themselves  handicapped  in 
the  work,  and  during  the  proceedings  they  were  unable  to  present 
many  facts  which  they  wanted  to  present.  The  evidence  as  to 
wages,  the  number  of  days  worked,  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment were  eliminated  to  the  year  1901,  which  was  the  year  of 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  anthracite  industry.  All  attempts  to 
open  the  question  of  rates  of  transportation  and  the  profits  of 
carrying  companies  were  promptly  checked  and  the  commission 
ruled  that  these  were  not  an  issue  in  the  case  Local  grievances, 
which  destroy  that  confidence  between  employer  and  employee 
which  is  necessary  for  the  peaceful  operation  of  all  industries, 
were  very  meagerly  brought  forth,  %vhile  many  individual  com- 
panies* whose  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  were 
less  favorable  to  mine  employees  than  those  of  large  corporations, 
were  not  parties  to  the  controversy  and  all  evidence  relative  to 
them  was  excluded.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  com- 
mission to  set  bounds  to  its  task,  and  its  rulings,  though  at  times 
disappointing  to  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  were,  on  the 
whole,  commended  as  wise  and  judicious. 

The  awards  relative  to  an  increase  of  wages  affect  miners, 
miners*  laborers,  pumpmen  and  most  engineers,  which  four  classes 
comprise  about  68,000  employees,  or  46  per  cent,  of  all  mine 
workers.  The  first  two  classes  get  10  per  cent,  increase,  the 
last  two  5  per  cent,  and  a  relief  from  duty  on  Sunday,  The 
eight -hour  shift  is  granted  the  3,000  odd  firemen  employed  at 
anthracite  collieries  and  a  nine-hour  shift  to  company  hands, 
which  form  about  64,000,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  employees.  The 
award  giving  firemen  and  engineers  shorter  hours  is  humane  and 
just,  and  removes  the  most  serious  grievance  among  these  classes 
of  employees  in  and  around  the  mines.  The  advance  in  wages 
to  contract  miners  is  generally  regarded  with  favor,  and  in  the 
present  instance  no  disturbing  element  enters  into  the  computa- 
tion, such  as  was  the  case  in  1900,  when  the  price  of  powder 
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was  reduced  and  the  reduction  deducted  from  the  10  per  cent. 
increase  granted  the  miners.  Contract  miners, — who  form  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  employees — ^howeverj  are  the  best  paid  in  the 
industry.  In  the  evidence  presented  to  the  commission,  it  was 
shown  that  the  average  miner's  wage  for  the  year  1901  was 
between  $550  and  $600*  Tlie  laborers  and  company  hands,  on 
the  other  hand,  form  70  per  cent*  of  the  employees  of  these 
collieries,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  average  wage  of  adults  in 
these  classes  was  below  $450  for  the  year  1901,  while  the  general 
average  for  boys  and  men  was  $374.60.  Here,  then,  is  a  great 
disparity  between  the  average  annual  wage  of  contract  miners 
and  company  hands,  and  a  horizontal  advance  of  10  per  cent, 
increases  this  disparity.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  wages  of  con- 
tract miners  compare  favorably  with  those  of  wage-earners  in 
other  classes  of  employment  re^iuiring  equal  skill,  no  one  will 
deny  that  those  of  laborers  and  company  hands  are  unreasonably 
low,  and  will  these  latter  classes,  that  form  70  per  cent,  of  the 
labor  force  of  these  coal  fields,  be  satisfied  with  the  wages  they 
get?  The  number  of  days  worked  in  1901  was  about  12  per 
cent  above  the  average  for  the  decade  1889- 1899,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  breakers  will  work  a  higher  average 
during  the  coming  years  than  that  of  the  decade  referred  to,  so 
that  with  the  increase  of  ro  per  cent,  these  classes  will  only  get 
an  annual  wage  of  about  $400 — a  sum  w^holly  inadequate  for  a 
family  to  live  on.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  Southern  coal  field 
company  hands  have  been  in  the  habit  of  working  only  fifty-eight 
hours  in  the  week;  under  the  award  they  will  work  fifty-four,  so 
that  the  gain  to  them  will  only  be  between  6  and  7  per  cetit. 
Hence,  w^hile  the  contract  miner  under  the  award  has  an  increase 
of  wages  of  about  30  cents  a  day,  the  majority  of  company 
hands  will  only  realize  half  that.  In  the  hearing  before  the 
commission,  too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  miners,  and  too  little  to  those  of  company  hands,  who  form 
the  vast  majority  of  mine  employees  and  from  whom  come  the 
greatest  complaints  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  employment.  The 
present  award  will  not  quiet  this  unrest  and  to  the  vast  body  of 
mine  workers  a  horizontal  rise  of  10  per  cent  does  not  bring  them 
the  relief  they  deserve. 
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The  question  of  weighing  the  coal,  which  is  only  the  miners' 
way  of  expressing  dissatisfaction  because  of  the  varying  sizes  of 
the  mining  cars,  is  left  where  it  was.  The  commission  refers  to 
the  law  passed  by  the  l^slature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
relative  to  this  demand  in  the  year  1875,  and  infers  that  contracts 
for  compensation,  otherwise  than  by  weight,  have  brought  the 
matter  within  the  terms  of  the  proviso  of  that  law  which  exempts 
from  its  provisions  all  cases  where  the  employer  shall  by  contract 
agree  with  his  miners,  otherwise  than  is  provided  in  the  said 
statute,  for  their  compensation.  It  also  says  that  any  method 
of  payment  is  arbitrary  and  the  result  of  an  agreement  between 
intelligent  parties,  and  all  the  circimistances  attending  it,  are 
matters  for  their  consideration.  During  the  argument  sufficient 
evidence  was  introduced  to  establish  the  fact  that  several  sizes 
of  cars,  var>'ing  from  74  to  94  cubic  feet,  are  used  in  the  same 
colliery,  with  the  same  rate  of  pay  for  each,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cause  for  suspicion  among  the  mine  workers;  but 
the  commission  did  not  think  that  the  evidence  substantiated  the 
charge  that  the  size  of  the  cars  had  been  gradually  increased 
without  an  equivalent  compensation  to  the  miner. 

In  our  judgment,  this  award  of  the  commission  relative  to  the 
weighing  of  coal  and  the  size  of  the  mine  cars  is  the  least  satis- 
factory of  all  the  awards.  The  law  of  1875  was  the  result  of 
the  legislative  activity  of  the  Workingmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, which  flourished  in  these  coal  fields  from  1869  ^  1875. 
When  the  law  came  into  effect,  the  union  was  in  such  a  demoral- 
ized condition  that  the  miners  were  not  in  a  position  to  demand 
its  enforcement,  and  the  operators,  then  as  now,  opposed  the 
demand  to  weigh  the  coal  mined  by  their  employees.  From  that 
date  till  1900  no  labor  organization  embraced  all  the  coal  fields, 
but  this  question  has  ever  been  a  source  of  industrial  unrest,  and 
when  the  miners  again  were  organized,  it  became  one  of  the 
most  imperative  demands  which,  more  than  any  other,  precipi- 
tated the  strike  of  1902.  If  evidence  enough  was  not  adduced 
at  the  hearings  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  cars  have  gradually 
i:rown  in  size,  while  the  compensation  to  the  miner  remained 
le  same,  the  commission  had  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the 
OK  miner  in  the  same  chamber  had  to  load  cars  which  varied 
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in  sire  about  10  cubic  feet  for  exactly  the  same  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, and  it  is  not  the  practice  of  operators  to  make  a  change 
in  the  sire  of  cars  in  favor  of  their  employees.  To  state  that 
die  measure  of  payment  '*must  in  a  certain  sense  be  arbitrary" 
does  not  dispose  of  the  case.  There  is  a  legal  ton  which  is 
independent  of  the  will  of  any  citizen  and  which  is  established 
by  the  State  in  order  to  guard  against  the  frailties  of  human 
nature  which,  governed  by  self-interest,  cannot  always  be  trusted 
to  do  righteously  in  business  transactions.  The  miner  asks  that 
this  beneficent  arrangement  be  applied  to  his  dealings  with  the 
coal  operators  so  as  to  guard  against  what  he  regards  as  an 
arbitrary  and  one-sided  measurement  of  compensation  instituted 
by  the  coal  operators.  We  confess  that  the  question  is  com- 
plicated, but  in  leaving  it  as  it  was  the  commission  has  left  one 
of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  discontent  and  suspicion  unad- 
justed The  expensive  privilege  of  employing  check-weighmen 
and  check *dcKking  lx>sses,  whom  the  miners  pay,  will  not  dispose 
of  this  difficulty.  The  just  complaint  of  the  miner  must  be  met, 
and  there  is  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way,  if  the  size 
of  the  cars  is  uniform  and  the  miners  are  given  the  same  degree 
of  equity  that  is  given  the  royalty  receiver  or  the  coal  company 
leasing  a  colliery.  Unless  this  question  is  adjusted  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  companies  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the  miners, 
there  will  be  no  possible  basis  of  permanent  peace  in  the  anthracite 
industry. 

The  reviving  of  the  sliding  scale  w^as  the  greatest  surprise 
in  the  report  of  the  commission.  In  the  strike  of  1900  the  miners 
dananded  its  abolition  because  of  their  suspicion — whether 
founded  in  fact  or  not  wx  do  not  presume  to  say^ — ^that  the 
operators  were  in  sole  control  of  its  manipulation  and  returned 
rates  best  suited  to  their  own  purposes.  In  the  strike  of  last 
year  the  representatives  of  the  employees  said  unequivocally  that 
they  did  not  want  the  sliding  scale.  When  President  Baer  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  this  method  of  adjusting  the  miners'  com- 
pensation it  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  counsel  for  the 
employees.  We  believe  that  the  sliding  scale  with  a  minimum 
wage  is  tlie  nearest  approach  to  an  equitable  mode  of  compensa- 
tion that  can  be  established*     But  we  also  believe  that  the  terms 
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of  the  sliding  scale  should  be  just  to  both  parties.  In  1869  the 
Gowan  Compromise,  and  in  1871  Judge  Elwell's  decision,  pro- 
vided that  when  coal  advanced  3  cents  a  ton  over  the  basis  price 
an  advance  of  i  per  cent,  should  be  given  labor.  The  decision 
of  the  present  commission  is  that  i  per  cent,  for  every  5  cents 
advance  be  given  labor.  The  labor  cost  of  cutting  and  preparing 
coal  for  market  is  about  a  dollar.  If  coal  advances,  say  one 
dollar  a  ton,  above  the  $4.50  f.o.b.  basis  in  New  York,  labor  will 
get  20  cents  and  the  operators  80  cents.  Under  the  old  sliding 
scale  labor  got  33^  cents  and  the  operators  66^.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  increased  wealth  due  to  the  advanced  price  of  coal  was 
considered  unjust  by  many  mine  workers,  when  it  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  is  it  presumable  that,  when  the  miners  figure  out  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  coal  tmder 
the  award  of  the  commission,  they  will  think  it  just?  And  will 
not  the  agitator  have  in  this  a  very  effective  weapon  to  stir  his 
fellows  to  distrust  of  the  equitable  distribution  of  productive 
wealth,  when  out  of  every  dollar  80  cents  goes  to  capital  and 
20  cents  to  labor?  The  successful  working  of  a  sliding  scale 
depends  upon  absolute  confidence  being  reposed  in  its  justice  by 
the  employees,  and  the  one  instituted  by  the  old  W.  B.  A.,  after 
a  turbulent  life  of  30  years,  was  wrecked  upon  the  reef  of  distrust 
and  suspicion.  The  terms  of  the  present  one,  revived  by  the 
commission,  is  not  approved  by  the  miners  and  will  not  afford 
the  basis  of  permanent  peace  to  the  industry. 

The  commission  recommends  the  discharge  of  the  "coal  and 
iron  police"  and  advises  the  coal  companies  to  appeal  to  the 
regularly  constituted  peace  authorities.  This  body  of  men  is 
now  paid  by  the  companies.  Will  the  taxpayers  agree  to  increase 
their  constabulary  and  guard  the  properties  of  the  companies  as 
effectually  as  these  men  do?  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  coal 
fields  there  are  many  isolated  mining  villages  where  companies 
deem  it  advisable  to  guard  their  transportation  of  the  employees' 
pay  by  a  force  of  men  able  to  cope  with  daring  thieves  who  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  money  in  transportation.  Coal  breeches 
are  constantly  robbed  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  "coal 
and  iron  police,"  while  depots,  collieries,  coal  yards  and  trains 
must  be  constantly  watched  to  safeguard  valuable  property  frcNn 
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the  raid  of  marauders.  Will  the  citizens  of  these  towns  and 
villages  elect  by  public  ballot  a  body  of  men  who  will  as  honestly 
and  zealously  guard  the  rights  of  private  property  as  these  men 
who  are  hired  by  the  party  directly  interested?  It  is  an  axiomatic 
truth  that  officers  of  the  law  should  not  be  the  hirelings  of  any 
class  of  citizens;  it  is  equally  important  that  the  constabulary  of 
any  community  should  be  so  far  removed  from  popular  prejudice, 
partisan  politics,  and  public  sentiment  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
its  duty  under  exciting  circumstances  which  disturb  our  industrial 
and  social  relations.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  present  form 
of  appointing  constables  is  equal  to  the  demand,  and  as  long  as 
this  prevails,  it  will  not  be  just  to  ask  the  companies  to  discharge 
the  guards  hired  by  them  to  protect  their  property*  Every  one 
who  has  observed  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  average  police 
and  executive  officer  in  mining  towns  has  very  little  confidence 
in  him,  and  we  feel  that  this  question  is  not  a  local  one,  but 
involves  the  whole  of  the  State,  and  it  will  not  be  solved  until 
the  commonwealth  institutes  a  system  of  police  officers  inde- 
pendent of  local  politics,  under  a  competent  head  who,  with 
military  exactness,  places  the  force  under  civil  service  rules. 
Such  a  body  of  disciplined  men,  under  ordinary  relations,  will 
render  efficient  service  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  can,  in 
case  of  emergency,  be  transferred  to  the  scene  of  trouble  and  be 
relied  upon  to  maintain  peace  and  order. 

The  risky  nature  of  the  anthracite  industry  is  mentioned  in 
the  report,  but  no  recommendation  is  made  as  to  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  insurance,  systematically  and  scientifically  drafted, 
tlie  burden  of  which  should  fall  upon  the  industry.  Much  was 
said  in  the  hearings  about  the  contributory  negligence  of  the 
employees,  little  was  said  of  that  of  the  employers,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  coal  companies  will  enforce  better  regulations  and 
discipline  for  the  preser\ation  of  life  and  limb  in  these  collieries 
until  statutory  enactments  are  passed,  increasing  the  employers' 
liabilities  in  the  mining  industry. 

The  Miners*  Union  is  not  recognized.  Many  crudities,  inci- 
dent to  the  incipient  stage  of  any  organization,  are  pointed  out 
by  the  commission,  and  the  miners,  if  they  are  anxious  to  merit 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public  and  the  favor  of  intelligent  sym- 
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pathizers  with  the  wage-earners  in  their  conflict  for  recognition, 
must  give  heed  to  the  criticism.  Experience  and  discretion  are 
the  products  of  mature  years;  inconsiderate  action,  extreme 
movements,  and  radical  measures  characterize  youth.  Capitalists 
have  millions  of  dollars  involved  in  these  mining  plants  which 
stud  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  will  uphold  their  refusal  to  enter  into  collective  bargain- 
ing with  a  body  that  is  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the  sentiments  of 
inexperienced  youths.  While  the  commission  refuses  the  fourth 
plea  of  the  miners  for  collective  bargaining,  it  still  says  that 
"trades-unionism  is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  business"  and 
that  "experience  shows  that  the  more  full  the  recognition  given 
to  a  trades-union  the  more  business-like  and  responsible  it 
becomes."  The  mine  employees  have  three  years  before  them 
during  which  their  union  will  not  be  recognized,  but  the  closing 
words  of  the  commission  on  this  point  are  well  worthy  of  their 
consideration :  "When  under  the  award  the  parties  have  faithfully 
obeyed  its  terms,  and  thus  learned  to  deal  with  each  other,  a 
trade  agreement  between  operators  and  an  anthracite  mine 
workers'  organization  may  commend  itself  to  both  sides." 

The  clear  and  authoritative  enunciation  of  the  first  principles 
on  which  a  free  government  must  rest,  contained  in  the  report, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  if  translated  into  the  Sclav 
languages  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  for  free  distribution 
among  the  Sclavs  of  these  coal  fields,  would  be  of  great  and 
beneficent  service.  The  stern  and  vigorous  denunciation  of 
violence  and  bloodshed,  disorder  and  boycott,  blacklist  and 
intimidation,  and  all  other  illegal  and  anti-social  practices,  is 
admirable.  It  deals  with  axiomatic  propositions,  but  when  so 
much  sophistry  prevails,  and  men,  bent  upon  self-interest,  lose 
sight  of  the  authority  of  the  government,  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  sacredness  of  private  property,  it 
is  well  that  these  should  be  set  forth  anew. 

The  creation  of  a  board  of  conciliation  to  which  all  differences 
under  the  award,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  parties  directly 
concerned,  are  to  be  referred,  gives  the  industry  a  machine  of 
great  possibilities  for  good.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  thus  done 
away  with,  and  a  method  of  adjusting  difficulties  instituted  con- 
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sistent  with  the  progressive  advancement  of  civilization.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  of  industrial  warfare  is  over  in  the  anthracite 
industry  and  tiiat  the  day  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties 
by  conciliation  and  arbitration  has  dawned.  Along  this  line 
civilization  has  advanced  and  the  wasteful  and  ruinous  conflict 
of  last  summer,  witli  its  tragic  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed, 
will  have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  evolution  of  society, 
if  the  people  of  America  will  see  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  industries  demand  that  capitalists  and 
>rcrs  settle  their  disputes  by  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
Compulsory  arbitration  has  in  it  much  that  is  objectionable, 
but  the  nmchinery  for  compulsory  investigation  such  as  is  com- 
mended  by  the  commission,  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
secure  intdligcnt  views  of  impending  industrial  difficulties  and 
to  facilitate  judicious  control  of  public  perils.  Nothing  human 
is  perfect  and  the  comprehensive  and  painstaking  report  of  the 
GQcnmission  will  not  of  itself  bring  to  pass  an  era  of  peace 
and  goodwill  in  the  anthracite  regions,  unless  both  operators 
and  employees  practice  tlie  grace  of  forbearance  and  recognize 
the  fact  that  no  industry  can  long  continue  if  mutual  confidence 
smd  common  sense  are  neglected.  We  have  always  held  and  still 
bold  that  the  common  interests  of  the  cooperative  forces  in  this 
indttslry  ought  to  settle  their  own  difficulties  without  the  inter- 
ference of  outside  parties,  and,  if  they  study  their  best  interests,  an 
tra  of  prosperity  to  both  capitalists  and  laborers  can  be  realized 
in  the  anthracite  industr>% 

Petee  Roberts. 

M^mioy  City, 


SUICIDE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1897-1901. 

THE  study  of  suicide  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  in  this 
country  from  the  lack  of  reliable  statistics.  The  govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  to  assist,  and  the  registration  area  of  the 
various  States  is  lamentably  small.  There  are  some  of  the  larger 
cities  which  have  kept  records,  but  from  a  study  of  these  no 
accurate  knowledge  of  conditions  throughout  the  country  can  be 
grained.  The  great  storehouse  of  material  is  the  public  press,  and 
from  the  study  of  thirty  papers  most  of  the  data  used  in  compiling 
the  following  tables  have  been  obtained.  Whenever  a  case  was 
noted,  a  card  was  made  out,  giving  the  State,  city  and  name  of 
the  suicide.  Then  followed  the  month,  day  of  week  and  hour  of 
day.  In  this  way  the  card  could  be  easily  slipped  into  its  proper 
place,  and  if  a  duplicate  was  found,  one  was  discarded.  There 
was  also  on  the  card  a  statement  of  the  sex,  age  and  conjugal 
condition  of  the  victim,  together  with  the  method  employed  and 
motive  for  the  act.  The  reports  of  the  different  papers  were 
often  conflicting,  or  some  of  the  data  were  lacking,  so  that 
undoubtedly  some  of  the  cases  have  been  counted  more  than  once. 
The  years  covered,  or  partially  covered,  by  the  study  are  1897- 
1901.  Eleven  of  the  papers  examined  were  from  New  England,^ 
and  in  this  limited  area  the  accuracy  is  over  94  per  cent.,  as  shown 
from  comparison  with  the  totals  given  in  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Health.  As  we  leave  this  section  and  go  West  or  South,  the 
accuracy  decreases,  until,  in  the  extreme  South,  it  is  probable 
that  only  a  fraction  of  the  cases  are  recorded.  On  account  of 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  data  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  form  any  suicide  rates  for  the  entire  country.  The  most  that 
can  be  hoped  from  this  imperfect  study  is  that  it  will  give  some 
information  upon  this  social  phenomenon  in  this  country,  and 
stimulate  others  to  a  more  accurate  investigjation,  by  showing  the 
great  need  for  it.  It  would  also  have  been  desirable  to  show  the 
differences  to  be  noted  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 

*  Aside  from  New  England,  the  newspapers  were  chosen  from  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  PhUadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Louisville. 
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but  the  data  lacked  the  required  completeness.  It  was  considered 
preferable  to  ^oup  the  five  years,  in  order  that  the  disturbing 
factors  of  any  year  might  be  eliminatedj  and  that,  from  the  larger 
nttmber  of  cases,  the  liability  to  error  might  be  reduced;  29,344 
cases  were  tabulated,  and,  to  make  the  figures  better  adapted  to 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  unit  was  tak^n  at  10,000. 

Sex,  Out  of  10,000  suicides  7,781  are  males  and  2,2 19  females. 
This  gives  about  3^  males  to  i  female.  In  Maine  the  ratio 
is  roughly  3  to  i ;  in  Rhode  Island  3>4  to  i ;  and  in  Connecticut 
4  to  !*  The  ratio  of  men  is  slightly  higher  than  that  in  England 
(3  to  i),  and  a  trifle  lower  than  that  in  France  and  Germany 
(37  to  I)- 

Age.  The  numbers  in  the  different  age  groups  can  be  shown 
best  in  the  following  table: 

TouL  Males.  Females. 

Under  30. » » , . »           635  339                  296 

201030 2,261  1,592                     66g 

301040 3,3Si  1,831                    550 

#0*050.. 1,874  1^593                     >^< 

SO  10  60 1,316  1,122                          194 

60  to  70 808  735  83 

70  and  over.,,,  344  296  48 

Unkfiowfi .  381  283  98 

Total 10.000  7,781  2,219 

From  30  to  40  is,  therefore,  the  most  popular  age,  closely 
followed  by  the  period  from  20  to  30,  In  the  three  age  groups 
between  20  and  50  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  suicides  occur. 

Sex  and  age.  When  we  take  the  percentage  of  males  and 
females  committing  suicide  during  the  different  ten-year  periods, 
we  find  there  are  decided  differences  which  are  not  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  preceding  table.  Before  the  fortieth  year,  less  than  half 
of  the  males  are  included,  while  of  the  females  over  two-thirds, 
showing  that  females  commit  suicide  at  a  much  earlier  age  in 
this  country.     The  complete  table  follows : 

Mates.  Females. 

Under  20,.,.                  4.4^  i3.33( 

201030 20.SX  30.2^ 

301040 23.55(  a4-S3f 

4oco50i,,«,.                20,5^  12,2^ 
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Males.  Females. 

50  to  60 14.43^  8.73^ 

60  to  70 9.33^  373^ 

70  and  over  . .  3.83^  2.2% 

Unknown....  3.63^  4.43^ 

Total ioo.o3(  ioo.o3( 

Conjugal  condition.  As  is  true  in  most  countries,  the  number 
of  the  married  slightly  exceeds  that  of  the  single. 

Conjugal  condition.  Total.  Males.  Females. 

Single 4,054  3,129  925 

Married 4,807  3,817  990 

Widowed 679  496  183 

Divorced 189  137  52 

Unknown 271  202  69 

Total 10,000  7,781  2,219 

Sex  and  conjugal  condition.  When  we  consider  the  percent- 
age of  males  and  females  with  respect  to  different  conjugal  con- 
dition, we  find  that  single,  widowed  and  divorced  women  commit 
suicide  more  than  men  in  like  situations,  but  that  the  married 
men  are  slightly  higher  in  the  scale  than  the  wives.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  existence  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  women  who  are  trying  to  support  themselves. 

Conjugal  condition.  Males.  Females. 

Single 40.23^  4i.7J( 

Married A9'^%  44-^% 

Widowed 6.43^  ^.3% 

Divorced 1.73^  2.33^ 

Unknown 2.63^  3.13^ 

Total 100.03^  100.03^ 

Age  and  conjugal  condition.  Among  the  single  the  maximum 
number  of  cases  occurs  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30;  among 
the  married,  between  30  and  40;  the  widowed,  between  60  and 
70;  the  divorced,  between  60  and  70;  while  of  those  whose 
conjugal  condition  was  unknown  the  age  was  also  unknown. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration*  those  whose  conjugal  condition  was 
unknown,  we  find  that  in  every  case  the  shape  of  the  curve  is 
r^fular,  except  that  in  the  record  of  the  widowed  there  is  a  second 
maximum  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50. 
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Ages.  Single.  Married.  Widoweti*  DiForccd*  Unknown. 

Under  3a..  14.1^  1.1$  cbjg  o.ojf  3,7^ 

aoto5o,.*,  33.3^  i6.5j(  9.03(  10.6$  14^01 

301040....  tS.lSf  2S33f  i3-73(  Ul%  ^^Ai 

40 10  so*  ^  * .  13.6*  24  4^  I9'43(  i8,of  7.83( 

50  to  60 8.3<  i^9f  I7S5(  180*  5  53f 

601070....  3.33t  9.6!£  35.OJI  34,3;^  4.45! 

70  and  over  1,45^  3.73E  n6^  5  3*  6.3* 

Unknown..  Kg*  3.5)1  4*9*  9,5*  47.9* 

5ejr,  agi?  and  conjugal  condition.  Here  we  find  that  among 
the  males  the  maximum  number  of  single  falls  between  20  and 
30;  married,  between  40  and  50;  widowed,  between  60  and  70; 
divorced,  between  60  and  70*  With  the  females  the  case  is 
shghtly  different.  Here  the  maximum  for  the  single  is  between 
20  and  30;  married,  between  30  and  40;  widowed,  between  40 
and  50;  divorced,  between  50  and  60.  In  other  words,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  maximum  of  females  to  fall  in  an  earlier 
age  group  for  all  except  the  single.  This  is  given  at  length  in 
Table  L 

Method,  Shooting  is  the  favorite  method  of  taking  one's  life 
in  this  countryt  followed  closely  by  poison.  Almost  exactly  60 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  included  under  these  two  heads.  Hang- 
ing is  by  no  means  as  common  as  in  the  northern  portions  of 
Europe^  nor  drowning  as  in  tlie  southern  countries.  Over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  drowning  in  this  country  occur  in  the 
three  summer  months.  In  Maine  hanging  is  still  the  favorite 
method.  Jumping,  poison  and  gas  are  confined  principally  to 
the  cities.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  the  case  with  gas 
and  jumping,  but  not  so  with  poison*  In  the  Southern  States 
shooting  is  much  more  frequent  than  poison. 

Method,  Tot^.  Males.  Femdes, 

Shooting * 3,347  2,9&o  267 

D  rowning  ..,.*.,♦..**,,*,,.,  800  490  310 

Poison.*.,, ., 3,750  1*831  919 

Cutting.. 810  69s  "S 

Gas ...*...... 666  466  300 

Jumping , ....  473  350  123 

Hanging 953  75Ci  aoa 

Miscellaneous..... 303  219  83 

Tot»l  •** 10,000  7.781  3,319 
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Sex  and  method.  With  males  the  favorite  method  is  shooting 
and  the  one  least  used  is  jimiping;  while  most  women  take  poison, 
and  fewest  end  their  lives  by  cutting.  This  can  be  made  more 
apparent  by  noting  the  number  of  males  who  commit  suicide  by 
the  different  methods  in  comparison  to  lOO  females. 

No.  of  males  351  taken 

Method.                                 to  100  females.  as  unity. 

Shooting I,n6  3.15 

Cutting 604  1.69 

Hanging 371  i.o6 

Jumping 284  0.81 

Miscellaneous 264  o.  75 

Gas 233  0.66 

Poison 199  0.57 

Drowning  158  0.45 

Average 351  i.oo 

When  we  take  the  average  nimiber  of  males  committing  suicide 
to  100  females  as  unity,  we  find  that  shooting  is  three  times  as 
popular  with  the  males  and  cutting  somewhat  less  than  two  times, 
while  there  is  a  slight  preference  for  hanging.  Preserving  the 
same  scale  of  measurement,  we  find  that  drowning  is  the  favorite 
method  employed  by  the  females,  followed  in  order  by  poison, 
gas  and  jumping.  By  none  of  the  three  favorite  methods  for 
females  is  the  body  mutilated,  a  consideration  which  possibly 
has  some  weight  in  determining  the  method. 

These  points  are  brought  out  clearly  in  the  following  table, 
giving  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  employing  the  various 
methods : 

Method.  Males.  Females. 

Shooting 38.3J<  I2.0jg 

Drowning 6.3J<  I3.9J< 

Poison 23.6JJ  4I.4JS 

Cutting 8.9J<  5.23^ 

Gas 6.oj^  9.IJJ 

Jumping 4.5Jf  5.5J< 

Hanging 9.63^  9.13^ 

Miscellaneous 2.83$  3.83t 

Total loo.oj^  100.03^ 

Age  and  method.  When  we  take  the  percentage  of  suicides 
in  each  age  group  by  the  different  methods,  we  find  that  shooting 
'"  the  most  common  in  every  case,  except  under  20  years,  when 
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poison  leads.  In  every  other  group  poison  holds  the  second  place. 
Shooting  ascends  gradually  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  in  the 
years  50  to  60,  Poison,  on  tlie  contrary,  is  highest  in  the  earliest 
age  group.  Gas  and  drowning  are  fairly  regular.  Hanging 
shows  a  comparatively  regular  growth  to  the  highest  age  group, 
showing  that  this  method  is  in  favor  with  the  old  rather  than  the 
3roiang,     Cutting  is  higher  in  the  middle  age  groups. 

Cliidef  »s.        K>-3o>  ¥^^^  4p-si^  50-60^  60-70.  Otct  tgv  LTuktiOtf  ti,  TotnL. 

%4M  St^SJf  3S-0!(  3B^o^  3*.33t  25.63^  r2.6f  33,53^ 

S.43r        a,7!f  7^0Jt  ^.b%  7.6jf  ^^1%  tl9%  B.ojt 

^o,%%  2S,2jf  35,8^  as.ijS  27.35*  n^TJf  ^i^^%  27*5* 


7^1* 
S-7lf 


9.« 


9A% 

2.63f 


7.SJ( 

a,7lf 
I3-5* 


7-25e 

4-9IE 
3*ijE 
14-Bjt 
a^9* 


&4je 

3*Bjr 
8.731 

2.3% 


9  2f  6,7jC 

4*7*  4-756 

^'3X  9-5* 

17*6^  3-0* 


«*«*•« 


toOpOjE      loo.GjC    100.  o^    ioa,c^    100,  o<£    loo.ojC     loo.olC    loo.p^    loo.of 


If  we  consider  the  actual  number  of  cases,  the  maximum  for 

'sboodag  and  poison  is  reached  in  the  age  group  from  20  to  30, 

while  for  all  other  methods  it  falls  between  30  and  40.     In  every 

case  except  hanging  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  had 

occurred  f>efore  the  fiftieth  year, 

S^s,  age  and  tnethod.  In  every  age  group  there  are  more 
males  who  take  their  lives  by  shooting  than  by  any  other  method, 
although  after  the  sixtieth  year  poison  approaches  it  very  closely. 
Poisofi  is  the  favorite  method  with  the  females  at  every  period, 
except  over  70,  when  drowning  leads»  In  drowning  and  poison 
the  maxitnum  number  for  females  falls  in  an  earlier  age  group 
than  docs  that  for  males.  In  shooting  the  reverse  is  true,  but 
in  the  others  the  maximum  is  identical  In  poison  and  hanging 
more  suicides  occurred  after  the  fortieth  year  than  before  it  among 
tiie  males,  but  this  was  never  the  ^se  with  the  females.  In  shoot- 
ing nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  among  females  happen  before 
tlic  thirtieth  year,  while  among  the  males  only  a  little  over  25 
per  ccoL  are  found.  By  drowning  and  poison  there  are  actually 
tnore  cases  of  suicide  among  females  than  males  before  the 
llurtktb  year,  and  during  the  earliest  age  group  deaths  from  gas 
ire  two  and  one^half  times  as  common  among  females  as  males. 
For  young  women,  then,  drowning,  poison  and  gas  appear  attrac- 
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tive,  while  among  males  there  are  fewer  cases  in  the  earliest  age 
group  than  in  any  other  for  gas,  and  for  both  drowning  and 
poison  the  period  over  seventy  is  the  only  one  that  falls  below  that 
under  twenty.  For  males  under  thirty  years  the  nimibers  by 
shooting  are  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  as  nimierous  as  by  poison 
and  hanging  in  the  same  period,  while  after  sixty  years  the  num- 
bers from  the  two  latter  methods  are  far  more  numerous  than 
by  shooting.     Table  II  shows  these  distinctions  very  clearly. 

Motive,  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  shown  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  of  suicide  to  put  all  doubtful  cases 
under  the  head  of  despondency,  and  as  a  result  this  has  been  a 
great  catch-all,  reaching  beyond  justifiable  proportions.  In  a 
sense  it  is  true  that  all  suicides  are  a  result  of  despondency,  unless 
we  go  to  the  length  of  accepting  the  doctrine  that  when  a  man 
takes  his  own  life  he  is  temporarily  insane.  But  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  there  are  other  causes,  more  or  less  hidden, 
which  if  known  would  place  the  victim  under  a  different  category. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  in  every  case  to  search  for  the  primal 
cause  and  not  attribute  the  death  to  either  of  these  two  causes 
unless  it  seemed  the  only  one  that  could  be  determined.  When 
the  motive  was  doubtful,  it  was  placed  among  the  unknown.  In 
this  way  that  class  is  rather  large,  but  the  remainder  of  the  list 
is  more  accurate.  Little  need  be  said  about  the  heads  under 
which  the  cases  are  grouped,  as  they  are  generally  clearly  defined 
in  most  minds.  Disappointed  love,  domestic  trouble  and  grief 
are  most  alike.  Grief  was  generally  the  result  of  the  death  of  a 
consort,  relative  or  friend.  Most  of  those  included  under  dis- 
appointed love  were  single,  while  quarrels  of  married  couples 
caused  most  of  the  domestic  trouble.  Fear  of  disgrace  led  many 
girls  who  had  been  betrayed,  and  men  who  had  committed  mur- 
der, to  take  their  own  lives.  The  cases  included  under  chagrin 
are  mostly  those  of  children  suflFering  from  some  reprimand  or 
adults  thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  some  pet  scheme. 

Despondency  is  the  leading  motive,  claiming  about  20  per 
cent,  of  the  victims.  Business  loss,  ill  health,  and  insanity  fol- 
low in  order  with  about  13  per  cent.  each.  Then  follows  disap- 
ixmitment  in  love,  with  the  remaining  motives  -far  in  the  rear. 
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I 


Motive. 

Dcfpondeocy . , 

Business  loss* ............... 

InianStf , 

Ul  health..... -.. 

Di^ppoimted  \n  !otr«.  ^ , , 

Domestic  ixooble  . 

Fear  of  disgrace . . . . .  ^  * . . 

GrM____  __„..._._.. 

Akoboliftm ,,,,,......,,,  ^ ,. . 

CbagiiD  >,.,..,., ..,.,. 

HiJCcll&Qe0tis  and  unknown  . 

Total 


Total. 

1,361 
1.309 
goo 
773 
539 
437 
413 
394 

559 

I0,0QO 


Male. 

1.300 
1,013 
969 
617 
544 
429 
367 
390 

421 

7.7S1 


Female. 
43 1 
98 
348 
340 
373 
32g 
no 
160 

n 

69 
13S 


2,219 


Sex  and  motive.     In  absolute  numbers  it  is  seen  that  the  males 
follow  exactly  the  sanie  order  as  the  total  with  regard  to  motive, 
with  the  single  exception  that  alcohoHsm  and  grief  should  have 
their  order  inverted*     Among  the  females  despondency  is  also 
m  the  lead,  but  is  closely  followed  by  insanity  and  ill  health. 
Business  loss  is»  on  the  contrary,  near  the  bottom  of  the  hst. 
The  distinctions  are*  however,  made  clearer  from  a  study  of  the 
follawing  table.     The  numbers  committing  suicide  on  account  of 
alcoholism  are  seventeen  times  as  common  among  the  males  as  the 
females,  while  from  business  loss  the  ratio  is  over  thirteen  to  one. 
In  fear  of  disgrace  and  despondency  the  males  are  still  rela- 
tively more  numerous  than  the  females,  but  the  disparity  is  by 
DO  means  marked.     In  all  of  the  other  cases  the  females  show 
1  pfopoTtian  higher  than  in  the  average  for  all  cases.     If  we 
lake  as  the  unit  of  measurement  351  males  to  100  females,  we 
sec  that  women  are  two  and  one-half  times  as  likely  to  commit 
micide  on  account  of  grief  as  are  men.     Wherever  the  affections 
ut  fi*ot]nde<l  as  in  grief,  disappointed  love  and  domestic  trouble, 
ure  find  that  the  rate  among  women  is  higher  than  among  men. 
healthy  too.   weighs  more  heavily  upon  them,   possibly   on 
It  of  their  more  frequent  sickness,  and  the  discouragement 
fcsahing  therefrom*     Chagrin  also  affects  their  sensitive  natures. 
It  ii  easy  to  see  why  their  rate  from  alcoholism  is  low,  and  the 
irorries  of  business  are  also,  as  a  rule,  removed  from  them. 
Large  numbers  of  men  who  have  committed  murder  and  who 
Ikive  di^race,  imprisonment  and  possibly  an  ignoble  death  star- 
mg  tbem  in  the  face,  prefer  to  take  their  own  lives  on  the  spot. 
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Tins  is  die  reasoo  wlij  die  proportion  of  suicides  to  avoid  dis- 
grace is  so  high  among  malcsu 

No.  of  males  351  taken 

XoiiTe.  to  100  females.  as  miitj. 

Alcobolism 1,696  4.83 

Bbibucss  loss 1,326  3.7S 

Fear  of  disgrace 390  i.ii 

Despoodencj 370  1.05 

Ckagrin 326  0.93 

Miscel.  and  unknown   . . .  305  0.87 

InsanitT 291  a83 

m  health 285  0.81 

Domestic  tronble 238  0.68 

Disappointed  in  love 229  0.65 

Grief 142  a40 

Average 351  i.oo 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  suicides  of  males  are  owing  to 
despondency,  business  loss  and  insanity,  while  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  those  of  females  are  from  the  same  motives.  Over  one- 
third  of  the  suicides  of  women  are  to  be  traced  to  domestic 
trouble,  disappointed  love,  grief  and  chagrin,  but  considerably 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  men  take  their  lives  from  the  same 
causes. 

Motive.  Males.  Females. 

Despondency 20.5^  19.4^ 

Business  loss 16.7^  4.4)t 

Insanity i3.ojJ  15.755 

111  health 12.5)^  15.3^ 

Disappointed  in  love 8.1^  12.3^ 

Domestic  trouble 7.0$^  io.3)( 

Fear  of  disgrace 5-5^  5.0^ 

Grief 34^^  723^ 

Alcoholism S.ojK  i.i^ 

Chagrin 2.9^  j^,\% 

Mlacel.  and  unknown ....  5.4^  t,7,% 

Total loo.oj^  loo.oj^ 

||f  md  motive.    From  a  study  of  the  actual  number  of  cases 

lad  tiiat  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  is  reached  the  maxi- 

a  of  saicides  from  grief,  chagrin  and  from  being  crossed  in 

jf%.    Between  20  and  30  fall  the  maxima  from  alcoholism, 

despondency,  domestic  trouble  and  fear  of  disgrace. 

o  40  come  the  greatest  niunbers  from  business  loss 
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and  ill  health.  In  every  case  there  is  a  steady  ascent  toward 
and  d^ent  from  the  maximum,  except  in  the  numbers  from 
dtagrin  between  the  years  of  50  and  60,  which  are  lower  than 
tb€>se  from  60  to  70,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  this  variation,  and 
if  we  had  100,000  cases  to  tabulate  this  would  probably  be 
removed- 

Under  the  twentieth  year  more  commit  suicide  from  unhappy 
love  affairs  than  any  other  reason.     The  same  holds  true  of  the 
^ge  group  20  to  30,  although  in  both  cases  despondency  is  a  good 
8ea>nd.     In  tliese  early  age  groups  business  loss  is  rather  unim- 
portant, although  in  the  total  number  of  cases  it  ranks  second, 
Froni  30  to  40  despondency  leads,  closely  followed  by  insanity, 
with  business  loss  in  second  place.     Despondency  is  again  thi 
leading  motive  from  40  to  50,  and  business  loss  has  now  moved  up 
to  Sicoond  place.     Between  50  and  60  we  find  that  business  trouble 
has  taken  first  place,  while  despondency  and  ill  health  are  almost 
tied  for  second.     Despondency  is  again  in  the  lead  from  60  to 
70,  but  now  it  is  followed  by  ill  health.     The  same  order  holds 
to  the  oldest  age  group,  while  insanity  has  passed  business  loss. 
Frotn  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  motives  exercise  a  power  which 
virics  with  the  diflferent  ages.     Let  us  compare,  for  certain  of  the 
mctiv^s^  the  proportion  to  the  total  of  those  taking  their  lives 
mdcr  the  thirtieth  yean     From  disappointed  love  it  is  67  per 
cent,  and  from  chagrin  56  per  cent.;    while  from  ill  health  19 
pcf  cent^,  and  on  account  of  business  loss  only  17  per  cent,  of 
file  cases  occur  at  this  early  period. 

Under  the  twentieth  year  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  cases 
are^used  from  disappointed  love,  and  this  percentage  gradually 
dnainishes  until  after  the  seventieth  year  there  are  no  more  cases. 
IB  health,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  small  at  the  start,  but  after 
die  seven tiet It  year  it  furnishes  exactly  one- fourth  of  the  cases* 
Dtspondency  never  furnishes  less  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
Thij  holds  quite  regularly  for  several  age  groups  until  old  age 
comes  on,  when,  ambition  being  gone  and  friends  becoming  few, 
Acre  18  no  longer  the  ability  to  dispel  the  gathering  gloom. 
AkoboUsm  and  insanity  are  both  rare  in  the  earliest  age  groups, 
md  both  reach  a  maximum  in  the  middle  periods  of  life. 
Between  the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years  domestic  trouble  figures 
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I  the  most.     It  is  the  "Sturm  und  Drang'*  period  of  married  life. 

I  As  is  natural,  business  loss  is  not  a  leading  motive  in  the  earlier 

I  ages,  but  when  the  man  has  reached  the  years  when  he  begins 

I  to  enter  business  on  his  own  account  we  see  the  percentage  rise. 

I  The  maximum  is  reached  between  the  years  40  and  60.     After 

I  this  there  is  a  slow  decline.     The  following  table  will  well  repay 

I  study : 

MotiTc*             Under ».  ao-^o.  jo-40,  40-50^  s^-fieu  6&-70,  Orer  f^  Unkaown.  T&taL 

Business  loss, 2.ajr  9.9^  13.7^  19,05^  7,1.1%  14*5!^  lo^ajf  10.51S  t4.pf 

Disappomted  in  love  23*3^  ao.ijl  6.43^  \,r%  \.y%  \M  o.c^  \n.%t  g,of 

Domestic  trouble  ...  6.6JS  S.ijt  9.8^  S,(^  6.3^  5*oi(  3*53t  S.ijl  7.7f 

in  health... 1,1%  9,53^  ta7;C  iS^ajt  ia.5j£  17,83^  35.0^  S.gjt  13.1^ 

Despondency.. ai.4^  17,3$  19.2^  ai.ajt  iS.Sjf  39.83^  yiM  11. 3I  20. 33^ 

Fear  of  disgrace  ...  *  S.sjt  6.73(  6,9!  3.9^  4.6^  %,\%  i.-jf  3.3^  5.43f 

Grief , 6.3^  4.53f  3.2*  %it  4^2^  6.93I  4.4;^  6.33^  4.33r 

lQsani17 6.53^  10.8^  iS.3jf  13.4^^  it).o*  14-PJ6  lO-Bjf  S-iJC  I3*6f 

^Icoholtsm  o.3jt  3.7^  5.9^  s,65t  3,83^  \.%$  1.7I  3*^  4ijf 

f Chagrin  ...,  ._ ir.sjj  4.1^  3.236  r.gjS  o.sji  a*oj(  a.gS  a.gjg  a.gjt 

Misc.   and  unknown  6.33^  ^.^%  3.83?  4.63^  4.4J(  4.8^  7,336  36,33^  5.63I 

TotaJ  . . , , ,      100.05^  ioo,0!(  loo^ojj  100,  ojf  iqd.o^    ioo.ojS    loo.o^    I0o.o3(     100. of 

L  Sex,  age  and  motive.     We  saw  that  there  is  a  teitdency  for 

I  females  to  commit  suicide  at  an  earlier  age  than  males.     We 

I  should  therefore  expect  that  if,  from  any  motive,  the  females  are 

I  to  be  in  the  majority,  it  must  be  in  the  early  age  groups.     This 

I  w^e  find  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are  four  motives  in  which  the 

I  females  are  more  numerous,  but  all  are  under  the  twentieth  year* 

I  They  are  from  grief  and  despondency,  fear  of  disgrace  and  dis- 

[  appointed  lo\^e.     Woman  matures  earlier  than  man,  and  the  girl 

I  of  20  is  much  more  developed  than  the  boy  of  the  same  age. 

I  This  fact  is  reflected  in  tliis  study.     Before  the  thirtieth  year  more 

I  males  take  their  lives  from  disappointed  love  than  from  any  other 

I  one  motive.     From  then  until  the  fiftieth  year  despondency  is  in 

I  tlic  lead.     In  the  age  group  from  50  to  60  business  loss  is  the 

I  leading  cause.     From  then  until  the  end  of  life  despondency  is 

I  the  ruling  motive.     With  females  the  order  is  the  same  as  with 

I  the  males  until  the  fortietli  yean     From  then  until  the  sixtieth 

I  year  more  cases  are  owing  to  ill  health  than  any  other  motive, 

I  From  60  to  70  the  maximum  numfier  is  from  despondency,  but 

I  after  that  ill  health  again  leads.     With  males  ill  health  is  never 

I  in  first  place,  but  after  the  sixtieth  year  it  holds  second,  having 
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crowded  business  loss  down  to  third.  From  business  loss,  dis- 
appointed love,  grief  and  insanity  the  maxinium  number  of  cases 
for  both  males  and  females  falls  in  the  same  age  group;  from 
gknncsttc  troubte,  ill  health,  despondency,  fear  of  disgrace,  alco- 
holism and  chagrin  it  falls  in  an  earlier  group  for  the  females, 
Afliong  women  there  are  more  victims  before  than  after  30 
from  chagrin,  disappointed  love,  fear  of  disgrace;  while  from 
grief  tile  numbers  are  almost  equal  With  males  this  is  true 
for  the  motives  of  chagrin  and  disappointed  love.  The  propor- 
licMi  of  males  to  females  committing  suicide  from  the  different 
tnolires  is  always  greater  after  than  before  the  thirtieth  year. 
The  disparity  is  greatest  in  the  early  age  group  from  business 
km  and  in  the  latter  from  alcoholism.  There  are  more  female 
male  suicides  from  grief  in  the  early  period, 

NmcBRK  OF  Males  Cohhitting  Suicide  to  Onf  Female. 

Motive.  Before  30*  After  30. 

Butiness  loss. ....... » ,.«         10.5  I5»$ 

Disappointed  love t  .S  3.9 

Domestic  trouble  *«,,.. 1*3  %% 

mhcaith.. i.s  S.S 

Despondency  *,,.**» , .,  ..  1*8  %^% 

Fear  of  disgrace 1.4  i<kg 

Grief ,.♦,..... 0.8  »,3 

Insanily 2.8  3,0 

Alcolioliiiti  , , » • 9.4  tS-t 

ClMigrin....*..,, ._..,..,..  1.9  fi-l 

MIscellaiieous  and  unknown  . . .  ^ . .  3.6  4.4 

Tola! a.o  4.8 

For  the  actual  niimbers  from  which  the  material  for  this  section 
is  drawn  the  reader  is  referred  to  Table  III. 

Mtthod  and  motive*  No  one  method  is  as  popular  as  shooting 
Qfido'  every  motive  except  despondency  and  chagrin,  when  poison 
n  ihc  favorite.  Of  those  who  took  their  lives  by  shooting  more 
bd  saffcrcd  from  business  loss  than  any  other  motive.  For 
ficaths  bv  drovvningp  poiscm,  gas  and  hanging,  despondency  was 
■Cd  oft^i  responsible.  Cutting  and  jumping  were  the  methods 
aqilojred  b>*  the  insane.  Among  the  victims  of  chagrin  cutting 
mm  tbe  metliod  least  employed;  of  alcoholism,  drowning;  of 
iwQity,  gas;  but  wntJi  all  the  rest  jumping  w^as  least  used. 
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When  we  make  a  study  of  the  different  methods  by  percentages 
we  find  that  nearly  45  per  cent,  of  those  crossed  in  love  use 
shooting.  The  maximum  percentage  from  both  gas  and  hang- 
ing comes  among  those  who  are  driven  to  self-destruction  on 
account  of  grief.  Drowning,  cutting  and  jiunping  are  the 
highest  among  the  insane.  The  despondent  choose  poison.  It 
is  peculiar  to  find  shooting  so  popular  among  those  suffering  from 
disappointed  love,  for  this  class  is  largely  composed  of  the  young, 
and  with  the  early  age  groups  poison  is  more  commonly  used  It 
evidently  appeals  to  the  romantic  side  of  the  disappointed  lover 
to  take  his  life  by  fire-arms.  Those  who  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  some  relative  or  dear  friend  end  their  existence  by  gas  or 
hanging,  quite  often  in  their  own  homes,  spots  rendered  dear  to 
them  by  association.  The  insane  in  cutting  and  jiunping  choose 
the  methods  which  are  the  most  violent.  The  average  person, 
and  more  especially  the  female,  selects  a  means  that  is  quick,  sure 
and  leaves  the  body  little  maimed.  The  insane  lack  the  capacity 
to  consider  these  details.  Then  for  those  who  are  confined  in 
institutions  the  readiest  means  that  presents  itself  is  to  leap  from 
a  window.  The  mention  of  these  few  facts  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  following  table  of  percentages: 

Shoot-  Drown-    Poi-  Cut-             Jump-  Hang-  Mis- 
Motive,  ing.  ing.  son.  ting.  Gas.  ing.  ing.  eel.  Total. 

Business  loss 39.8j<  5.6ji5  28.5J15  5.8jJ  7.0Jf  2.3J<      7.9}^  3.13^  loo.ojt 

Disappointed  love.  44.9J15  SOJf  3iij^  7.ojf  7.oj^  0.43^      3.13^  i.SjJ  lOO.OjK 

Domestic  trouble  .  36.93^  t.%%  35.23^  6.2^  7.23t  1.2^      5.43^  2.03^  loo.ojt 

in  health 32.43^  t,%%  26.63$  9.63$  t,t%  6.o3t  10.23$  1.83$  loo.ojK 

Despondency 25.8j$  9.2^$  31.73$  6.93$  7.33^  4.5J^  12.53$  2.13$  100.03$ 

Fear  of  disgrace  ..  37.53$  5.43$  31.33$  8.53$  4.63$  1.13$      9.23$  2.43$  100.03$ 

Grief 33.33$  9.63$  26.93$  3.73$  9.43$  3.03$  12.93$  1.23$  100.03$ 

Insanity 28.23$  12.33$  13.83$  14.63$  4.33$  11.93$  12.23$  2.73$  100.03$ 

Alcoholism 31.23$  4.73$  27.83$  9.93$  8.53$  5.53$      9.73$  2.73$  100.03$ 

Chagrin 24.13^  99^  39.5J<  ^A%  5.ij^  4.ij^  ii.53<  ^A%  ioao3$ 

Miscel.  &  unknown  22.93$  12.93$  19.03$  7.33$  7.73$  7.13$      7.23$  15.93$  100.03$ 

Total 32.53$      8.03$    27.5J^      8.13$    6.73<    4.7J^      955^    303$     100.03$ 

Sex,  method  and  motive.  Among  males  the  combinations  con- 
taining the  five  largest  numbers  of  cases  are  in  order :  business 
loss  by  shooting,  despondency  by  shooting,  despondency  by 
poison,  ill  health  by  shooting,  and  disappointed  love  by  shooting. 
Among  females  the  order  is  different:   despondency  by  poison 
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leads,  followed  by  disappointed  love  by  poison,  ill  health  by 
poison,  domestic  trouble  by  poison^  and  insanity  by  droNvning. 
Among  males  shooting  is  the  favorite  method  for  all  motives 
except  for  chagrin,  where  poison  leads.  Poison  is  chosen  by 
female  from  every  motive  except  insanity,  where  drowning  has 
the  inaxmilun.  It  seems  to  hold  in  most  cases  that  where  the 
trouble  comes  suddenly  and  in  the  form  of  a  shock,  as  in  business 
trouble,  disappointed  love,  and  fear  of  disgrace,  a  more  violent 
mctbod  is  chos^i,  such  as  shooting,  cutting  and  jumping.  But 
where  the  misfortune  has  come  gradually,  and  the  sense  of  loss 
has  become  greater  from  morbid  meditation,  like  domestic 
tnmble,  ill  health,  despondency  or  grief,  drowning,  poison,  gas 
or  hanging  are  preferred-  In  other  words,  violence  of  method 
seems  to  vary  inversely  with  the  time  of  meditation  upon  the 
act  This  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  insane,  where 
it  can  be  said  there  has  been  no  logical  thought.  We  noted 
earlier  in  the  paper  that  poison  was  the  favorite  method  with 
jottngf  women.  This  is  made  more  apparent  when  we  consider 
thai  of  those  females  who  took  their  hves  to  avoid  disgrace  or 
from  being  crossed  in  love,  most  of  whom  are  under  30,  more 
than  one-half  chose  poison.  These  facts  were  obtained  from  a 
sSndy  of  Table  IV, 

Day  of  ike  week.  It  is  of  inter^t  to  know  on  what  day  the 
greatest  nitmber  of  cases  occurs,  and  the  distribution  throughout 
the  week*  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  eacli  case 
700  throughout  the  week  was  taken  as  the  base  and,  if  the  dis- 
tfSmtion  were  uniform,  there  would  be  100  on  each  day.  This 
win  afford  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  conditions  in  other 


Daf  of  the  v^cek.  Total,  Males.       Females. 

S«fld8|r,.. .  .* ..*         tio,8  IQ7.3  133.  t 

MOildftf 119.3  11^*4  133.6 

Tuemlax *,.**•*•**••«•  ^7,9  9S.7  94,8 

Weidoc«day ,, 96.3  97,0  93.5 

Thurvday* .« «*.*,  @B.3  S8,4  87*6 

FtkUf  ..*...,.,. ,.,  96.6  98.6  89,1 

Sftfitfdfty    »,*.^,.p,,  9t.o  qlM  S8.9 

Mooday  is  the  favorite  day,  followed  by  Sunday,     From  Mon- 
hpf  down  to  and  including  Thursday  there  is  a  gradual  fall,  but 
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m  rr-ii-  'ii'^rt :?  i  soiden  rise  that  can  not  be  easily  explained. 

^•i^^=^:ii7  -?-  "•ix: ::  Th-jTsday.  the  lowest  day  in  the  wedc     For 

r:':<e  T?b:  jiiv*  *zi's=r^i  throughout  the  week  there  is  the  pay- 

i;i    iz  "r^ir.i  ::Ij:-R*i  :y  s  day  of  resL     Among  the  males  Mon- 

iii;   L5  rr?:T=ir.'c:=tl7  rhe  iay  for  suicide ;  the  money  is  spent,  and 

-*<  fcir-tf  iTf  :::=  ieprcssed  as  a  result  of  the  artificial  stimula- 

r.r  ::  5.irzrii-.  -.cr.:  and  Sunday.     Females  prefer  Sunday  to 

M.r.::i;     bn  ri.ch  sre  extraordinarily  high.     Religious  excite- 

rrt:r:  m*  "r^.^  Sircrye  effect  upon  this,  but  nearly  a  third  of  the 

^u:'.-.ce>  :c  ijrr:<ur.:  ■::  dc-mestic  trouble  come  on  Sunday.     The 

rir?..>.  ;>  "JTsTz.  ::icether  fcr  the  day,  giring  greater  opportunity 

f,x  ^"iiirT^l  rr  the  husband  may  be  intoxicated  and  the  home 

s??r-  ^rriTk  ::  the  females.     CKer  a  fourth  of  the  suicides  from 

r:j.Tc:jL  rr.cMe  and  ill  health  among  females  occur  on  Monday. 

T'>?>  Va.Sc  tl-^  cc^urage  in  their  weak  or  impoverished  condition 

r.-  rik^  -.t?  the  strugrgle  oi  a  new  week.     There  is  a  slight  rise 

.->*  yr  :^y.  b-jrt  i:  is  by  no  means  so  decided  as  is  the  case  with 

:Sr  -"c"??.     IVaths  from  insanitj\  fear  of  disgrace,  and  chagrin 

i"?  ^v.  :^  e^-er.'y  distributed  throughout  the  week.     Among  the 

••\iV<  :>\  >:h:rd5  c^f  the  \-iaims  of  alcoholism  take  their  lives  on 

V,^•^,•JL^    ^:'^.'.  Trjesday.      This  needs  no  explanation.      It  is  a 

.xv-v^-^i:  ro;:^  :hi:  nis'^re  males  end  their  existence  on  account  of 

>C2<  -^^  r-,x;>Ce  v.^r.  Friday  than  on  any  other  day.     There  is  no 

^^.^\JL:^^*:  rej:^!.^:":  :\^r  this,  unless  it  be  that  the>'  are  most  often 

•.x*^-- V^  .^'"  •'"*<  day. 

'r\-.%r  ,  -  -u*  i:?\.  1  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  attempt  has 
>««r  \i\j6'.*.<'  r.^  s*«er:r.ir>e  during  what  portion  of  the  day  suicides 
;yb«  -^i*oe  ^**  :^'>  o.xtr.trx-,  and  since  the  material  was  at  hand  for 
>u<*>  jt  i«:,vN  *:  ^^AS  th.vught  best  to  introduce  it  in  this  article, 
i  s  ija^xtj^vN^'  r.^  d^^KV^-er  the  exaa  hour  at  which  all  suicides 
AX*-^  J^''^'  '  -  '^  Jt:^K•.1r^c  'w-cre  made  to  be  as  accurate  as  this,  nearly 
V^  X*  xX^^  "''^^  ^  x-^Ji25s:5ed  as  unknown.  If,  however,  the 
K»'vN?K  jL<^  Vt^t^<*-^i^'*  jc  j^  to  indude  three  hours,  only  about 
<  i<*  ^^'^'^  *Wivt  '■  ^'  *^<xi^>C'     i'  ^^"ss,  therefore,  decided  to  employ 
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Hourofdaj.  Total  ♦  Males,  Females. 
It  ^,  M*  10  3  A.  tf . . , , . , ,            5^6                  404  loa 

3  A.  M.  to  6  A.  U,    . 789  643  147 

6  A.  It,  to  9  A.  H. t,ogS  qoS  190 

9  A.  It,  to  13  M,  .,,... 1,394  1»0T3  2Sr 

13  Ji.  to  3  F,  M,  ,.....*. 1.39^  1*063  316 

3  r»  It.  to  6  F.  It 1.4S0  t«tts  335 

tk  r*  SI.  Id  g  F,  It . , ,  l,40&  1,096  313 

9  r*  M.  10  ta  P.  ic . , t, S93  i,3o3  3go 

Uokoown,... ----.,,****,,,.  4&5  3^9  H^ 

Total 10,000  7.7S1  3.319 

Froin  the  table  it  is  seen  that  3,687  cases  occur  in  the  twelve 

hours  before  noon  and  5,848  during  the  remainhig  half  day. 

Bqgimttng  at  midnight,  there  is  a  continuous  increase  until  6  p,  m. 

The  three  hours  from  6  to  9  P>  m.  show  a  slight  falling  off,  while 

from  nine  in  the  evening  until  midnight  is  the  period  of  greatest 

Ereqiaenc^'.     Suicides  on  account  of  ill  health  and  insanity  are 

comfnon  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning;    alcoholism  and 

dagrin  later  in  tlie  forenoon;    despondency  in  the  afternoon; 

disappointed  love  and  family  trouble  late  in  the  evening*     Nearly 

tJiree- fourths  of  the  cases  by  gas  come  between  the  hours  of  nine 

ii  the  evening  and  three  in  the  morning.     Shooting  is  the  most 

nptlarly  distributed  of  any*     Drowning  and  hanging  are  most 

ttmmon   in  the  afternoon;    poison   in  the  late  afternoon  and 

cmtiiig.     Of  the  cases  of  murder  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the 

Rimierer,  about  70  per  cent,  are  between  six  in  the  afternoon 

ifld  midnight.     Afternoon  and  evening  is  then  the  time  when 

with  suicidal  mania  should  be  most  closely  watched* 

William  B.  Bailey, 
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Table  I." 


Single. 

MATried. 

Widowed. 

DiTorced. 

Unknown. 

TotaL 

Under  ao 

317 
570 
253 

16 
51 
35 

2 

4 

2 

4 
10 
6 

339 
635 
296 

to-30 

998 

1348 
350 

517 
794 
277 

40 
61 
21 

12 
20 

8 

25 

38 
13 

1592 
2261 
669 

aoHo 

839 

IOI8 

179 

896 
1215 
319 

60 
93 
33 

19 

17 
28 
II 

1831 
2381 
550 

40-50 

444 
513 
69 

1014 

1174 
160 

90 
132 
42 

25 
34 
9 

20 
21 

I 

1593 
1874 
281 

50-60 

296 
335 
39 

698 
811 
"3 

94 
121 

27 

21 
34 
13 

13 
15 
2 

1122 
1316 
194 

60-70 

123 
133 
10 

425 
461 
36 

127 
156 
29 

40 
46 
6 

10 
12 
2 

725 
808 

83 

70  and 
over 

"58 

4 

165 
180 
15 

62 
79 
17 

6 
10 
4 

9 
17 

8 

296 

344 
48 

Unknown 

58 

79 
21 

86 
121 
35 

21 

33 
12 

4 

104 
130 
26 

283 
381 
98 

Total 

3129 
4054 
925 

3817 
4807 
990 

496 
679 
183 

137 
189 
52 

202 
271 
69 

7781 

lOOOO 

2219 

III  tht  foil-page  tables  there  are  three  sets  of  figures  in  each  square.    The 
In  the  Oppor  loft  hand  comer  means  males  ;  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer, 
^^gltt ;  while  the  one  in  the  center  is  the  total  of  the  two  sexes. 
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k 

SbAot- 

Dtowti- 

Polio  tL 

Cut- 
ting. 

Gfts, 

Miwwl 

ToiaL           ^^I 

UDdcr  20  _ 

'33 
158 
35 

^5 
46 

33 

77 
364 

187 

15 
24 

9 

to 

35 

35 

25 

31 
6 

53 
69 

17 

4 
8 

4 

339                ^H 

63s       ^m 

296       ^B 

iw*o.. 

6S8 
786 
gS 

93 

381 
683 
30a 

138 
161 

33 

93 
144 

77 
114 

37 

85 
44 

33 
54 

31 

3361           ^^H 

669           V 

30^^.  ».*...  i .  * . 

696 
750 
54 

121 

308 

87 

390 
600 
310 

303 

339 
27 

135 
57 

93 
135 
43 

154 

30A 

48 

SO 
75 
25 

550           f 
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NOTES, 

The  complaint  and  injunction  in  the  case  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Railway  and  Lighting  Company  vs.  The  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Street  Railroad  Employees,  No.  193, 
et  al,,  though  not  involving  any  radical  departure  from  precedent, 
is  yet  significant  as  marking  one  step  in  the  progress  of  the  legal 
control  of  strikes  and  boycotts.  This  case  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  number  of  defendants  and  for  the  sweeping  nature  of  the 
injunction,  btit  perhaps  equally  for  the  fact  that  thus  far  the  resist* 
ance  on  tlie  part  of  the  defendants  has  been  almost  entirely  lacking. 
The  document  begins  by  ordering  the  sheriff  to  attach  to  the  value 
of  $25,000  the  goods  or  estate  of  thirty-three  members  of  the  Ajnal- 
gamated  Association  of  Street  Railway  Employees,  mentioned  by 
name,  as  well  as  the  Association  itself.  It  further  includes  the 
officers  of  the  Central  Labor  Union»  the  Central  Labor  Union  itself* 
and  the  officers  of  each  of  the  fifteen  separate  unions  as  well  as  the 
unions  themselves.  All  of  these  unions  are  purely  voluntary,  unin- 
corporated associations.  The  complaint  recites  the  familiar  story  of 
the  Waterbury  strike  and  of  the  boycott  of  the  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany by  the  trade  unions  of  the  city,  acting  in  concert.  It  describes 
in  detail  each  of  the  defendant  trade  unions  and  alleges  that  they 
have  "combined,  confederated  and  conspiretl  together  by  the  same 
means  to  prevent  persons  from  furnishing  supplies  to  and  dealing 
with  the  plaintiff,  and  from  furnishing  food,  lodging  and  necessaries 
of  life  to  such  persons  as  the  plaintiff  has  been  able  to  employ  in  the 
places  of  said  defendants,  and  to  boycott  the  plaintiff  and  its  present 
employes^  and  to  threaten  trouble,  loss  and  ruin  of  business  to  such 
persons  as  deal  with  the  plaintiff  or  its  present  employes,  or  ride  on 
its  cars,  and  to  boycott  such  persons,''  In  order  to  make  the  attach- 
ment effectual,  the  sheriff  is  commanded  "to  leave  a  true  and 
attested  copy  of  this  writ  and  of  the  accompanying  complaint,  at 
least  twelve  days  before  the  session  of  the  Court  to  which  it  is  made 
returnable,  at  the  usual  places  of  business  of  The  Waterbury 
National  Bank,  The  Citizens*  National  Bank,  The  Manufacturers' 
National  Bank,  The  Fourth  National  Bank,  The  Colonial  Trust 
Company,  The  Waterbury  Savings  Bank,  and  The  Dime  Savings 
Bank*  all  corporations  located  in  and  doing  business  in  said  Water- 
bur)%  as  they,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  are  or  is  the  agent  or  agents, 
trustee  or  trustees,  or  debtor  or  debtors  of  said  defendants,  or  of  ooe 
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or  more  of  them,  and  has  or  have  concealed  in  its  or  their  hands  the 
gDods^  effects  or  estate  of  said  defendants,  or  of  one  or  more  of  them, 
and  is  or  are  indebted  to  them,  or  to  one  or  more  of  them."  Tlic 
iajtmction  issued  by  the  Court  March  13,  1903,  after  reciting  the 
fnain  features  of  the  complaint,  commands  and  enjoins  the  defend- 
ants ''under  3  penalty  of  ten  thousand  dollars  {$10,000),  forthwith 
absolutely  to  desist  and  refrain  from  doing  any  unlawful  act  or 
diing  whatsoever  by  the  means  or  methods  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaint,  in  the  furtherance  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  or  pur- 
post'  to  hinder,  interfere  with*  or  prevent  the  plaintiff,  its  officers  and 
itoyes  in  the  free  and  unhindered  conduct  and  control  of  its  busi- 
p  or  to  molest  or  injure  its  employes  or  property; 
From  in  any  manner  interfering  with  the  present  employes  of  the 
plaintiff  and  with  any  person  who  may  desire  to  enter  the  employ  of 
the  plaintiff,  by  way  of  threats,  intimidations,  violence,  or  any  act 
or  language  intended  or  tending  to  prevent  persons  from  continuing 
tn  or  entering  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff,  or  intended  or  tend- 
ing to  Induce  any  such  person  or  persons  to  leave  the  employ  of  the 
plaintiff : 

From  congregating  or  loitering  about  or  near  the  railroad  station 
and  highways  and  public  squares  of  said  Waterbury,  or  the  premises 
and  tracks  of  the  plaintiff,  and  from  picketing  or  patrolHng  said 
&,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  done,  with  intent  to  interfere  with 
persons  now  in  the  employ  of  the  plaintiff  or  seeking  to  enter  its 
employ,  or  to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  plaintiff's  busi- 
ness, or  to  interfere  with  or  obstruct  in  any  manner  the  trade  or  pat- 
tooage  of  the  plaintiff,  or  to  prevent  or  induce  any  person  or  persons 
not  to  deal  with  tlie  plaintiff  or  ride  on  its  cars  or  to  use  its  electric 
Gchta; 

From  boycotting  the  plaintiff  or  its  employes,  either  by  threats, 
mtimidatiofi,  unlawful  persuasion  or  otherwise; 

From  interfering  with,  intimidating,  boycotting  or  molesting,  or 
lUtsnpttng  to  interfere  with,  intimitlate,  boycott  or  molest,  any  per- 
tcxi  or  persons  or  corporation  by  threats,  direct  or  indirect,  express 
fanpttcd.  of  loss  or  trouble  or  harm  to  person,  property  or  business, 
otberwisCt  with  the  intent  to  induce  such  person  or  persons  or 
ition  not  to  deal  or  do  business  with  the  plaintiff  or  its 
yif,  or  with  its  patrons  or  those  who  ride  on  its  cars,  or  not 
fttmish  it  or  them  with  supplies,  food  and  lodgings,  or  not  to  ride 
upoo  its  cars,  or  not  to  use  its  electric  lights ;  and  from  representing 
or  causing  to  be  represented,  in  express  or  implied  terms,  to  any 
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penoD  or  persons  or  corporation  who  might  do  any  of  the  things 
beKA  enumerated,  that  such  person  or  persons  or  corporation  will 
screr  or  will  be  likely  to  suffer  thereby  some  loss  or  trouble  or  harm 
a  person,  pn^rty  or  business,  or  otherwise ; 

Fnwi  gi>"ing  any  information,  directions,  instructions  or  orders 
lo  any  committee,  associate,  confederate,  or  other  person  or  persons 
Kc  ihe  purpose  of  effecting  any  of  the  acts  or  things  hereby 
en  ioiiied : 

Faxn  in  any  manner  whatever  impeding,  obstructing  or  interfer- 
11^  with  the  regular  operation  and  conduct  of  the  plaintiff's  business 
cc  with  the  persons  now  or  hereafter  in  its  employ,  until  the  first 
Tuesday  of  April,  1903,  and  until  the  further  order  of  said  Superior 
Cowrt  in  the  premises. 

And  further,  by  authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  Sheriff 
<rf  the  County  of  New  Haven,  his  Deputy,  or  either  constable  of  the 
^^wn  of  Watcrbury,  is  hereby  commanded  forthwith  to  give  notice 
of  the  foregoing  order  and  injunction  by  leaving  a  true  and  attested 
vxyy  of  the  foregoing  complaint,  citation,  and  order  with  or  at  the 
u»ivil  place  of  abode  of  each  of  the  individual  defendants  and  with 
the  Secretory  of  each  of  the  defendant  unions  and  associations." 

nie  decision  of  the  Court  has  not  yet  taken  place. 
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Money  and  Banking :  an  Introduction  to  the  Shidy  of  Modem  Cur- 
ftncus.  By  William  A,  Scott  New  York;  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1903— *TO,  pp,  X-381. 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Scott's  Money  and  Banking  is,  appar- 
ently, to  give  students  of  economics  a  fuller  and  more  modem  dts- 
dtssion  of  about  the  same  range  of  topics  as  Jevons  included  in 
his  Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange.  Indeed,  there  are  a 
number  of  resemblances  between  the  two  books.  There  is  in  each 
I  brief  scientific  statement  of  the  functions  of  money  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  earhest  forms,  and  then  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
developed  forms  of  currency  in  use  in  the  modem  commercial  world- 
Both  books  are  elementary  without  being  superficial ;  both  are 
in  form  and  manner  of  treatment;  and  both  are  written  in 
'  mod  simple  style. 

at  the  general  scope  of  the  new  book  is  wisely  planned  is  seen 
ly  enough  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters: — The  Nature  and 
Ftincttofis  of  Money*  The  Medium  of  Exchange:  its  Character- 
istics and  Composition  and  the  Relation  between  its  Constituent 
Elements.  The  Standard  of  Value  and  Prices.  The  Quantity 
T!ieor%*  of  Prices.  Metallic  Money-  Government  Paper  Money. 
Bank  Currency:  its  Nature^  Operation,  and  Advantages.  The 
Forms  of  Bank  Currency  and  the  Limits  of  its  Issue.  Bank  Cur- 
laicy:  its  Regulation  and  Safety.  The  Chief  Banking  Systems  of 
the  World.  Banking  Machinery  and  Methods.  The  Foreign 
E^tdianges.  The  Bank  Rates.  The  Theory  of  Bimetallism.  The 
Hiifcory  of  Bimetallism.  Moreover,  the  separate  topics  within  the 
daplers  are  developed  with  much  skill.  The  most  that  could  be 
iom  m  the  way  of  adverse  criticism  of  the  form  and  proportion  of 
Ike  took  would  probably  be  to  suggest  that  perhaps  there  is  rela- 
lifth*  too  much  stress  upon  forms  and  mechanism,  and  that  so 
Ike  cftsmtial  social  service  and  the  importance  of  money  are  not 
Ivoqglit  out  widi  sufficient  distinctness.  In  its  analysis,  too,  and  in 
te  manner  of  exposition,  the  book  deserves  praise;  and  many  an 
Qocrifcuce  might  be  cited  here.  The  formal,  or  strictly  theoretic 
critidsm  of  bimetallism  must  be  nearly,  or  quite  the  best  in  print 
\Mi^  selcctii^n  and  balancing  of  topics,  keen  analysis,  judicial  expo- 
Hboii,  Mid  a  clear  style  are  certainly  great  merits  in  any  book;  and 
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all  these  Money  and  Banking  exhibits.  The  book  has»  therefore, 
the  fimdamentals  of  excellence.  So  much  must  be  said  the  more 
emphatically  because  so  very  briefly. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  has  one,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  several  very  grave  faults.  It  contains  very  many 
instances  of  inaccuracy  and  carelessness  such  as  are  simply  inex- 
cusable in  any  work  of  scientific  pretensions.  At  least  four  times 
(20,  75i  76,  86)  the  2-cent  piece  is  included  among  the  coins  of  the 
United  States^  Professor  Scott  says  that  since  1890  China  "has 
minted  some  small  silver  coins  and  a  mass  of  minor  brass  coins 
called  cask'*  (97),  thus  ignoring  the  continued  coinage  of  the  new 
Chinese  dollars.  The  standard  of  the  British  gold  coinage  is  put  at 
916,002-3  fine  (87).  There  is  attributed  to  Walker  a  book  on 
Money  and  Bimefallism  (312).  It  is  stated  that  from  the  begin- 
ning the  silver  dollar  has  been  invested  with  full  legal-tender  power 
{84).  The  Italian  imit  is  at  least  three  times  given  as  the  lire  (73, 
91).  And  so  on  through  perhaps  some  scores  of  trivial  inaccura- 
cies. But  there  are  some  inaccuracies  which  are  in  themselves  not 
trivial.  So  it  is  of  the  statement  that  "England,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  likewise 
have  .  -  -  government  and  bank  paper  of  various  sorts"  (20)- 
It  is  perhaps  quite  as  serious  a  mistake  to  affirm  that  the  unit  of 
Russia  is  a  silver  ruble  of  308.571  grains  (95),  or  that  the  Japan- 
ese unit  is  a  yen  '^weighing  2572  grains  of  standard  gold  nine- 
tenths  fine,  and  thus  being  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States*'  (98), 

The  natural  explanation  of  these  last  two  errors  would,  of  course, 
be  the  suggestion  that  the  manuscript  was  prepared  some  years  ago, 
and  that  it  has  now  been  thrown  hurriedly  into  book  form.  Other- 
wise it  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the  complete  ignoring  of 
the  monetary  reforms  of  Russia  and  Japan.  And  there  are,  per- 
haps, some  other  evidences  of  the  same  preparation  of  the  book. 
The  discussion  of  the  Indian  exchanges,  on  pages  256-257,  is  based 
in  the  text  upon  the  assumption  of  the  old  silver  standard  for  India; 
and  only  in  a  note  is  brief  reference  made  to  the  closing  of  the  mints 
in  1893.  The  statements  as  to  the  operations  and  conditions  of  the 
great  banks  of  Germany  and  France  (202,  204)  rest  on  no  data 
later  than  1899;  and,  similarly,  the  tables  in  the  statistical  appendix 
in  no  case  include  figures  later  than  for  the  same  year,  1899.  Yet 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  get  data  to  within  a  few  months  of 
any  time  of  writing.     Of  some  significance,  too,  in  this  connection 
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are  ccftaio  repetitions,  as  the  accounts  of  the  seasonable  variations 
of  the  New  York  exchange  market  on  pages  244  and  26j,  and  the 
fitatemeists  about  the  American  National  Banking  system  in  chap- 
ters 9  and  10. 

There  are  to  be  found,  too,  a  considerable  number  of  statements 
which*  if  they  may  not  be  said  unconditionally  to  be  incorrect,  are 
least  ver>'  careless  and  likely  to  mislead.     Any  reader  who  did 
ii0t  know   in  advance,  would  infer  from  page  88  that  there  are 
Canadtan  gold  coins.    The  unmodified  assertion  that  paper  money 
**cosls  only  the  value  of  the  paper  and  the  labor  of  printing'"  (23) 
b  dangerous.      It  is  not  well  to  follow  an  account  of  the  French 
asjignais  with  this  assertion:  "'In  1862  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  by  authority  of  Congress  adopted  this 
same  expedient  in  order  to  meet  the  extraordinary  expenditures 
oocmsloned  by  the  war**  (i  00-101).      It  will  not  do  to  perform  a 
iraiple  addition  of  the  National  Bank  notes  of  the  United  States  and 
iibe  deposits  of  the  National  Banks  and  call  the  sum  the  ''bank  cur- 
nncy**  of  the  country  (197-198). 

A  similar  carelessness  appears,  less  often,  in  even  more  serious 
lorm  in  the  theoretic  or  speculative  discussions.  It  might  almost 
be  taid  that  the  supremely  important  term  value  is  used  with  habit- 
vaat  arelessness.  So,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  a  properly  made 
coin  is  always  so  marked  that  we  may  know  its  value  at  sight  (70), 
lod  that  to  know  the  purchasing  power  of  the  monetary  unit  *'ren- 
dm  little,  if  any,  assistance  in  the  determination  of  changes  in  the 
ictial  ralne  of  commodities  or  in  the  actual  value  of  gold"  (51)* 
IV discussion  of  the  quantity  theory  of  the  value  of  money  (di.  4) 
iib  b  its  detailed  form,  directed  against  quantity  as  the  ultimate 
dftcnsiinant  of  the  value  of  the  money.  Yet,  as  all  the  best  exposi- 
two*  of  the  theory  show,  and  as  Professor  Scott  himself  briefly 
izcs  (54),  the  quantity  theory  undertakes  to  explain  only  the 
Ic  determination  of  the  value  of  money,  being,  as  the  late 
GoDcnl  Wmlker  used  to  put  it,  only  a  special  case  of  supply  and 
touid.  The  historical  argument  against  bimetallism  assumes 
(323*324)  that  even  tlie  slightest  departure  of  the  commercial  ratio 
froBi  the  nominal  mint  ratio  shows  that  the  former  is  not  held  by 
tbe  htter. 

The  bibliographical  aids  have  often  this  great  merit  that  they  are 

tptoBc,  to  page  or  section  of  the  work  quoted,  and  are  thus  made 

Mlly  ttieftt]  to  readers*     But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  references 

«t  ooitspiciioiisly  well  selected.    Of  course,  a  writer  must  be  allowed 

play  for  his  own  individual  preferences  in  such  matters; 
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but  not  a  few  of  Professor  Scott*s  selections  and  omissions  are  by 
no  means  easy  to  understand.     It  ts,  for  example,  not  easy  to  see 
why  an  author  who  uses  Italian  authorities,  as  Professor  Scott  does 
(116),  and  who  goes  so  far  afield  as  to  cite  Launhardt's  weak  little 
pamphlet  on  the  quantity  theory,  should  omit  some  of  the  most 
important  special  treatises,  as  Loria's  Studi  sul  vdore  delta  maneia, 
De  Viti  De  Marco's  Moneta  e  prezBi,  ossia  il  pHncipio  quanHtativo, 
and  Bailey's  Money  and  its  Vlcissihidcs  m  P^alue.     While  very  sim- 
lar  criticisms  might  be  passed  upon  the  special  bibliographies  at  the 
ends  of  many  of  the  chapters,  the  general  bibliographical  appendix  is 
perhaps  still  more  faulty*     Some  of  the  references  here  found  are  far 
too  vague  to  have  any  place  in  a  work  which  deals  with  a  spedal 
subject      Such  are  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  PoUtica! 
and  Social  Science,  Cairnes,  John  Elliott ;  Essays  in  Foliticai  Econ- 
omy, theoretical  and  applied,  GifTen,  Sir  Robert ;  Essays  in  Finance, 
^d  series,  Palgrave,  R.  H.  IngHs ;  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
and  several  other  quite  general  economic  treatises  and  hand-books* 
And  again  in  the  general  bibliography,  as  before  in  the  special 
oneSj   the  principle   for   the  selections  and   the  omissions   is   not 
easy  to  understand.      The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  should 
no  doubt  be  listed  among  the  sources  of  valuable  economic  infor- 
ittation ;  but,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  citing  it  by  general 
title  among  references  on  the  subject  of  money,  few  would  say 
that  no  other  economic  journal,  American  or  foreign,  deserves  to  be 
listed  with  it.     It  is  not  well  to  include  the  Aldrich  Report  on  retail 
prices  and  omit  the  much  more  useful  report  on  wholesale  prices. 
Few  of  the  publications  of  our  own  government  less  deserve  to  have 
been  omitted  than  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
A  due  consideration  of  the  faults  which  have  been  cited  and  of  the 
much  larger  number,  of  the  same  and  other  sorts,  which  might  have 
been  added,  must  result  in  a  provisional  condemnation  of  the  book* 
While  it  has,  beyond  any  question,  most  of  the  fundamental  merits 
necessary  to  make  a  good  book,  it  abounds  in  inaccuracies  and 
instances  of  carelessness.     A  well  informed  teacher  might  use  the 
book  in  class,  provided  he  would  attend  in  advance  to  the  correction 
of  its  errors ;  but  the  general  reader  cannot  use  it  in  its  present  form 
with  safety.     Some — not  all — of  the  errors  are  rather  trivial;   but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  book  in  economics  should  not  be  as 
minutely  accurate  as,  for  example,  a  book  in  physics.     It  is  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  book  may  soon  be  subjected  to  a  close 
revision  and  correction ;  for  then  it  might  well  rank  among  the  most 
useful  of  recent  American  works  in  economics. 

WlLLAiED  FISHEIL 
Middlctown,  Conn, 
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Democracy  and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties.  By  M. 
Ostrogorski,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Frederick  Clarke. 
M*A-,  with  a  preface  by  James  Eryce,  M.P.  New  York:  The 
Macmillati  Co.,  1902 — Two  vols.,  pp.  Iviii,  627;  xUii,  793, 

In  his  preface  to  this  notable  w^ork,  Mr,  Bryce  recalls  the  difficul- 
lies  that  beset  his  study  of  ^^erican  institutions  some  twenty  years 
ago»  owing  to  the  lack  of  any  adequate  account  of  party  organiza- 
tions: and  yet  the  American  party  system  had  then  been  in  full 
swing  for  nearly  fifty  years.  This  treatise  by  M.  Ostrogorski  is  the 
first  to  fill  the  void.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  work 
Ims  a  somewhat  wider  range:  in  the  %vor(]s  of  the  author,  it  is 
"under  the  form  of  a  scientific  investigation  alike  historical  and 
critical,  in  reality  an  investigation  of  the  working  of  government  in 
democracy  and  of  the  vital  problems  which  it  puts  before  existing 
society." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  study  of  democracy  comes  from  the 
pen  of  a  Russian  jurist,  who  for  some  years  occupied  an  important 
post  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  If  it  must  be  said  that  M. 
Ostrogorski  has  not  altogether  emerged  from  the  somewhat  gloomy 
atmosphere  of  Russian  bureaucracy,  it  should  at  once  be  added  that 
he  has  approached  his  subject  in  a  scholarly  and  scientific  spirit. 
His  methods  of  work  are  thoroughly  sane  and  sound.  In  the 
absence  of  any  extensive  documentary  material,  he  has  had  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  testimony  of  contemporary  observers,  but  he  is  fuUy 
aware  of  the  captious  nature  of  such  information  and  has  endeavored 
to  correct  bis  data  by  personal  observation  in  England  and  America, 

The  first  of  these  volumes  deals  historically  and  critically  with 
the  organization  of  parties  in  England,  When  the  old  unity  of 
English  society  was  shattered  by  the  advent  of  democracy,  the  indi- 
vidual was  left  emancipated  and  enfranchised,  but  isolated  among 
his  fellows.  In  the  effort  to  consolidate  these  electoral  elements  for 
political  ends,  recourse  was  had  to  political  association  and  party 
organization,  which  were  already  familiar  in  England.  The 
endeavors  of  the  radical  democracy  of  Birmingham  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  numerical  majority  against  the  minority  clause  in  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  ^'caucus/' 
which  eventually  fastened  its  hold  upon  both  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative parties.  This,  outline  of  the  growth  of  the  caucus  is  then 
followed  by  a  painstaking  analysis  of  its  component  parts,  of  their 
coordination,  and  of  their  functioning.  These  cliapters  are  the 
mo§t  original  and  valuable  in  the  volume. 
T 
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Following  the  same  historical  and  critical  method,  M.  Ostrogorsld 
traces  the  rise  and  development  of  American  party  organization, 
and  subjects  to  a  careful  analysis  the  various  parts  of  this  extra- 
constitutional  machinery,  from  the  primaries  and  the  local  con- 
ventions to  the  national  convention.  Chapters  on  the  "Election 
Campaign*'  and  on  the  "Politicians  and  the  Machine"  lay  bare  the 
practical  working  of  American  democracy  under  the  party  regime. 
The  author  follows  with  sympathetic  interest  the  various  "strug- 
gles for  emancipation"  in  the  histor}*  of  American  politics,  and  in 
the  light  of  this  experience,  puts  forward  in  his  "summary"  and 
"conclusion"  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  tendencies  of  democratic 
government 

The  author's  attitude  toward  the  American  party  system  is  dis-  ' 
tinctly  hostile.  From  a  historical  point  of  view  he  condemns  the  party 
system  as  "artificial,  as  irrational,  and  out  of  date,"  as  a  "frame- 
work of  political  action  created  before  the  advent  of  democracy." 
"The  system  could  only  produce  effects  which  were  the  negation  of 
democracy."  Party  formalism  has  solved  the  problems  of  democ- 
racy in  the  wrong  way.  "It  has  repressed  the  individual  and  low- 
ered the  standard  of  political  society:  it  has  deadened  individual 
responsibility,  put  a  premium  on  cowardice  in  public  life,  obstructed 
the  free  course  of  opinion  while  leaving  the  individual  defenceless 
against  it,  debased  the  ideal,  degraded  public  morality,  and  reduced 
the  citizen  to  a  helpless  instrument,  which  all  those  who  exploit  the 
public  interest  may  manipulate  as  they  please."  The  observations 
that  M.  Ostrogorski  has  recorded  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
volume  hardly  warrant  this  sweeping  indictment  of  American  party 
government.  In  the  descriptive  and  analytical  chapters.  He  has  been 
careful,  for  the  most  part,  to  qualify  statements  of  fact  by  necessary 
reservations ;  but  once  launched  upon  a  critique  of  the  whole  system, 
he  seems  to  throw  qualifications  and  reservations  to  the  winds.  In 
England,  also,  where  the  worst  evils  of  the  party  regime  have  not  yet 
appeared,  M.  Ostrogorski  is  inclined  to  regard  the  tyranny  of  party 
over  the  elector  and  the  candidate  as  absolute,  even  after  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  point  out  notable  lapses  in  the  discipline  imposed 
by  party. 

The  remedy  which  the  author  proposes  for  these  ills  of  democracy 
is  interesting.  Regarding  party  government  as  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  realize  the  objects  of  free  government,  he  would  discard 
**flie  use  of  permanent  parties  with  power  as  their  end"  and  restore 
to  party  "its  essential  character  of  a  combination  of  citizens  formed 
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specially  for  a  particular  issue/*  **Down  with  'part> ,' "  afid  *'up 
with  *  league/  '*  that  is  the  cry  of  the  political  revolution  which  is 
beginning  to  take  shape.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  practical 
devices  which  M,  Ostrogorski  advocates  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  citizen  from  the  thraldom  of  party  convention.  They  involve 
nothing  that  is  particularly  onginal,  but  a  great  deal  that  Jacks  the 
test  of  practical  experience. 

As  a  historian  and  observer,  M,  Ostrogorski  is  fair-minded,  and 
within  a  somewhat  narrow  circle,  accurate.  The  faikire  of  party  to 
serve  the  ends  of  democracy  is  most  conspicuons  in  our  populous 
municipalities,  and  it  is,  unhappily*  just  these  cities  that  have  fixed 
his  attention.  He  does,  indeed,  concede  that  the  parts  of  the  Union 
least  contaminated  by  the  machine  and  the  politicians  are  the  coun- 
try districts,  but  he  does  not  seem  sufficiently  influenced  by  this 
consideration  in  forming  his  estimate  of  the  effects  of  the  party 
system,  M,  Ostrogorski  seems  inclined  to  assume  that  the  boss  and 
his  henchmen  prey  upon  the  electorate  everj^where.  Such,  at  all 
events,  is  the  impression  that  his  concluding  chapters  will  make 
upon  readers  unfamiliar  with  American  politics*  Outside  the  cities 
the  .American  citizen  is  not  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  He  may  be 
often  apathetic,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  an  involuntary  servitude  to 
the  politicians  and  their  machine. 

The  work  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  carelessly  put  together  and 
needlessly  diffuse*  An  admirable  table  of  contents,  on  the  other 
hand»  is  good  evidence  of  the  writer's  power  of  concise  statement. 
There  are  also  some  regrettable  faults  of  style,  such  as  the  too  fre- 
quent use  of  colloquialisms  and  political  slang.  In  his  endeavor  to 
be  forceful,  the  author  is  prone  to  exaggeration,  often  impairing 
thereby  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  thought,  A  careful  revision  would 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  would  be  ungenerous  to 
dwell  upon  these  slight  blemishes  in  a  study  of  such  force  and 
originality.  M.  Ostrogorski  has  systematically  explored  neglected 
territory,  and  has  left  the  literature  of  political  science  richer  by  a 
treatise,  which,  despite  some  limitations,  is  likely  to  be  of  permanent 

value*  ALLEN   JOHNSON. 

Iowa  College* 
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The  Future  of  War  in  its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political  Rela- 
tions. By  Jean  de  Bloch.  Translated  by  R.  C.  Long,  and  with 
a  conversation  with  the  author  by  W.  T.  Stead,  and  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edwin  D.  Mead.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1902. 

Mr.  Mead  in  his  introduction  sa^-s.  that  no  book  save  Hugo 
Grotius'  has  rendered  or  is  likely  to  render  such  practical  service 
as  "The  Future  of  War."  **Bloch's  book  was  an  epoch-making 
book.  It  startled  the  czar  and  his  ministers ;  it  startlol  all  serious 
thinkers  in  Europe ;  it  was  one  of  the  cardinal  forces  that  compelled 
the  conference  at  the  Hague."  Mr.  Stead  is  equally  impressed 
with  the  book  and  its  influence  for  good.  He  quotes  M.  de  Bloch 
as  saying:  "What  the  governments  will  all  come  to  see  is  that,  if 
they  persist  in  squandering  the  resources  of  their  people  in  order 
to  prepare  for  a  war  .  .  .  they  will  only  be  preparing  the 
triumph  of  the  socialist  revolution."  That  humanity  may  some 
day  need  this  revolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered. 
In  his  preface  the  author  says,  "That  war  will  finally  become 
impracticable  is  apparent." 

The  work,  which  is  rather  dry  for  the  ordinary  reader,  deals  with 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  is  written  to  convince  the  public  that  war 
(a  great  war)  is  impossible.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care 
and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  statistics  with  some 
ingenious  arguments,  while  its  purpose  will  cause  many  excellent 
men  to  give  some  attention  to  a  subject  that  military  men  in  this 
country  have  for  a  long  time  been  trying  in  vain  to  have  recognized. 
It  will  teach  these  men  many  things  they  had  never  before  thought 
of,  but  with  which  the  military  student  is  familiar. 

The  author  endeavors  to  show  the  futility  of  war  technically  or 
from  the  art  of  war  itself,  economically  and  politically.  Techni- 
cally he  begins  by  showing  that  so  many  contradictory  statements 
are  made  by  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  and  so  rapid  are  the 
improvements  in  the  invention  of  the  destructive  machines  of  war, 
as  to  make  the  study  of  this  art  useless.  Quoting  from  General 
Luset,  he  asks,  "What  is  the  use  of  study?"  Passing  from  this 
to  possible  campaigns,  he  fights  out  a  variety  of  combats  between 
Russia  and  France  on  the  one  side  and  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  on  the  other,  all  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  existing 
governmental  party  in  each  country,  and  either  in  the  annihilation 
of  the  armies,  or  in  drawn  battles  after  much  killing. 

Of  future  naval  warfare  he  says:  "Certain  principles  have  been 
advocated    .    .    .    which,  if  practiced,   involve  a  return  to  the 
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conditions  of  barbarism."  '*Biit  a  naval  war  is  improbable  since  it 
would  result  in  mutual  destruction/'  **In  Germany  maritime  war 
is  treated  of  only  by  specialists,  who  restrain  themselves  in  the 
expression  of  views  as  to  the  ruinous  results  which  war  might 
involve.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  few."  The  German  emperor 
is  one  of  the  notable  exceptions,  and  his  convictions  seem  to  have 
deepened  since  the  publication  of  M,  de  Bloch  s  book»  and  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  is  indeed  possible  that,  should  this  work 
have  convinced  an  energetic  monarch  of  his  inability,  with  his  pres- 
ent army  and  navy,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  government  (always 
presumably  just  and  honorable),  such  a  monarch  might  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  as  to  the  means  of  strengthening  his  position.  Instead 
of  disarmament,  he  might  increase  his  available  forces.  The  author 
shows  the  cost  of  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  European 
nations,  and  the  suffering  of  the  wounded.  He  then  takes  up  the 
probable  cost  of  future  wars  and  shows  the  economic  difficulties  for 
each  nation,  and  the  terrible  disaster  and  social  upheavals  that  such 
a  war  would  occasion* 

The  United  States  is  happily  left  out  of  the  contest  and  is  always 
referred  to  as  an  improvement  on  European  methods.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  a  little  vain  over  being  placed  on  this  pedestal  by  a 
Russian  writer,  but  the  average  American  w^ill  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  South  could  have  easily  exchanged  her  slaves  for  two  him- 
drcd  pounds  per  capita  and  thus  averted  the  war  of  1861-5  between 
the  States,  and  that  Mr,  Vanderbilt  has  his  children  educated  at  the 
public  schools,  which  they  are  compelled  to  attend. 

The  author  has  thoroughly  convinced  himself  and  those  of  his 
readers  who  needed  arguments  and  statistics  on  the  subject  of  the 
horrors  of  war  and  of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  it  But  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  w^orld  is  ready  to  discard  the  teachings  of 
the  history  of  the  race,  which  shows  that  it  is  by  w^ar  that  all  nations 
come  into  being,  and  it  is  through  war  that  they  cease  to  exist. 
There  are  a  few  things  about  humanity  that  science  and  invention 
can  never  change.  Our  coming  into  the  world  and  our  exit  from 
It  are  as  the}'  always  have  been  and  ever  must  be*  In  the  matter 
of  nations,  war  is  both  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Every  nation  will 
fight  up  to  the  last  breath,  and  when  it  is  killed  a  fitter  will  survive, 
for  evolution  is  as  applicable  to  nations  as  it  is  to  species, 

SAMUEL  A.    SMOKE, 

CapL  U.  S.  Army. 
Yale  University, 
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A  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  By  B.  L.  Hutxiims  axid  A.  Har- 
rison, h.AALond.).  Westminster  T  P.  S.  King  &  San,  Oniaxd 
House,  1903— pp.  xiv,  372. 

In  the  short  preface  which  ilr.  Sidney  Webb  contributes  to  tins 
lx)ok,  he  supplies  some  informaticm  for  which  we  should  look  to  the 
title  page  and  tells  us  that  the  authcH's  are  women.  The  fact  tint 
one  of  them  puts  B.A.  after  her  name  might  possibly  snggest  her  sex 
to  the  discriminating  reader,  but  except  for  this,  be  is  left  cntirdj  in 
the  daric.  This  imiefiniteness  of  the  title  page  recurs  in  tbe  book. 
The  history  of  English  faxrtory  legislation  is  at  best  complicated  and 
confused.  But  for  that  very  reason  anycHie  who  undertakes  a  formal 
history  of  it  should  be  doubly  careful  to  make  it  as  ludd  as  possible. 
If  the  arrangement  of  subjects  cannot  be  strictly  chronological, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  dates  of  die  numerous  acts 
referred  to.  Yet  this  is  often  omitted.  As  an  example,  let  ns  take 
page  70,  where  the  passage  of  the  Ten-Hour  Bill  is  noted,  but  it  is 
not  stated  whether  the  act  was  passed  in  1S46  or  1S47.  To  find  out 
this  fact,  we  must  turn  to  page  95,  where  a  fuller  account  is  given 
of  the  i)assage  of  the  Act  of  1847,  though  the  chapter  is  entitled 
"Difficulties  of  Administration."  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  infre- 
quent. Nor  has  care  always  been  taken  to  prevent  language  from 
l)ecc)ming  a  means  of  obscure  thought.  As  an  example  of  style,  the 
following  sentence  may  be  quoted : — ** Without  going  into  the  many 
side  issues  raised,  it  may  be  said  that  the  line  of  opposition  of  this 
has  little  to  do  with  abstract  ideas  of  individual  freedom  or  the  philo- 
sophic doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  but  resolves  itself  for  the  most  part 
into  what  we  may  term  the  optimistic  argument,  asserting  the 
alleged  overwork  to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  and  the  commercial, 
which  went  to  show  that  the  manufacturing  interest  could  not  stand 
the  strain  that  would  be  put  upon  it  by  the  proposed  restriction  to 
ten  hours"  (p.  87).  To  the  English  reader  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Ashley  of  the  early  days  of  the  ten-hour  agitation  is  identical  with 
the  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  the  later  period  may  seem  self-evident,  but 
it  would  be  a  convenience  to  many  a  foreigner  if  this  fact  could  be 
hinted  at  and  the  date  of  the  change  given. 

These  blemishes  nnist  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
authors  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  industry  in  bringing  to  light  the 
Parliamentary  history  of  the  acts  described  and  in  showing  the 
pn^gress  ot  the  agitation  by  quotations  from  newspapers  and  other 
contemporary  publications.  Especially  interesting  in  this  respect  is 
the  chapter  entitled   "Women's  Rights  Opposition,"   which  brings 
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Dut  the  odd  role  played  by  advocates  of  women's  rights  in  opposing 
factor)'  legislation  as  applied  to  women,  on  the  ground  that  it  inter- 
feres with  their  freedom* 

One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  book  is  Appendix  A,  which 
is  contributed  by  Mr,  George  H.  Wood,  and  contains  elaborate  sta- 
tistics with  reference  to  the  effect  of  tlie  factory  acts  upon  women's 
wages.  A  good  deal  of  this  material  had  previously  been  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  but  it  is  made  more 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  by  being  incorporated  in  this  book. 
There  Is  likewise  a  valuable  chronological  table  of  acts  and  a  full 
bibliography  arranged  in  chronological  order.  There  is  thus  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  material  between  the  covers  of  the  book. 

Tlie  general  scope  of  the  work  can  be  best  described  in  the  words 
of  the  authors,  who  say  "that  they  cherish  the  ambition  that  the 
facts  and  details  that  they  have  collected  may  some  time  be  turned 
to  higher  uses  than  they  can  put  them  to/'  Mr,  Webb,  in  his  intro- 
duction, confirms  this  conception  when  he  says,  **As  historical  stu- 
dents. Miss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Harrison  have  confined  themselves, 
with  commendable  restraint,  to  stating  the  facts,  leaving  to  the 
reader  the  option  of  regarding  the  w*hole  century  of  Factory  Legis- 
lation cither  as  a  triumph  of  statesmanship  or  a  series  of  blunders, 
whichever  he  prefers.*'  It  w^ould  be  ungracious,  in  view  of  the 
moilest  statement  of  the  authors,  to  criticise  them  for  failing  to  write 
the  kind  of  book  which  they  did  not  start  out  to  WTite.  But  an 
uncritical  collection  of  facts  and  opinions  is  not  history  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Webb  certainly,  in  writing 
their  history  of  trade  unionism,  did  not  leave  the  reader  in  any  doubt 
with  regard  to  their  opinions  on  the  important  features  of  the  move- 
ment which  they  chronicled.  One  must  feel  disappointed,  there- 
fore, that  this  history,  for  which  the  public  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time,  should,  after  all,  leave  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  to 
be  done  by  future  authors, 

H,   W,  F< 


A  Treatise  on  the  Power  of  Taxation,  State  and  Federal,  in  the 
United  States,  By  Frederick  N,  Judson,  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar. 
St,  Louis :  F.  H.  Thomas  Law  Book  Co,,  1903 — 8vo,  xxiii,  868  pp. 

The  author,  whose  earlier  "Taxation  in  Missouri*'  was  reviewed 
in  this  journal  for  May,  1901,  has  applied  the  same  methods  of 
investigation  and  presentation  to  the  subject  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  taxation  as  affected  by  Congressional  legislation  and  the  judicial 
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interpretation  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  This  mode  of 
approaching  the  subject  has  its  Umitattons  as  well  as  its  advantages*^ 
It  necessarily  ignores  to  a  large  extent  the  strictly  economic  con- 
siderations that  underlie  the  whole  question  of  taxation,  and  empha- 
sizes the  formal  legal  side.  In  the  perusal  of  this  sdiolarly  work 
one  notices  this  inevitable  one-sidedness  of  the  jurist  The  topical 
arrangement  is  admirable,  and  the  logical  sequence,  orderly  develop- 
ment, and  concise  statement  of  the  legal  principles  enunciated  by  the 
courts  are  models  to  the  non*jurist  writers.  The  language,  too,  is 
simple,  and  of  course  unaffected  by  the  abstractions  and  complica- 
tions of  foreign,  especially  German  economists.  But  the  background 
is  wanting.  One  misses  the  fuller  treatment  of  the  fundamental 
economic  factors  which  bear  on  the  development  of  ^^merican 
taxation. 

Still,  the  advantages  of  confining  the  reader's  attention  to  the  lam 
of  taxation  as  opposed  to  its  practice  has  its  advantages.  In  study- 
ing the  development  of  the  taxation  of  banks,  it  is  quite  as  important 
to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  law  in  distinguishing  between  the 
property  and  the  business  of  a  bank,  between  the  property  of  the 
bank  and  the  property  of  its  stockholders,  as  it  is  to  study  the  growth 
of  personal  property,  the  fluidity  of  capital,  the  incidence  of  taxes 
upon  borrowers  or  lenders.  Similarly,  the  legal  fictions  that  have' 
been  created  to  determine  when  commodities  cease  to  be  imports, 
in  a  word  the  full  meaning  of  an  ^'original  package/'  has  practically 
more  bearing  upon  the  mooted  questions  involved  in  taxing  movable 
property  tlian  the  commercial  development  of  the  country. 

The  competition  between  the  Federal  and  State  powers  of  taxa- 
tion is  unique.  It  finds  no  parallel  in  other  countries,  and  can  only 
be  understood  through  a  careful  study  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion  and  its  bearing  upon  the  powers  of  the  States  and  lesser  political 
units.  The  Federal  supremacy  in  matters  of  taxation  as  established 
by  the  famous  decision  in  the  McCulIoch  versus  Maryland  case  was 
a  simple  matter  compared  with  the  complications  arising  from  the 
rapid  growth  of  inter- State  commercial  relations.  The  appearance 
of  the  peddler,  the  commercial  traveler,  the  bridge  over  ^'navigable 
waters/'  and,  most  important  of  and  embracing  all  these,  the  modem 
railroad,  has  created  conditions  which  have  kept  the  courts  busy 
determining  the  extent  and  content  of  inter-State  commerce  and 
thereby  limiting  tlie  power  of  the  States  and  their  sub-divisions  to 
effectively  tax  a  growing  mass  of  property  and  earnings.  No 
definitive  answer  has  been  given  by  the  courts  to  the  question  of 
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liDw  the  States  can  tax  property  and  earnings  of  railroads  and  other 
agcfici<s  of  inter-State  commerce  without  conflicting  with  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter- State  commerce,  but  the 
treaA  of  decisions  has  emphasized  two  principles  that  even  an 
CCOOOtnist,  untrained  in  the  law;  will  recognize  to  be  fundamentaL 
Taxes  that  discriniinate  in  favor  of  interests  within  the  State  are 
uiKORStittttional ;  and  business  that  is  widely  diffused  must  be 
taxed  as  a  whole,  not  as  an  aggregate  of  parts.  With  the  growth 
of  industnal  enterprises  that  extend  their  business  over  a  wide  area, 
and  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  monopoly  element  in  such 
oiterprises.  these  two  principles  wilJ  find  a  still  wider  application. 

The  book  before  us  deals  fully  with  this  complicated  subject  of 
taxation  of  inter-State  commerce.  Other  phases  of  State  and  local 
taxation  as  affected  by  Federal  law  are  similarly  treated*  The 
baring  of  the  XlVth  Amendment  in  its  demanding  "due  process 
of  law'*  in  the  execution  of  tax  laws;  the  question  of  the  tax-situs 
of  a  ship  and  the  domicile  of  its  owner;  the  public  purpose  of 
taation ;  die  generaJ  principles  of  local  assessments ;  such  are 
wnie  of  the  various  topics  covered* 

h  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  book  excluded  the 
tQcisideratioii  of  the  leading  decisions  of  State  courts  on  matters  per- 
taining to  taxation.  The  writer  has  shown  such  diligence  and  skill 
ir  b]«  work  that  he  may,  we  hope,  extend  his  investigations  in  that 
'-'- .tiQil.  J,   C*  S* 

^k  Principles  of  English  ConsHtutianal  History.  By  Lucy  Dale, 
lite  Scholar  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford  p  Longmans^  Green 
iCcL,  1902— pp.  xi,  509. 

The  author  states  that  this  hook  is   "an  attempt  briefly  to  set 
^lorth  the  main  results  of  modem  historical  research,  in  a  form 
able  to  the  general  reader,**      If  that  be  so  the  book  hardly 
^hn^  to  the   "modest  works"   with  which  the  author  classes  it 
is  ver\'  hard  writing,  especially  in  a  subject  like  con- 
tory,  which  appeals  only  to  a  small  share  of  human 
Tl»otigh  Boutmy  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  writ- 
tar  ;ve  book  on  the  subject,  he  did  this  only  by  such  exdu- 
^  as  no  one  but  3  foreigner  would  dare  to  make,  while 
D&Ie  has  chosen  to  include  not  only  the  few  general  principles 
I  EaglUh  constitutional  development  but  the  great  mass  of  facts  as 
The  result  is  a  work  which  the  world's  majority  of  '^general 
will  not  read.     The  interests  of  that  class,  however,  were 
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dearly  tiot  tippermost  in  the  author*s  mind  when  she  prepared  her 
text;  the  book  is  meant  primarily  to  be  a  manual  for  students  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  narrative  of  EngHsh  history,  and 
who  are  willing  to  do  serious  work  in  the  upper  grades  of  schools 
or  in  the  universities  to  learn  the  constitutional  significance  of  the 
facts  that  they  study. 

The  book,  judged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  these  students, 
is  good  both  in  matter  and  in  mannen  The  author  would  find  it 
hard  to  justify  in  detail  the  allotment  of  space  to  different  topics 
which  have  only  an  indirect  connection  with  constitutional  develop- 
ment. Foreign  affairs,  especially,  are  treated  often  at  unnecessary 
length,  and  proper  proportion  is  not  always  kept  in  the  story  of 
events  at  home.  Tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  instance,  is  not  worth, 
from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  the  twenty-five  pages  given  to  iti 
while  the  history  of  the  experiments  in  government  under  the  nile 
of  Cromwell  deserves  certainly  more  than  the  page  in  which  it  is 
dismissed.  In  general,  however,  the  author  shows  good  judgnient 
in  the  selection  of  topics  for  treatment,  and  she  makes  excellent  use 
of  the  space  in  which  the  constitutional  topics  are  discussed*  She 
makes  clear  the  significance  of  each  step  in  development,  and  avoids 
to  a  notable  extent  the  error,  common  in  similar  books,  of  recurroit 
exaggeration  of  the  advances  as  they  are  made.  The  style  is  simple 
and  dignified.  It  seems  as  though  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
introduce  more  anecdotal  material  to  cheer  the  younger  student  on 
his  way,  but  no  one  will  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  text  who 
remembers  how  constantly  such  material  has  been  abused  in  the  past. 

The  book  has  an  index,  and  an  appendix  containing  an  analysis  of 
the  contents  and  thirty  pages  of  extracts  from  the  sources* 

C*  D. 

American  Municifal  Progress,  Chaffters  in  Municipal  Sociohgy. 
By  Charles  Zeubiin,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1902 — 380  pp.    $1.25, 

This  volume  in  the  well  known  Citizens'  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics  and  Sociolog>^  is  an  interesting  book  for  the  general  reader, 
who  wishes  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  extension  of  municipal  functions,  but  is  not  of  great  value  to 
the  earnest  student  of  municipal  government,  or  the  municipal 
official,  who  will  naturally  wish  to  know  about  methods  of  adminis- 
tration.  It  describes  in  an  interesting  way  what  has  been  done  iji 
widening  the  scope  of  municipal  government  for  the  comntunity,  but 
in  most  cases  it  fails  to  show  how  it  has  been  done. 
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In  the  first  chapter  the  author,  in  defining  municipal  sociology, 
ihat  it  ''investigates  the  means  of  satisfying  communal  wants 
h  public  activity/'  On  the  basis  of  this  definition  he  exchides 
Tttxn  Ihe  scope  of  this  bcxjk  the  police  and  judicial  departments, 
dmrches,  charities,  the  liquor  question  and  the  social  evih  Then 
the  author  g^ves  a  long  list  of  questions  on  the  various  points  on 
which  ttiforniation  is  desired.  His  descriptions  are  based  largely 
OD  the  returns  published  in  the  well  known  bulletins  of  the  United 
SWcs  Department  of  Labor,  supplemented  by  data  secured  00  blanks 
ieit  out  to  leading  cities  by  himself. 

The  titles  of  the  successive  chapters.   Transportation ;    Public 
Works ;  Sanitation ;  Public  Schools ;  Public  Libraries ;  Public  Build- 
togs;   Parks  and  Boulevards;    Public  Recreation;    Public  Control, 
Ownership  and  Operation,  will  give  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
Ufies  along  whidi  this  readable  census  of  municipal  activities  is 
ilevdoped.     Most  of  the  chapters  are  purely  narrative  or  descrip- 
livt,  except  the  last,  which  is  an  earnest  argument  for  municipal 
awnership. 

The  second  chapter*  on  Transportation,  is  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing in  the  book,  becatise  of  tine  fondness  of  the  author  for  weari- 
wne  detail  in  giv^ing  dimensions  and  figures,  and  also  because  per- 
wni  not  familiar  with  the  topography  of  ditferent  cities  do  not 
ttsily  follow  the  descriptions. 
Pmfcssor  Zeublin  writes  with  keen  enthusiasm  and  sympathy, 
oilia  the  reader's  attention,  but  one  is  soon  forced  to  the  con- 
Wion  that  his  sound  judgment  is  not  equal  to  his  enthusiasm. 
Bis  views  seem  somewhat  visionary  and  lacking  in  balance.  He 
|wtf  tioc  the  impression  that  any  new  proposition  may  be  hkely  to 
Kgood  in  itself  and  that  old  methods  must  necessarily  be  faulty, 
But  change  may  not  always  be  progress. 

He  seldoni  debates  that  most  important  question,  "Who  is  to  pay 
Jte  piper/*  and  one  rarely  finds  him  considering  the  extension  of  all 
fniiiud[>al  activities  from  a  most  important  point  of  view, 
^.  that  of  x\wt  taxpayer,  the  one  on  whom  the  burden  of  expendi- 
ftma  is  to  rest.  When  he  does  consider  the  incidence  of  taxation, 
'"  »*T  extra>*agaiit  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  benefit  of 
Ul  and  exclusive  group,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Harlem  River 
^fiedway,  his  doubts  as  to  the  justice  to  the  wage-earning  taxpayer 
rf  ittdi  expenditures  are  easily  satisfied  in  this  way. 

TVhen  one  considers  the  wealth  of  New  York  City  and  the 
Ptat  addition  to  die  Harlem  River  bank,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
i^^  rtrctttn&tances  alter  cases/* 
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The  most  faulty  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  public  schools, 
where  his  lack  of  sound  judgment  on  practical  affairs  is  painfully 
evident.  Here  we  have  set  out  with  approval  many  of  the  foolish 
fads  which  hamper  the  work  of  conscientious  teachers,  exasperate 
parents,  and  make  the  judicious  grieve.  To  read  some  of  Uiese 
pages  makes  one  doubt  whether  the  author  has  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  average  American  boy,  and  fosters  the  belief  that  he  is  some- 
what  lacking  in  sense  of  humor,  A  single  example  will  illustrate 
this  point:  In  urging  the  study  of  natural  science  for  young  children 
by  observation,  he  calmly  writes,  on  page  137: 

**The  delight  which  comes  from  the  observation  of  animals  is  not 
confined  to  the  wild  and  exotic  specimens.  The  beloved  domestic 
dog  is  brought  into  the  school  room.  Could  the  evidence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  new  methods  over  the  old  be  more  vividly  pre- 
sented than  in  the  contrast  of  a  beautiful  Scotch  collie  sitting  on 
a  desk  of  the  school  room,  all  the  children  intent  on  his  actions, 
with  the  pathetic  old  story  of  Mary*s  little  lamb?" 

Some  of  the  most  unfortunate  tendencies  of  modern  education  are 
the  extension  of  the  sugar-coated  pill  theory  of  education,  which 
leads  to  pupils  choosing  their  studies  along  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, the  superficial  study  of  a  variety  of  subjects  instead  of  the 
thorough  mastery  of  a  few  vital  ones,  the  so  called  enrichment  of 
the  grammar  school  course  with  subjects  beyond  the  mental  grasp 
of  the  pupil,  which  are  sure  to  produce  mental  dissipation,  and  the 
effort  to  have  immature  and  irresponsible  youth  govern  themselves. 
Of  all  these  modern  educational  "fads,''  Professor  Zeublin  seems  to 
be  an  enthusiastic  champion.  If  he  could  have  read  and  re-read  Pro- 
fessor Briggs*  admirable  book,  ^'School,  College  and  Character,"  this 
chapter  on  public  schools  might  have  been  shorn  of  some  of  its 
extravagancies- 

GEORGE   L»   FOX. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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RECENT  LITER ATURB. 

In  Mr,  Sanford  H,  Cobb's    "The  Rise  of  Religious  Liberty  in 

ica"    (The  Macmillan  Ca,  New  York),  the  student  will  find 

[  m  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  as  has  long  been  needed. 

Mr,  Cobb  approaches  his  theme  in  a  liberal  and  sympathetic  spirit 

I  not  in  the  interest  of  any  special  party  or  section.     In  some  cases 

Iter  familiarity  with  the  sources  would  have  saved  him  from 

being  misled  by  secondar)'  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "Half- Way 

Covenant/'  which  Mr.  Cobb  still  explains  as  a  device  to  extend  the 

$t^TBgt^  with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do.     Similarly^  in  his  account 

erf  the  Quakers,  he  emphasizes  excessively  the  disorders  of  the 

Qoa^kers  and  fails  to  notice,  through  a  neglect  of  the  chronolog}'»  that 

die  worst  instances  of  Quaker  disorder  occurred  after  their  cruel  per- 

MCution  and  wer^e  a  consequence  of  it  more  than  a  provocation  to  it« 

Mf.  Cobb  also  seems  to  us  not  to  give  sufficient  importance  to  the 

economic   motives  contributing  to  the  establishment  of   religious 

tokratiun  in  the  Colonies  which  actuated  the  English  proprietaries. 

I  experience  of  Maryland  proved  that  toleration  was  not  only  safe 

I  profitable,  and  the  example  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  followed  by 

the  proprietors  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  Jerseys.     On  p»  yy.  Dale's 

Tifginia  Code  of  "Lawes  Divine,  Moral  and  MartiaV*  are  derived 

from  Nctherland's  military  code,  althotigh  it  has  been  shown  that 

tky  have  little  in  common. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  more  laborious  and  critical  examina- 
ta  of  our  Colonial  history  which  is  being  made  by  the  modern 
Kkool  of  historians,  is  afforded  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross's  *'The  Angli- 
an Episcopate  and  the  .Ajnerican  Colonies"  (Harvard  Historical 
Sehcs,  voL  ix.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  New  York),    Besides  the 
McBiry  critical  apparatus  this  volume  includes  sevent>  *five  pages 
rf  transcripts    from   hitherto  unprinted   material   in   the    English 
^Hh'es.    After  a  very  careful  weighing  of  the  evidence  Dr.  Cross 
•  at  the  conduston  that  the  view  advocated  by  Mellen,  Cham- 
[kroln  and  others,  that  a  fear  of  having  the  English  Church  imposed 
^on  tbc  CoJonies,  through  the  appointment  of  American  bishops, 
tn  an  important   underlying  cause   of  the  movement  for  inde- 
|aidaioe«  has  been  mucli  exaggerated.     To  argue  that  tlie  Episcopal 
fotstson  was  an  impelling  cause,  he  asserts,  is  to  misconstrue  evi- 
fcict  and  to  confuse  cause  and  effect. 
In  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  Professor  LP.  Gordy's  ''Political 
in  the  United  States."  we  suggested  that  the  broader  title, 
History  of  the  United  States,"  would  be  more  descrip- 
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tive  of  its  contents.  The  second  volume  has  now  appeared  with 
the  more  comprehensive  title.  (Henry  H<Jt  &  Co.,  New  York.)  It 
covers  the  years  1809-1828.  As  in  the  first  volume,  great  attention 
is  g^ven  to  the  diplomatic  histwy,  and  for  this  part  of  his  work 
the  author  was  favored  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams  with  the  use  of  his 
transcript  from  the  British  State  Papers.  Other  subjects  that 
receive  full  treatment  are  the  financial  panic  of  1819-20,  and  the 
Bank  question.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  presented  with  greater 
brevity  than  one  nowadays  expects.  In  view  of  the  intention  of 
Professor  Gordy  to  devote  particular  attention  to  political  parties,  we 
must  confess  a  certain  disappointment  in  his  discussion  of  the  presi- 
dential elections  of  1824  and  1825.  The  irreconcilability  of  the 
method  of  electing  the  President  by  the  House  with  any  theory  of 
Democracy,  is  not  brought  out  clearly  n(M*  is  there  any  exposition  of 
the  historical  significance  of  that  process  or  of  its  possible  dangers. 

In  recent  years  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew  Johnson 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  historical  studies.  The  latest  by  Mr. 
David  Miller  DeWitt,  "The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Andrew 
Johnson"  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York),  is  written  in  a  vivid 
although  somewhat  journalist  style  by  a  warm  sympathizer  and 
admirer  of  Johnson.  The  author  has  relied  mainly  upon  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  and  the  official  documents  of  the  trial,  but  he  has 
had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  private  papers  of  the  President 
and  of  his  private  secretary,  Col.  W.  G.  Moore.  He  shows  an 
exceptional  gift  for  literary  portraiture.  The  portraits  drawn  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson  are  particularly  striking.  Apart 
from  the  sources  mentioned  the  author  does  not  appear  to  have 
investigated  widely,  if  one  judge  from  the  lack  of  references  to  the 
considerable  mass  of  biographical  literature  that  exists  for  that 
period.  Nor  are  the  special  studies  of  Chadsey  or  Dunning  referred 
to.  Mr.  De Witt's  work,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  shortcomings 
in  regard  to  breadth  of  investigation,  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  nar- 
rative of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important  events  in  American 
history. 

The  new  edition  of  Phyfe's  excellent  little  handbook,  "Seven  Thou- 
sand Words  Often  Mispronounced"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York),  is  enlarged  by  an  appendix,  adding  three  thousand  words. 
In  the  case  of  a  book  so  remarkably  successful — the  new  edition  is 
labelled  Fifty-ninth  thousand — the  publishers  might  well,  in  consid- 
eration for  the  users  of  the  book,  have  made  new  plates  and  con- 
"^Hdated  the  vocabularies.  To  have  to  consult  two  separate  lists  is 
iconvenience  which  might  have  been  spared. 
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WANTED^Live  agents  to  sell  Dr. 
While's  Electric  Combs,  patented  Jan. 
1,  'gg.  Cure  dandruflf*  hair  falling  out, 
sick  atid  nervous  headaches,  yet  cost  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  comb.  Sells  on 
sight.  Agents  are  witd  with  success. 
Send  50c  for  sample  (half  price). 
Write  quick.  The  Dr,  White  Electric 
Comb  Co,,  Decatur,  111. 

A  Wondcrftil  Invention* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fortunes 
are  frequently  made  by  the  invention 
of  articles  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  devices  are  those 
deigned  to  benefit  the  people  and  meet 
popular  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  that  has  ever  been 
invented  is  the  Dr.  White  Electric 
Comb)  patented  Jan,  1,  *gg.  These 
wonderful  combs  positively  cure  dand- 
raff,  hair  falling  out,  sick  and  nervous 
headaches,  and  when  used  in  connect 
tion  with  Dr.  White's  E^lectric  Hair 
Brush  are  posUively  guaranteed  to 
make  straight  hair  curly  in  25  days' 
time.  Thousands  of  these  electric  combs 
have  been  sold  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  Onr  agents  are  rapidly  be- 
coming rich  selling  these  combs.  They 
positively  sell  on  sight.  Send  for  sample. 
Men's  size  ^$<:,  ladies*  soc — half  price 
while  we  are  introducing  them.  See 
Want  Column  of  this  paper.  The  Dr, 
White  Electric  Comb  Co..  Decatyr.  IlL 
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reprint  of  four  notable  economic  tracts  of  the  nineteenth 
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under  the  editorial  direction  of  J.  H.  Hollander,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  the  following  tracts : 

(1)  Three  Letters  on  "The  Price  of  Gold."     By 
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(2)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Prog:ress  of 

Rent     ByT.  R.  Malthis.     1815. 

(3)  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land. 

By  Sir  Edward  West.     181 5. 

(4)  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-fund  Theory.     By 

Franxis  D.  Loxgk.     1866. 

Each  tract  will  be  supplied  with  a  brief  introductory 
note  and  necessary  text  annotations  by  the  editor.  With 
a  view  to  serving  the  largest  scientific  usefulness,  the  sub- 
scription for  the  entire  series  of  four  tracts  has  been  fixed 
at  the  net  price  of  One  Dollar  (5  shillings=5  niarks== 
6  francs). 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  (500)  copies. 
Single  tracts  to  an  extent  not  required  by  series  subscrip- 
tions will  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  forty  (40)  cents 
per  copy. 

Subscriptions  for  the  scries  and  orders  for  single  tracts 
should  be  sent  to 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS,  J 
Baltimore,  Md.       j 
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Economics  and  the  Papacy;  The  Financial  verstis  the  Industrial 
History  of  the  Country;  A  Science  of  Legislation. 

T  T  is  not  often  that  the  demise  of  a  pope  possess^  any  special 
-^  interest  for  the  economist.  The  religious  world  is  always 
profoundly  stirred  by  such  an  event,  A  good  part  of  the  politi- 
cal world,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  still 
keeps  up  the  diplomatic  forms  which  attend  a  change  in  the 
sovereign  ruler  of  a  state.  But  never  before  have  the  economists 
and  sociologists  felt  that  their  particular  fields  of  study  were 
directly  touched  by  a  change  in  the  wearer  of  the  tiara.  Yet  few 
phases  of  the  long  pontificate  which  has  just  closed  are  of  more 
interest  or  more  likely  to  have  far-reaching  results  than  its  rela- 
tions to  economic  and  social  questions.  In  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign,  Leo  XIITth  issued  his  encyclical  letter  of  Dec  28, 
1878,  against  socialism,  which  he  described  as  "lethiferam  pes- 
tem  quae  per  artus  intimos  humanae  societatis  serpit,  eamque  in 
extremum  discrimen  adducit."  He  united  in  one  condemnation 
sodalists,  communists,  and  nihilists,  **qui  diversis  ac  pene  bar- 
baris  nominibus  Social istae,  Communistae,  vel  Nihilist ae  appel- 
lantur,"  During  the  twenty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  letter  was  issued,  socialism  has  grown  steadily,  especially 
in  Germany,  where  in  the  last  elections  to  the  Reichstag  the 
Social- Democratic  party  secured  81  seats  and  made  a  gain  of  23 
seats,  while  the  clericals  lost  five*     But  the  fukninations  of  the 
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pontiff,  instead  of  growing  fiercer  with  the  growing  danger,  havi 
gradually  died  away.  In  1893  he  addressed  Gaspard  Decurtins 
affectionately  as  "Our  dear  son."  And  largely  under  hi! 
encouragement  ^  distinct  school  of  thinkers  and  workers  has 
grown  up  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  even  in 
France  and  Italy,  to  whom  the  name  of  Catholic  Socialists  haa 
not  inappropriately  been  applied.  How  can  we  account  for  tbia 
remarkable  cliange?  The  turning  point  occurred  in  1891,  when 
the  encyclical  letter  on  the  labor  question  was  issued.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  the  author  of  that  paper  would  lay  claim 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  specialist  or  to  marked  originality  in  his 
proposals.  He  still  identifies  socialism  and  communism,  for  he 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  institution 
of  private  property,  which  he  bases,  as  he  does  many  of  his 
theses,  on  natural  law.  "Every  man  has  by  nature,"  he  says, 
"the  right  to  possess  property  as  his  own."  And  he  concludes 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  saying,  "Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
tenet  of  socialism,  the  community  of  goods,  must  be  utterly 
rejected,  for  it  would  injure  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit; 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  it 
would  introduce  confusion  and  disorder  into  the  commonwealth." 
Having  thus  vindicated  the  right  of  private  property,  he  recom- 
mends a  number  of  more  specific  measures.  The  rich  should 
show  consideration  for  the  poor;  the  poor  should  abstain  frcxn 
violence.  The  state  should  pass  laws  to  protect  the  laborers, 
especially  children,  from  excessive  toil,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
"in  order  to  supersede  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
state,"  "societies  or  boards"  are  favored  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining adequate  wages.  Among  the  associations  which  an 
recommended,  the  mediaeval  guilds,  which  he  had  already  praisec 
on  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  of  French  workingmen  ii 
1889,  seem  to  be  particularly  favored,  though  he  also  outline 
another  class  of  societies,  to  be  formed  under  the  guidance  o 
the  Church.  There  is  little  in  this  program  that  is  new.  Fac 
tory  laws  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  development  long  befor 
1891,  and  their  value  had  been  recognized  by  most  of  the  civil 
ized  states  of  the  world.  The  guilds  had  been  revived  in  Ger 
many  and  Austria  with  but  indifferent  success.     Associations  0 
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wage-recdvers  were  flourishing  in  every  industrial  state  of  the 
world  Tlie  encyclical  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant utterances  of  a  remarkable  pontiff*  It  was  important,  pre- 
dsdy  because  it  did  not  initiate  a  new  movement  or  advance  new 
ideas*  To  revolutionize  the  thoughts  of  men  is  a  slow  and  often 
tnipo|Hilar  process.  But  with  characteristic  tact  and  shrewdness, 
Leo  Xlllth  encouraged  and  almost  giiided  a  movement  which 
had  been  started  long  before,  which  had  already  gained  a  cer- 
Uui  headway,  and  wliich  needed  but  his  sanction  to  burst  into 
Ml  activity*  It  w  as  twenty-seven  years  before  the  encyclical  on 
the  labor  question  that  Monsignore  Kettder,  the  Archbishop  of 
Maiiu,  edioing  many  of  the  views  of  Lasalle,  published  his  book 
on  the  '^Social  Question  and  Qiristianity/'  which  made  him  the 
fcxindcr  of  Catholic  Socialism  in  Germany.  It  was  nearly  twenty 
)tars  before  the  encyclical  that  MM-  de  Mmi  and  de  la  Tour  du 
Pin  founded  the  Oenvre  des  Cercles  Catholiques  in  France,  and 
rtalized  die  idea  of  a  mi  ion  of  Catholic  workingmen's  societies. 
Ii>  the  de^de  preceding  the  eticycHcal,  Prince  von  Lichtensteinj 
^Austria,  had  founded  a  party  with  socialistic  leanings,  while  in 
Smtzerlaiid  Gaspard  Decurtins  had  in  1885  outlined  a  Catholic- 
Sociilist  program,  and  the  Swiss  Catholic  bishops  had,  in  1887, 
tBuniiDously  passed  a  vote  inviting  the  clergy  to  form  labor 
snodatk>ns.  To  these  isolated  movements  tlie  encyclical  gave 
ttity  and  order.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  in  the  princi- 
pll  states  of  Continental  Europe  of  a  compact  Catholic  party, 
i»wking  with  a  labor  program,  the  introduction  of  the  study  of 
tCQoomics  and  sociology  into  the  Cathohc  colleges  and  semi- 
^f^  the  foundation  of  a  great  number  of  magazines  and 
reviews  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
iepctat  mainly  to  social  questions,  and  the  formation  of  numer- 
al sodcti^.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  movemait  are  many 
•ri  impOTtaiit.  It  has  already  led  some  authors  to  claim  the 
QaHeoce  of  a  body  of  distinctly  Catholic  economic  and  social 
terines.  It  almost  incintably  involves  in  practical  politics  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  and  lience  a  democratic  drift  strangely  at 
iriance  with  the  traditiona!  Roman  absolutism.  It  can  hardly 
crcforc^  if  persisted  in,  to  give  more  influence  in  tlie  conn- 
*^  *>t  the  Roman  cliurch  to  those  ecclesiastics  in  the  United 
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States  who  stand  for   '* Americanism/*     These  are,  to  be  sure, 

but  possibilities.  Whether  they  will  become  realities,  must 
depend  in  part  at  least  upon  the  economic  policy  of  the  new 
pontiff. 


4 


Professor  Dew*ey*s  Financial  History  of  the  United  States  sug- 
gests the  large  and  effective  work  done  in  that  field  by  American 
historians  and  economists*  This  section  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  country  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  attention  from 
scholars  and,  in  fact,  from  the  general  public  as  welL  The 
natural  scarcity  of  capital  in  a  new  country^  and  the  successive 
attempts  to  correct  it  involved  in  our  monetary  and  banking  his- 
tory, have  given  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  variety  to  our 
financial  history  that  long  ago  b^an  both  to  interest  the  general 
reader  and  to  tempt  the  investigator.  Antiquarian  interest  in 
colonial  times  turned  attention  to  the  study  of  our  early  experi- 
ments with  paper  money  issues.  Such  works  as  those  of  Gouge, 
Phittips  and  Bronson  prepared  the  waj-  for  later  writers,  such  as 
Bullock,  to  sum  up  the  striking  economic  phenomena  attaching 
to  the  attempt  to  supply  the  demand  for  capital  with  the  output 
of  the  printing  press.  Similarly,  as  historical  material  upon  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Confederation  became  available,  j 
scholars  were  attracted  to  the  investigation  of  the  finances  of  that  ' 
period,  notably  Professor  Sumner,  whose  study  of  the  two 
financiers,  Morris  and  Hamilton,  has  been  an  inspiration  to| 
many  younger  students. 

The  supply  of  historical  material  has  been  but  one  factor  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  financial 
institutions  in  this  country.  The  part  the  great  financial  ques-  ] 
tions  have  played  in  politics  has  had  a  much  more  important 
bearing.  The  intermittent  bank  and  money  questions  and  tlie 
controversies  tliey  led  to  have  in  the  past  aroused  a  scholarly! 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  historical  and  economic  problems 
involved,  from  the  time  of  Hamilton's  and  Raguet's  writings  to 
the  flood  of  literature  on  money  and  banking  that  the  recent  con* 
troversies  have  produced*     The  careers  of  the  two  United  States 
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banks  and  of  the  various  State  banks  have  been  unequalled  object 

lessons  in  the  evolution  of  modern  banking  institutions.      The 

genesis  and  development  of  the  present  National  Banking  Sys- 

tctnhave  offered  the  student  opportunities  of  comprehending  the 

▼armus  banking  problems  of  today:    the  interrelation  of  the 

banks  and   their   relation  to  the   government,   the  growth   of 

"depositHrurrency"    as  opposed  to  banknote  currency,  domestic 

tscchangej  and  the  movements  of  the  money  market.     These  and 

many  similar  topics  have  been  treated  with  marked  success  by  a 

distin^ished  body  of  American  scholars^  of  whom  only  a  few 

ueed  be  mentioned :    Dunbar,  Horace  White,  Sumner,  Kinley, 

Knox,  Noyes  and  Laughlin.     They  have  contributed  much  to 

ccofMMnic  science,  and  have  helped  educate  the  American  reading 

poblic  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  vast  credit  rela- 

lioiii  involved  in  the  modern  industrial  system  than,  we  venture 

tobtlictc.  exists  in  Europe,  especially  in  Continental  Europe* 

Another  allied  field  of  res^irch,  that  of  the  monetary  history 
of  tk  country,  has  been  tlioroughly  worked  by  American  scholars* 
The  acute  controversies  over  the  money  standard  have  produced 
laatensive  literature  on  the  subject*  Government  publications, 
sodias  tliose  of  the  Treasury  Department,  have  supplied  the  raw 
"^terial  for  wide*reaching  investigations.  Study  of  the  varied 
*nd  complicated  monetary  legislation  has  led  to  fruitful  results* 
"Hic  investigations  of  tlie  Aldrich  Commission  on  Prices  and  of 
*«  Monetan,*  Commission  of  1898  have  immensely  stimulated 
iJttenst  bi  thdr  respective  fields. 

In  other  sections  of  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States 
^tiable  contributions  have  been  made  to  science,  for  instance, 
'y  D.  A,  Wells  and  Seligman  in  taxation,  and  by  Henry  C. 
Adams  and  others  in  our  unique  experiences  with  pubhc  debts; 
•"KI  the  aw'akening  interest  in  municipal  finance  and  local  taxa- 
«6o  promises  to  add  important  chapters  to  economic  science, 

American  scholarship  has  been,  it  seons,  notably  successful  in 
pifipitng  with  the  questions  suggested  by  public  controversi^, 
A  reading  puWic  was  assured,  and  the  writers  were  spurred  on 
•^thar  best  efforts.  The  heated  tariff  controversies  of  the  last 
^•drtd  years  have»  however,  aroused  but  little  interest  among 
*^Mcrs  as  well  as  scholars  in  the  broad  industrial  history  of  the 
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country.  Much  polemical  literature  has  been  called  into  life, 
but  little  of  it  seriously  concerns  itself  with  tlie  evolution  of  par- 
ticular industries  and  of  the  present  industrial  organization. 
This  field  of  inquiry  promises  rich  results,  similar  to  those 
obtained  by  foreign  writers  in  their  study  of  the  industrial  evolu- 
tion of  Europe.  Topics  quite  as  concrete  and  attractive  as  those 
in  the  monetary  and  banking  history  of  the  country  await  the 
trained  investigator.  They  appeal  to  the  student  of  history  and 
economics.  Judging  from  the  intense  public  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  combinations,  the  results  of  such  investigations 
should  fall  on  good  ground.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American 
scholarship  will  hereafter  contribute  as  much  to  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  country's  industrial  development  as  it  has  in  the  past 
done  to  that  of  its  financial  history. 


4 


The  notable  address  delivered  by  Dr,  Andrew  D,  White  before     ■ 
his  Yale  classmates  upon  the  celebration  of  their  fiftieth  anni-  H 
versar>^  in  June  suggests  more  lines  of  thought  than  the  author  ~ 
could  fully  develop   in  an  afternoon.      Taking  as   his  theme 
the  much-debated  question,  how  a  man  of  large  wealth  could 
use  it  to  the  best  public  advantage,  he  proposes  a  number  of 
special  foundations  in  some  twenty-five  universities,  all  bearing 
directly  upon  public  affairs.     Among  them  are  professorships  ji 
and  fellowships  in  comparative  legislation^  in  comparative  admin-  H 
istration,  in  international  law,  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  ^" 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.     The  first  of  these  sugges- 
tions has  attracted  the  most  attention,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  and   far-reaching,  and  the  question  has  been   raised 
whether  such  professorships  and  fellowships  would  really  have 
any  effect  upon  public  affairs,  the  faults  of  our  public  life  being 
moral  rather  than  intellectual.     The  success  of  the  plan  would 
depend  upon  the  possibility  of  creating  a  science  which,  by  its  H 
very  authorit>^»  would  overcome  the  moral  defects  so  often  critj-  ^B 
cized  in  our  public  life.     Those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law  in  our  country  may  be  said  at  the  present  time 
to  have  three  distinct  kinds  of  activity  before  them.     In  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  the  law,  whether  the  jurist  appears  as  an  advo- 
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catc  or  as  a  Judge,  the  point  to  be  attained  is  always  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  law.  The  question  is,  what  does  a  particu- 
lar law  mean,  and  how  should  it  be  applied,  A  second  kind  of 
activity  is  open  to  the  more  limited  number  who  have  to  do  with 
die  codification  of  laws,  This  is  a  work  mainly  of  compilation. 
Here,  again,  the  main  question  is,  what  do  the  laws  mean,  though 
the  codifier  must  also  take  up  ttie  task  of  deciding  how  the  mean- 
ing can  be  most  tersely  expressed.  The  third  activity  concerns 
itself  with  the  making  of  laws.  Here  the  object  aimed  at  is  not 
to  find  out  w^liat  laws  are  in  the  public  interest,  or  what  laws  can 
be  most  successfully  put  into  operation.  The  main  question  for 
the  lawyer  is,  how  can  the  legislature  be  most  successfully  influ- 
enced to  pass  the  la^w  that  his  client  desires?  This  statement  does 
not  imply  that  the  public  interest  never  enters  into  legislation. 
But  it  does  imply  that  to  consider  that  public  interest  and  to 
study  the  actual  workings  of  legislation  is  not  a  recognized  part 
of  a  profession,  but  is  left  to  the  citizens  who  are  engaged  in 
practical  political  activity.  Dr.  White's  first  suggestion,  if  car- 
ried out.  would  lead  ultimately  to  the  creation  of  a  new^  depart- 
ment of  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  It  w^ould  lead  to  the  study 
of  laws  w^ith  reference  to  their  social  effects^  and  it  is  thus  quite 
in  line  with  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  1895  by  Professor 
Menger  in  the  inaugural  address  wliich  he  gave  on  assuming 
the  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  If,  in  the  course 
of  years,  such  a  science  could  be  created  and  attain  such  a  degree 
of  accuracy  as  to  command  confidence,  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  practice  of  law  that  the  development  of  the  science 
of  medicine  has  had  upon  medical  practice.  When  Mephistopheles 
gave  his  famous  advice  to  Faust*s  pupil  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  he  called  forth  an  enthusiastic  response  in  the 
practical  mind  of  the  youth,  who  exclaimed,  **Man  sieht  doch 
w^o  und  wie!**  Such  a  response  the  young  lawyer  might  make 
who  becomes  initiated  into  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  big  fees 
by  influencing  legislatures.  But  if  the  science  of  legislation 
could  be  put  on  a  basis  approaching  the  accuracy  of  medical 
science,  few  people  would  be  willing  to  risk  thdr  reputations  by 
advocating  obviously  faulty  or  clumsily  worded  laws.  There 
would  be  still  room  for  corruption,  as  there  is  still  a  field  for 
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quackery  in  medicine.  But  its  area  would  be  greatly  restricted. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  certain  kind  of  measure  was  commonly 
recognized  to  be  faulty  would  shame  the  average  l^slator  into 
voting  against  it.  There  are  already  indications  of  a  desire  to 
entrust  the  framing  of  laws  to  experts  in  fields  where  science  has 
even  to  a  small  degree  prepared  the  way.  Significant  in  tiiiis 
respect  is  the  recent  action  of  Massachusetts  in  establishing  a 
commission  of  experts,  with  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  at  their 
head,  to  revise  the  labor  laws  of  the  State.  If  the  universities 
could  lay  the  foundations  of  a  science  of  l^slation,  the  making 
of  laws  would  be  entrusted  more  and  more  to  experts  in  all 
fields,  and  we  should  have  fewer  laws  passed  at  each  session  of 
the  legislature,  only  to  be  repealed  at  the  next. 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  OHIO. 


FOR  years  Ohio  municipal  government  has  been  a  subject 
attracting  the  attention  and  wonder  of  students  of  political 
science  and  municipal  problems;  and  during  the  past  year  this 
interest  has  reached  a  climax,  the  now  famous  decisions  of  Judge 
Shauch  constituting  what  Prof,  John  A.  Fairlie  calls  a  '^situation 
unparalleled  even  in  American  history/'^ 

Those  interested  in  the  development,  of  what  may  for  want 
of  a  better  designation  be  called  the  "Ohio  idea"  of  municipal 
government,  are  referred  to  the  admirable  essay  of  Dr*  Delos  F. 
Wilcox,  entitled  '^Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Ohio/* 
one  of  the  Columbia  University  studies  in  History,  Economics 
and  Public  Law.  After  reviewing  the  history  of  special  legisla- 
tion under  the  State's  first  constitution,  Dr.  Wilcox  recites  the 
efforts  to  ranedy  the  evils  that  had  grown  up  under  the  old 
system  by  the  enactment  of  Section  i  of  Article  XIII  of  the 
pr^ent  constitution  (adopted  in  1851)  to  the  effect  that  ''the 
l^islature  shall  pass  no  special  act  conferring  corporate  powers:'* 

This  section,  taken  in  conjunction  with  Section  26  of  Article 
II,  which  provides  that  "all  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have 
a  uniform  operation  throughout  the  State**;  and  Section  6  of 
Article  XIII,  which  provides  that  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  for  the  "organization  of  cities  and  incorporated  villages 
by  general  laws,  and  restrict  their  power  of  taxation,  assessment, 
borrowing  money,  contracting  debts  and  loaning  their  credit,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power/'  was  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  provide  for  a  uniform  schane  of  government  for  Ohio  cities- 
How  well  or  rather  how  poorly  founded  was  this  belief  Dr. 
Wilcox  and  other  writers  on  the  subject  have  abundantly  proved. 

To  be  sure,  the  first  legislation  under  the  Constitution  of  1851 
was  in  general  harmony  with  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  The  Act  of  May  3,  1852,  was  a 
general  municipal  corporations  act,  **the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
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T-=-r  .:^—^-:^.  ^  " -— ;*^  —-  ^«=  7^*^  221  amendatory  Act 
v-ir  r-rr-r.  r  •  .ir^  ::r_:  z::r  j.rrissrr  :f  i=#  council  should  be 
rir--:r-.    .-:  -r    -"    rr      -    "---s^  "«''*^  aivaaced  to  the  next 

T":-:=?c  ~  .    i-j:>    :    v  -  :--  :r-.ar:   -  ^■ejcal  outline,  ^irit,  and 
-ii-r.rs:   nr^ ::?:  ~.    :«   n    :-.i:Tr=.Tr-  -r-ti  ±«  new  constitutional    ^ 

:! i^.  --    r.rr::!.::^^.  ~:i  c^rrr^   .^r:     f  ^rich  de\*d(^>ed  all  the 

:!!=-    '.-^^  £»=:- ■!>  TT— --   .:    -^^lUzr-C  iealiiig  with  municipal 
rr  "irtrr^r:     r:     .-i  r^r*;     ri-r:c:7'>    ::    classification   once 

r^'C'-rr:.  7  • -i  -•■:  ::• :  :e  iti-.cei  liVe  a  green  bay  tree^ 
in  :  ^-1  >.  ■■■■■^  . :  -'-i  Trr. -j.:-  r:ur\rL  ::  ietermine  the  question 
::"  z.-'t  nirz-rr  .:  i  -r::':  r:w.  r:r-:t— in-:-  iiccd  this  devdopmcnt 
7":^  ~>:  ^rJ-^:^^^:r  ::  :  :.:e  :ir  icrc:.-  ::x\-ard  special  l^sla- 
__  —Li  v-i  .'.r.  .'  -  rr-  5  :>5:.  -•'r:^.  applied  to  cities  of 
-_-^  -rrT    :.jLr-    •-  ■^c    ^>  '-''^'    >:.:*>:   ;^:otiIation.     In  other 

-  -  :i    :  -  li  :_-  ir.  :^:  ■ :  -^  ::r  i-.-e  c:rerr.2icnt  of  Cleveland, 

-  -.:."  ""  i-j  "-'-;    "      -  ■      ■  -''^  ~^^  -■^-  >-j.^':r|:  less  than  8o,ooo- 
'^.-.■--::    -  li  '■;    '-^  "■-:      -  -'-  "'^  cl355.     In  1859  a  la^ 

-  -,?  '■-•T-e-i  rt.i:"Z  *     r:^^  ::  :"^-e  ^rs:  cli.5s  "then  hazing  less 

..^  ^-  -,-_•:  IT  :  rv  't  :''-'  3?  -'•-'*-'  '^JO'-'it-.n."     This,  too.  was 

:^'^  i^i  ::  iry^.ie  i    :.      :.-l:  >>.:-.:".  I  srply  only  to  Cleveland. 

-;-..■ r-'/rr  :\:r.'er  :r::  :'re  .".e^rivf.  al*  of  which  are  available 

;^    .-,.    ,/.-•- -.-e^v     rr-ei-.r-.Tev:.   >ur:ce   it   to   sav  that  a 

^  <i-  — .  -  _ 

•      ;^,:-^  :-2.v:r.r    :r.:e  *r<^r.  rr.^ie  :r.  rhe  direction  of  speaal 
'^/".'r.'-  — 'e-  <^er.er:il  ::rr~.>.  :r.e  practice  grew  rapidly. 

In  i^/y  ar.'.:'r.er  mur.icitvV;  cv>ie  wri>  enacted,  with  61  chapter^ 
;irA  --12  sections.     I:  repealevl   1S5  acts  and  was  intended  XO 
simplVfv  an  alrearly  comp'.icate:   situation.     This  it   did  to  ^' 
measurable   extent:    but    t::e    pemicious   idea   of   classificatior^ 

I  For  a  fuller  description  of  ihe  Aci.  see  Wilcox.  Municipal  Gcvernment  if^ 
MUhigan  and  Ohio,  pp.  63-77- 
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L  'pepper  classification"  as  it  was  subsequently  called  by  one 
ritic)  was  retained.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extremes  to  which 
Hvcn  lliis  codification  went,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  pro- 
llided  that  ''cities  of  the  second  dass  containing  a  population  of 
\^22g  and  no  more  according  to  the  Census  of  i860"  should 

Be  the  pijwer  lo  build  a  railway  within  their  corporate  limits, 
^  the  ra^ntime  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  in  1868,  had 
eld    the   constitutionality   of   classification,    in   the  case   of 
^dker  v*  Potter,^  which  involved  the  Act  of  1866  conferring 
in  powers  in  regard  to  str^t  improvements  upon  **cities  of 
St  class  with  less  than  100,000  population  at  tlie  last  federal 

IS,** 

se  grounds  upon  which  the  Court  upheld  such  legislation  are 
ps  best  expressed  in  a  later  case,  that  of  State  v.  Pughj^ 
in  TH'htcJi  the  Court  held :  'It  is  not  to  be  urged  aguinst  legislation 
feicral  in  form,  concerning  cities  of  a  designated  class  or  grade, 
that  but  one  city  in  the  State  is  within  the  particular  classification 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment*  Nor  is  it  fatal  to  the  act  in  ques- 
tion that  the  belief  or  intent  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
Gcnaral  Assembly  who  voted  for  the  act  was,  that  it  should 
ipply  to  a  particular  city.  If  any  city  may  in  the  future  by 
Wuc  of  its  increase  in  population,  and  the  action  of  its  muni- 
opd  authariti^,  ripen  into  a  city  of  the  same  class  and  grade, 
it  i»  iiilt  a  law  of  a  general  nature  and  is  not  invalid,  even  if  it 
^ir€orparaie  powers^ 

iter  eminciating  this  doctrine  the  Court  proceeds  to  say  (as 
WQ-c  tliereby  maintaining  the  constitutional  provision)  : — 
the  other  hand,  if  it  is  clear  that  no  other  city  in  the  State 
in  the  future  ci>nie  within  its  operation  without  doing  violence 
manifest  object  and  purpose  of  its  enact mGit,  and  to  the 
legislative  intent,   it  is  a  local   and  special  act,  however 
'  iboiifly  the  fonn  it  is  made  to  assume  may  suggest  its  general 

accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  decision  in 
V.  Potter  (supra)  tlie  Court  in  the  case  of  The  Stafe  v. 


'  il  QWo  Si»ie  Reports,  35,  '  43  Ohio  State  Reports,  98. 

*  Italics  ours. 
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The  City  of  Cificinnati^  declared  the  Act  of  April,  1870  "to  pre- 
scribe the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati"  to  be 
unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  ( i )  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
create  a  municipal  or  other  corporation  by  a  special  act;  (2)  that 
it  cannot  confer  corporate  powers  on  existing  corporations  by 
special  act;  (3)  that  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  the  two  forgoing  propositions,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
private  and  municipal  corporations." 

The  effect  of  this  decision,  however,  was  not  to  check  special 
l^slation,  but  the  bold  attempt  to  l^islate  under  the  direct  fonn 
of  special  l^islation. 

To  omit  the  intervening  steps,  all  of  which  tend  in  the  same 
direction,  the  situation  in  1895  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  justify  the  following  comment  of  Judge  A.  C.  Vorhis  of 
Akron  in  an  address  before  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce 
and  quoted  with  entire  approval  by  former  Judge  E.  J.  Blandin 
in  an  address  before  a  meeting  of  the  National  Municipal  League 
held  in  Columbus,  in  November,  1899. 

"Here  is  the  way,"  said  Judge  Vorhis,  "the  last  General 
Assembly  classified  municipal  corporations  for  the  State,  and  by 
the  way,  it  is  the  second  act  of  the  same  legislature  for  the 
same  purpose.  By  act  of  March  13,  1894,  amending  the  Act 
of  February  6,  a  law  just  five  weeks  old,  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  divided  into  cities,  villages  and  hamlets;  cities  arc 
divided  into  two  classes — ^first  and  second;  cities  of  the  first 
class  are  divided  into  three  grades — ^first,  second  and  third;  cities 
of  the  second  class  are  divided  into  seven  grades,  first,  second, 
third,  third  grade  (a),  third  grade  (b),  fourth  and  fourth  grade 
(a);  and  cities  of  the  second  class,  which  thereafter  became 
cities  of  the  first  class,  shall  constitute  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
latter  class;  and  villages  which  thereafter  become  cities  shall 
belong  to  the  fourth  grade  of  the  second  class. 

"This  division  is  based  upon  the  following  numerical  basis  of 
inhabitants : 

"First  class,  first  grade,  200,000  and  upwards;  first  class, 
second  grade,  more  than  90,000  and  less  than  200,000;    first 

»  20  Ohio  State  Reports,  i8. 
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Iglass,  third  grade,  more  than  31,000  and  less  than  90,000;  first 
dass«  fcMirUi  grade,  cities  alvanced  from  second  class  thereafter; 
liOOad  ehss,  first  grade,  over  30,000  and  less  than  31,500;  sec- 
ond class,  second  grade,  over  20,000  and  less  than  30,500;  second 
dass,  tliird  grade,  over  10,000  and  less  than  20,000;  second 
class,  third  grade  (a),  over  28,000  and  less  than  33,000;  second 
dass,  tliird  grade  (b),  over  16,000  and  less  than  18,000;  second 
dass,  fourth  grade,  over  5,000  and  less  than  10,000;  second  class, 
klHrth  grade  (a),  over  8,330  and  less  than  9,500;  villages,  first 
Hbs,  over  3,000  and  less  than  5,000;  villages,  second  class,  over 
200  and  less  than  3,000/' 

As  Judge  Blandin  in  the  address  already  referred  to  pointed 
Ottl,  an  analysis  of  tliis  classification  shows  that  **second  class, 
third  grade  (a)  for  all  such  cities  having  31,500  inhabitants  and 
upwards  to  33,000  are  embraced  in  * 'first  class  cities  of  the  third 
grade**  and  all  **cities  having  more  than  28,000  and  less  than 
JOijqo"  are  anbraced  in  **second  class  cities  of  the  second  grade," 
md  **sec0nd  class  cities  of  the  third  grade  (b)  come  wholly 
mthin  cid^  of  the  second  class,  third  grade";  and  all  "s^ond 
dass  dties  of  the  fourth  grade  (a)"  come  wholly  within  the 
''fourth  grade  of  second  class  cities.  The  grades  designated  by 
fa  letters  a  and  ft  constitute  insensible  grades,  because  by  general 
bw  no  cit>*  advances  to  a  higher  grade  by  force  of  the  statute, 
antil  the  city  shall  have  first  secured  the  consent  of  its  voters, 
fivfi]  at  an  election  had  for  tliat  purpose,  the  law  having  in  the 
CDqiSC  of  years  been  changed  from  the  original  provisions  of 
1853  00  this  phase  of  the  question,  so  that  a  reasonable  class!  fica- 
E>oo  based  upon  similar  conditions  can  readily  be  accommodated 
to  the  wishes  of  tlie  inhabitants,  who  may  remain  at  will  or 
idvancc  in  grade  as  they  may  see  fit,  having  the  requisite  popula- 
Ait  Tlic  city  of  Akron  might  be  a  city  of  the  first  class,  fourth 
frade,  if  the  inhabitants  wanted  it,  instead  of  being  a  city  of 
tlie  second  class^  third  grade,  as  it  was  in  1899  and  at  the  election 
<tf  its  inhabitants,*' 

To  qaote  Judge  Vorhis  again,  "I  said  Akron  was  recognized 
v%  ftecond  class  city  of  the  tliird  grade;  it  is  so  nominally,  but 
it  bs  so  many  other  hybrid  grades  applicable  to  it  by  special 


Ii6  YmU  Resiem.  [Ai^v 


erartrrj^riti  trx^sr  tr:«  f^rse  cr  gvaer^.  jsm^  rss  iv>  nan  kncm; 
Trfcat  it-*-*  ar*  a^rjosbic  •:>  h. 

irrxi  cr/STjdl  aryf  ccier  ofioer?  haTe  rsdxzlh-  dzsagrved  as  to  it! 
fe;^  «t2t:::i«,  ^i  c&^fTJOt  sryf  psrrszn  nircrcst  ^^^i^a^l^  ^nd  Ktff 

It  cain  rea/ffhr  be  appredaced  that  sadx  a  ooodhian  of  aflUn 
HTM  fnto-Ierabic  to  every  das  in  the  commcszty  a^yrrpt,  of  ooane 
the  i^Atud^LTS  iPb-ho  revd  in  jost  sodi  cofi^>Ikatioa  and  sixk  ; 
v/iAieni  oi  indirection.  Logrolling  and  all  the  ocfacr  aits  of  tiM 
politidan  were  at  a  premiimi.  and  it  is  ahnost  xseedkss  to  say  thai 
he  made  the  ny>st  of  them. 

The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Commerce  at  its  first  amitial  meetiif 
in  1896  took  up  the  whole  question  and  passed  a  resohitioo  to 
the  effect  ''That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  the  standing 
committee  on  munidpalities  at  once  take  up  the  subject  of  refonn 
in  munidpal  government  in  this  State,  and  devise  some  unifcmn 
plan  of  government  for  all  dties  of  like  grade  and  rqxMt  it  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  to  this  body." 

The  next  session  of  the  Chamber  was  mainly  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  munidpal  misgovemment  in  Ohio. 
Uniform  law  for  the  cities  and  home  rule  were  demanded  as 
necessary  conditions  for  the  reforms  which  had  been  pointed  out 
as  necessary.  The  persistent  agitation  of  the  question  by  the 
CTiamf>cr  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  April  25,  1898, 
authorizing  the  governor  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  revise  the 
municipal  co<le  of  the  State  and  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tirm  of  the  cities  and  villages  "which  plan  shall  be  uniform  in 
its  oi)eration  throughout  the  State  and  in  which  there  shall  be  a 
sq)aration  of  legislative  powers  of  the  officers  of  munidpal 
corporations." 

The  bill  as  passed  was  substantially  as  proposed  by  the  Cham- 
ber, except  that  the  following  provision  was  omitted  "and  shall 
also  provide  so  far  as  practicable,  that  all  administrative  officers 
l)clow  the  rank  of  heads  of  departments  shall  be  subject  to  dvil 
service  regulations  as  to  their  appointments  and  removals.'* 
This  omission  was  significant  and  clearly  indicated  the  attitud< 
of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform. 
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The  activity  of  the  Chamber  in  behalf  of  an  improved  law  for 
Ohio  cities  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  business  bodies 
oonceming  themselves  in  the  improvement  of  municipal  govem- 
taent  and  constitiites  an  example  of  intelligent  and  persistent 
dcd  worthy  of  emulation.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
ik  this  act^  Governor  Bushnell  appointed  the  Hon.  David  F. 
Righ  of  Columbus,  and  Edward  Kibler,  one  a  Republican,  the 
«her  a  Democrat,  to  serve  as  the  Municipal  Code  Conamission, 
J  Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  task  and 
iNwember  1,  1899,  submitted  a  Revised  Municipal  Code,  It 
contained  ir  main  divisions  and  1185  sections.  Its  280,000 
lords  made  a  pamphlet  of  260  pages. 

^Tbc  Code  drew  the  line  between  legislative  and  executive 
tions  of  municipal  officers  and  provided  for  two  classes  of 
nmnidpal  corporations,  cities  and  villages.  The  Code  was 
vm  on  the  lin^  known  in  Ohio  as  the  Federal  plan;  that  is, 
\  otecutTve  power  was  concentrated  in  Uie  hands  of  the  mayor 
I  the  Iieads  of  four  departments  to  be  appointed  by  him,  who 
'  fad  unlimited  power  over  any  or  all  of  these  directorSp  \vithout 
jility  to  any  body  for  the  exercise  of  the  jiower,  and  the  direc- 
had  ix>wer  to  remove  any  of  their  subordinates;  but  all 
ncande^  were  to  be  filled  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  Council 
tis  to  consist  of  sev^en  members,  three  to  be  elected  at  large  and 
fcor  from  districts.  The  question  of  municipal  owTiership  and 
^fntion  in  cities  of  50,000  and  more  was  to  be  determined  by 
*  late  of  the  people.  All  political  nominations  and  ballots  for 
elections  were  abolished  and  candidates  for  municipal 
were  not  to  l>e  designated  as  Republicans,  Democrats  or 
\  aey  other  partisan  api>ellation  and  all  nominations  were  to 
^Bttde  by  petitions. 

That  a  code  containing  so  many  radical  changes  should  have 
■•A  chance  of  passage  was  not  seriously  considered;  but  as 
flit  writer  (W*  J*  Ghent  in  the  New  York  Independent^  Dec. 
11.  T899)  expressed  the  situation:  **That  so  advanced  a  code 
flftld  have  been  prypjsed  by  two  such  supposedly  conservative 
hfjtrs  t»  an  indication  not  only  of  the  urgent  need  of  sweeping 
wfenns,  but  of  the  existence  of  a  progressive  sentiment  among 


I2S  >a*>  Rerirsc. 

the  people  ::  ir.e  Siite  which  is  likdy  to  force  the  passaged 
the  greater  z<Ln  :f  the  ^-e^i^ire  as  it  now  stands." 

This  pncher.-  h:'s\ever  w25  net  destined  to  be  fulfUled;  Ae 
inr.o-.-ai::r.s  pr:r«:5ei  were  t:o  great  to  be  accepted  by  the  pofr 
ticfar.s,  wh:  were  r.:t  prepared  to  establish  the  merit  system, 
or  al>:l:sh  the  prl-.tle^es  ir.cfier.r  to  special  legislations  or  4e 
advantages  accrtiir^  :r:n:  the  use  of  straight  party  tickets  oo 
the  ballzt.  Or.  the  ::her  har.i,  the  greater  part  of  the  rcfonn 
element  of  the  State  heli  back  from  endorsing  it  because  of  its 
alleged  inacectiac}-  and  :nefnc:er.cy.  although  approving  Ae 
essential  features.  The  State  Board  of  Commerce  refused  to 
endorse  the  bill  because  of  cenain  allied  fundamental  dcfccH 
in  it.  For  the  sante  reasons  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Assodatkjo 
refused  to  take  any  action  on  it.  The  bill  failed  of  passage  it 
the  session  of  loco.  Then  the  State  Bar  Association  and  the 
Slate  Board  of  Con^ir.erce  took  up  the  matter,  and  after  cofr 
siderable  conference  and  consideration,  agreed  upon  a  Substitnte 
Bill :  which  was  intrcKiuced  at  the  session  of  1902,  during  whidi 
it  was  known  as  the  Seiber  Bill.  The  substitute,  however,  fared 
no  better  than  the  origrinal  and  the  Assembly  of  1902  adjounied 
without  doir.g  an}-ti:ing:  to  relieve  the  intolerable  situation  into 
which  municipal  governmein  in  Ohio  had  been  placed  through 
the  action  of  successive  legislatures.  j 

In  the  meantime,  three  suits  had  been  instituted  in  the  Courts, 
the  decision  of  which  was  destined  to  produce  an  extraordinary 
anrl,  as  it  has  been  called,  an  "unparalleled  condition"  of  affairs. 
All  three  involved  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  statutes 
dealing  with  municipal  government.     One  involved  the  Toledo 
Police  Act;   another  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  Act  and  the  third 
the  Federal  system  in  Cleveland.     The  two  former  were  passed 
by  the  Assembly  of  1902  and  the  third  had  been  passed  by  that 
of   1891.      The  first   provided    for   a  bi-partisan   police  board* 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  place  of  an  elected  board;  the 
second  authorized  the  Cincinnati  Hospital  by  name  to  issue  bonds 
and  the  third  was  the  Act  under  which  Cleveland  had  bcc^ 
governed  for  eleven  years. 

The  Cleveland  suit  was  not  seriously  regarded,  as  the  parti^ 
nominally  prosecuting  it  were  neither  well  known  nor  respo^ 
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sibk;  but  the  opinion  has  since  beai  widely  entertained  that 
prominent  politicians  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Tom 
Johnson,  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  were  really  bade  of  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  suit  fitted  in  with  their  plans  to  get  rid  of  him  as 
a  factor  in  Cleveland  and  Ohio  politics.  How  well  their  plans 
succeeded  we  shall  see. 

These  three  cases  were,  of  course,  sent  on  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  on  June  26th,  1902,  speaking  through 
Justice  Shauck,  declared  all  three  acts  unconstitutionaL  The 
three  opinions  filed  by  him  are  practically  without  precedent  in 
the  United  States  if  not  in  the  world,  for  th^  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  wiped  out  all  the  municipal  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Ohio  legislatures  from  1869  to  the  date  of  the  decisions  and 
would  have  left  the  cities  of  Ohio  without  governments  had  it 
not  been  that  the  teecution  of  the  judgment  of  ouster  was  sus- 
pended until  October  2,  1902, 

In  the  c^se  of  The  State  of  Ohio,  ex  rel  Isaac  E.  Knisdy, 
et  aL  vs.  Samuel  M.  Jones,  et  al./  the  new  doctrine  of  the  Court 
was  laid  down  in  the  following  language: — 

*That  there  has  long  been  classification  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  State  is  true  It  is  also  true  that  while  most  of  the  acts 
conferring  corporate  powers  upon  separate  municipalities  by  a 
classified  description,  instead  of  by  name,  have  been  passed  with- 
out contest  as  to  their  validity,  such  classification  was  reluctantly 
held  bj*  this  Court  to  be  permissible.  But  attention  to  the 
original  classification,  and  to  a  doctrine  upon  which  it  was  sus- 
tained, must  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  does  not  sustain 
llie  classification  involved  in  the  present  case  and  in  the  State 
ec  rel  the  Attorney  General  vs*  Beacon,  et  al.,  presently  to  be 
decided.  Originally,  all  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  State 
were  comprehended  within  the  following  classification:  'Cities 
of  the  first,  and  cities  of  the  second  class;  incorporated  villages 
and  incorporated  villages  for  special  purposes/  The  basis  of 
the  classification  was  unquafifiedly  fixed  by  the  statute  which 
provided  that  all  cities  which  then  had,  or  might  thereafter  have, 
a  population  exceeding  20,000,   should   be  cities  of  the  fu-st 
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class;   and  by  like  terms  municipalities  having,  or  attaining  to, 
a  population  of  more  than   5,ooo»  but  not   exceeding  20,000, 
should  be  cities  of  the  second  class*     By  an  unvarying  rule  the   \] 
characteristic  of  population  was  made  the  basis  of  tlie  classifica^l 
tion,  and  it  was  made  inevitable  that  every  city  attaining  a  popu-" 
lation  of  20,000  should  advance,  and  became  a  city  of  the  Ersl^ 
class,    and  that  every  village  attaining  a  population  of  5*oodH 
should  become  a  city  of  the  second  class.     Against  the  validity 
of  acts  conferring  corporate  powers  by  such  classification,  it  was 
urged  that  the  validity  of  an  act  must  be  determined  by  its  prac- 
tical operation,  and  not  by  its  form;  and  that  such  acts,  though 
general  in  form,  were  special  in  operation*     The  answer  to  that 
objection  stated  the  sum  of  the  judicial  doctrine  of  classification. 
One  may  state  that  answer  as  strongly  as  his  abilities  will  permit, 
without  giving  it  his  approval.     The  answer  was  that  the  classi- 
fication was  to  be  permanent  since  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
General  Assembly  intended  obedience  to  the  constitution,  that 
the  requirement  of  the  constitution  was  not  that  an  act  granting 
corporate  power  should  immediately  operate  in  all  cities;    but 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  compliance  in  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  for  the  imperative  advancement  of  every  municipality 
when  it  should  have  the  prescribed  characteristic  of  population, 
and  thus  every  municipality  of  the  class  described  in  the  statute 
by  which  power  was  conferred,  or  of  a  lower  class,  might  come 
within  its  operation. 

"Two  things  were  true  and  they  were  of  the  essence  of  the 
doctrine.     Advancement  was  by  a  rule  of  unvarying  applicatioa^ 
and  every  municipality  might  become  subject  to  the  operation  ot^ 
cver>^  statute  conferring  corporate  power  upon  its  own  or  iM 
higher  class.     The  number  of  classes  into  which  successive  acts 
have  since  divided  the  municipalities  of  the  State  to  make  themH 
recipients  of  corporate  power,  cannot  be  ascertained  upon  anyfl 
inquiry  that  is  practicable.     Sections  1546  to  1552  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  relate  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  classification.      The 
first  of  these  sections  now  provides  that  cities  of  the  first  class^ 
shall  be  of  three  grades,  and  cities  of  the  second  class  shall  be  ofH 
eight  grades.     In  the  present  view,  grades  of  classes  are  but  added 
classes*     In  these  eleven  classes  the  eleven  principal  cities  of  the 
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Slate  are  isolated,  so  that  an  act  conferring  corporate  power  upon 
one  of  tlieni  by  classified  description,  confers  it  upon  no  other* 
They  have  been  isolated  under  ttie  guise  of  classification,  as  their 
growth  promised  realization  of  the  belief  which  was  the  founda- 
lion  of  tlie  judicial  doctrine  of  classification,  viz.,  tliat  their 
advancement  under  the  unvarying  rule  of  population  would  give 
t  wider  operation  to  acts  conferring  corporate  powers. 

**An  impediment  to  the  more  general  operation  of  laws  con- 
ferring corporate  powers  on  dties  of  tlie  first  class  is  found  in 
Section  1546 — *'Cities  of  tlte  second  class  which  hereafter  become 
dti«  of  the  first  class,  shall  constitute  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
latter  class,"     We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  now  in  the  State 
1  city  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  first  class;  but  the  class  is  pro- 
vided to  tJie  end  that  it  may  receive  any  city  of  the  second  class 
wliich  may  be  advanced,  and  that  such  city  may  thus  be  excepted 
from  iJie  operation  of   these  acts    relating   to   Cleveland   and 
Toledo,  which  are,  respectively,  cities  of  the  second  and  third 
gratles  of  tlie  first  class.     The  judicial  doctrine  of  classification 
'  V   dut  all  the  cities  having  the  same  characteristic  of  a  sub- 
^itiiitial  a|uality  of  fiopulation,  should  have  the  same  corporate 
icr,  although  another  class  might  be  formed  upon  a  substantial 
AficreKe  in  population. 
"The  classification  now  provided  affords  no  reason  for  the 
that  it  is  based  upon  such  substantial  difference  in  popula- 
as  the  judicial  doctrine  contemplated.     When  the  original 
ificatioo  and  the  numerous  reclassifications  w^ere  made,  Cin- 
was  the  most  populous  city  in  the  State;   Cleveland  now 
tmeds  it  in  population,  but  corporate  powers  continue  to  be 
«aucfTed   by  the  former  description*      Is   it  believed   that  a 
tonne  whicJi  recognized  the  validity  of  legislation  applying 
«ily  to  the  dty  of  Cleveland  because  it  was  substantially  below 
Gadnnati  \n  population  requires  us  to  hold  that  similar  legisla- 
is  now  valid  t)ecause  it  has  the  larger  population?     Further- 
file  increasing  numerous  classes  of  municipalities  show 
ev*en  when  a  differetice  in  population  is  made  to  appear  as 
*^^  losis  of  classification,  the  differences  in  population  are  so 
I  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  real  basis.     We  have 
'?tn  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  examine  many  of  the  acts 
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to  confer  corporate  powers  upon  the  isolated  cities  composing 
the  eleven  classes  referred  to,  and  others  containing  special  classi- 
fications, and  still  others  have  been  examined  in  the  present 
inquiry.  In  view  of  the  trivial  differences  in  population,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  powers  conferred,  it  appears  from  such 
examination  that  the  present  classification  cannot  be  regarded 
as  based  upon  differences  in  population,  or  upon  any  other  rea] 
or  supposed  differences  in  local  requirements.  Its  real  basis  is 
found  in  the  differing  views  or  interests  of  those  who  promote 
legislation  for  the  different  municipalities  of  tlie  State,  An 
intention  to  do  that  which  would  be  violative  of  the  organic  law 
should  not  be  imputed  upon  mere  suspicion.  But  the  body  of 
legislation  relating  to  this  subject  shows  the  legislative  intent  to 
substitute  isolation  for  classification,  so  that  all  tlie  municipalities 
of  the  State  which  are  large  enough  to  attract  attention  shall  [>e 
deprived  of  the  protection  intended  to  be  afforded  by  this  section 
of  the  constitution.  The  provisions  of  the  section  could  not  be 
more  clear  or  imperative,  and  relief  from  the  present  confusion 
of  municipal  acts  and  the  burden  which  they  impose  w^ould  not 
be  afforded  by  its  amendment.  Since  we  cannot  admit  that 
legislative  power  is  in  its  nature  illimitable,  we  must  conclude 
that  this  provision  of  the  paramount  law  annuls  the  acts  relating 
to  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  if  they  confer  corporate  powder." 

The  relators  sought  to  get  away  from  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws,  by  main- 
taining that  the  powers  conferred  were  not  corporate  powers,  but 
the  Court  held  that  an  enactment  for  the  organization  and  sup- 
port of  a  police  force  and  to  provide  for  its  expenses  constittite*J 
a  conferring  of  corporate  power. 

In  the  Cincinnati  case^  it  was  held  that  **the  power  to  issue 
bonds  to  raise  funds  for  the  repair  and  extension  of  a  hospital 
belonging  to  a  city^  and  to  lev^  a  tax  upon  all  taxable  property 
within  such  city  for  their  payment,  is  corporate  power:  and  any 
special  act  conferring  such  power  was  inhibited  by  Section  i  of 
Article  XIII  of  the  Constitution/'  already  quoted.     In  the  Cle\^e^ 
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land  case^  the  Court  held  that  the  Act  of  March  i6,  1891 
{mfra),  entitled  *'An  act  to  provide  for  a  more  efficient  govern- 
ment for  cities  of  the  second  grade  first  class'*  and  the  Acts 
lendatory  thereof,  being  special  acts  conferring  corporate 
'ers^  arc  repugnant  to  Section  l.  Article  XIII  of  the  Consti- 
III  for  the  reasons  laid  down  in  State  ex  rel  Knisely  et  al. 
Jones,  ct  ah  (sttpra). 

Mayor  W,  B.  Doyle  of  Akron  said  in  a  paper  read  before 
League  of  American  Municipalities :  **One  cannot  but  admire 
OQurage  shown  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  taking  its  bold 
A  To  reverse  itself  in  tlie  face  of  all  the  adjudications  of 
past  and  the  constant  reiteration  that  the  doctrine  in  ques- 
had  been  settled  for  all  time  and  past  questioning  and  in 
face,  toOj  of  the  tremendous  consequences  sure  to  follow  their 
certainly  required  courage.  The  people  of  the  State 
feel  their  confidence  in  their  highest  Court  reawakened  by 
fearless  and  honest  averment  of  past  error  and  present  inten- 
to  serve  right  rather  than  expediency.  They  said  in  their 
opnion  in  the  Yates  case,  in  which  they  all  conairredj  published 
in  the  Ohio  Law  Bulletin  for  Aug.  19,  1902:  *We  are  satisfied 
at  ^1  ev^ents  that  the  loose  construction  of  tlie  constitution  in 
fthich  this  court  has  heretofore  indulged,  is  in  part  responsible 
I  for  the  abnormal  condition  of  things  shown  above  and  we  feel 
1  to  distinctly  and  finally  repudiate  it  now/  *' 

t.  Court's  decision  was  no  sooner  promulgated  than  the 
c  men  and  bodies  of  Ohio  began  to  discuss  the  situation 
a  view  to  securing  the  passage  of  a  code  that  would  inau* 
prate  an  era  of  efficient  government  for  Ohio  cities  and  utilize 
^  great  opportunity  almost  providentially  granted  to  them, 

Govcmor  George  K,  Nash  announced  his  intention  to  prepare 
^a3de**$o  simple,  so  direct,  so  flexible,  that  every  intelligent  man 
mmticipaltty  may  understand  the  law  under  which  he  is 
Unfortunatety  the  Governor  did  not  continue  stead- 
in  his  intentions  and  the  code  he  subsequently  submitted  was 
lolnminous,  although  a  decided  improvement,  so  far  as 
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length  was  concerned,  over  the  Pugh-Kiblcr  code  of  190a  The 
Governor  was  also  committed  to  the  idea  that  the  Govcnior  of 
the  State  should  appoint  the  police  commissions  in  all  the  dtks 
of  the  State.  He  pointed  to  the  splendid  police  force  of  Gn- 
dnnati,  governed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  chief  cxccotiw 
of  the  State.  The  outer}-  against  this  proposition  was  so  grot 
that  it  was  abandoned,  although  the  idea  of  a  State  control  of 
municipal  functions  found  a  place  in  the  Code  as  finally  passed. 

The  State  Bar  Association  appointed  a  special  Committtt, 
composed  of  eminent  lawyers,  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Commerce  prepared  a  bill,  which  was  sab9^ 
quently  introduced  and  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  the  proper  (Jact 
Bodies  like  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Association  toc4c  up  the 
discussion  of  the  question  with  thoroughness  and  care.  This 
body  sought,  among  other  things,  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  ol 
the  State  upon  certain  controverted  points.  It  prepared  a  care- 
ful report  on  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  in  which  the  following 
conclusions  were  set  forth : — 

"As  an  aid  in  determining  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State  on  tbc 
various  subjects  discussed  in  connection  with  a  new  municipal  code,  we  snbmii 
clippings  of  editorial  comment  from  newspapers  throughout  the  State.  Wilt 
practical  unanimity  the  press  demands  *home  rule.'  This  demand  is  coapie<i 
with  an  advocacy  of  both  the  federal  plan  and  the  board  system  of  govemment 
and  the  term  is  employed  to  mean  in  case  of  management  of  certain  depaitmenO 
by  boards  that  these  boards  shall  be  elected  by  the  people  or  appointed  bjrtlM 
Mayor,  as  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  they  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govef' 
nor.  The  term  is  employed  in  other  connections  to  indicate  the  right  of  tlM 
people  of  a  municipality  to  pass  upon  the  issuing  of  bonds  or  to  choose,  ii 
large  measure,  their  own  form  of  local  government." 

"We  have  had  compiled  for  you  references  to  those  laws  of  our  Stated 
general  nature  pertaining  to  municipal  governments  which  are  probably  not  opei 
to  the  objection  of  being  special  legislation.  '* 

"In  seeking  to  obtain  suggestions  and  expressions  of  opinion  from  official' 
and  representative  citizens  throughout  the  State,  we  prepared  a  list  of  thirtcci 
questions  for  submission  to  them.  While  replies  to  these  questions  are  ^ 
being  received,  we  have  been  compelled,  in  making  a  general  tabulation.^ 
omit  from  consideration  those  more  recently  received." 

"The  direction  of  sentiment,  as  indicated  in  these  replies,  is  toward  t 
federal  plan,  although  management  of  certain  departments  by  boards  is  favof 
by  some.  There  is  a  sentiment  almost  unanimous  against  the  appointment 
boards  by  the  Governor.  Where  boards  are  favored,  or  where  an  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  most  desirable  method  of  their  selection,  the  election 
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members  bj  the  people  has  the  greater  number  of  advocates ;  after  that  appoint - 
ment  bj  the  Mayor/' 

"The  extending:  to  the  Mayor  of  the  veto  power  is  largely  favored,  while 
there  appears  a  division  of  opinion,  almost  equal,  on  the  question  of  creating  a 
Council  with  large  or  with  limited  powers." 

"  The  phrajse  *  home  rule '  is  variously  interpreted,  but  in  general  it  ts  em- 
ployed to  express  the  power  in  the  electors  to  select  their  own  officials  and  to 
ehoose,  to  far  a«  possible*  their  own  form  of  government.  By  some  ii  is  em- 
ployed  to  me^n  a,  referendum  on  the  subjects  of  bond  issues  and  the  graniing  of 
franchises.  Tlie  SEniiment  in  favor  of  home  rule  is  virtually  unanimous.  By 
far  ihc  greater  number  replying  favor  the  merit  system/' 

Personal  observation  on  the  ground  fully  confirmed  these  con- 
elusions^  but  as  the  Code  was  to  be  adopted  by  a  Legislatnre 
chc^en  on  other  issues  and  elected  without  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  a  reform  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  State,  it 
became  plainly  evident  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  would 
not  have  so  much  weight  as  it  might  otherwise  have  had  under 
diflfo-ent  circumstances, 

Tlie  so-called  Fetleral  or  Cleveland  plan  of  government  was  in 
disfavor  with  the  Republican  politicians,  because  Tom  Johnson, 
a  Democrat,  w^as  Mayor,  and  was  using  the  powers  which  it  gave 
him  to  strengthen  his  own  party  lines.  They  hastily  concluded 
that  the  Cleveland  system  made  Johnson's  triumph  and  strength 
possible,  if  not  inevitable-  They  have  learned  since  the  election 
of  last  April  (1903),  that  it  depends  on  something  else,  as  he 
succeeded  in  re-electing  himself  and  electing  his  whole  ticket 
under  a  law  especially  intended  to  eliminate  him  as  a  factor  in 
Cleveland  and  Ohio  politics* 

At  the  extraordinary  session,  which  met  at  Columbus  on 
^tgust  25th  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Governor,  Reprc- 

ttative  Andrew  G*  Comings,  of  Oberlin,  introduced  the  admin- 
istration measure,  in  which  the  "board*'  or  Cincinnati  system  in 
its  extreme  form  was  embodied.  Representative  W.  E,  Guerin, 
Jr.,  of  Sandusky,  introduced  a  code  embodying  the  Federal 
system;  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  Marion,  introduced 
tlie  original  Fugh-Kibler  Code;  Senator  Seiber,  of  Akron,  intro- 
duced tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bill  providing  for  what  was 
called  the  Convention  system. 

Tlie  Sieber,  or  State  Board  of  Commerce  Bill,  provided  for  a 
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uniform  method  of  organizmg  \-ilIages  and  cities  and  delegating^ 
to  a  municipal  convention  to  be  called  in  each  the  power  to 
formulate  and  adopt  municipal  by-laws  for  the  government  of 
the  municipal  council.      It  was  contended  by  the  board  that 
''these  by-laws  would  have  the  same  relations  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  mtmicipal  government,  and  to  the  municipal  council, 
as  the  State  Constitution  has  to  the  organization  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  General  Assembly:    as  the  by-laws  adopted  by  the 
stockholders  of  a  business  corporation  have  to  the  org^anizatioD 
of  the  corporation   and   its  board   of  directors.*     The  Board 
published  in  pamphlet  form  an  extended  and  carefully  prepared 
argument  by  H.  H.  McMahon,  Esq.,  of  the  Coltunbus  Bar,  in 
defense  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  board's  bill.     Those  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  question  will  find  this 
argument  worthy  of  their  attention  and  study,  although  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  many  equally  eminent  la\^yers  held  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  "mass  of  evidence  showed  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  direct  and 
centralized  responsibility,  as  in  the  federal  plan;  that  board  rule 
was  rejected  as  tending  to  weaken  the  system  of  direct  responsi- 
bility, and  that  whatever  tends  to  take  away  from  municipalities      1 
the  complete  management  of  their  own  affairs  is  almost  uni-      ] 
versally  and  emphatically  condemned;    that  home  rule  is  the      ! 
keynote  of  nearly  all  the  expressions  of  opinion,  the  testimony 
of  experience,  and  recent  legislation  in  other  States,"  the  L^s- 
lature  permitted  politics  to  determine  the  final  outcome.    The 
Supreme  Court  having  so  courageously  set  itself  right,  the  hop* 
was  indulged  that  the  Legislature  would  avail  itself  of  the  grc^X 
opportunity  offered  to  it,  and  enact  a  code  for  the  govemmef^^ 
of   Ohio  cities  which   would   place  them   in   the   forefront  O^ 
American  municipalities.     A  strong  sentiment  to  this  effect  pr^ 
vailed,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  legislators  migt^^ 
lay  aside  politics  and  place  the  public's  welfare  to  the  fron-"** 
This  expectation,  however,  was  unfortunately  shortlived,  and  th^^ 

1  See  Allen  Ripley  Foote's  article  "What  Shall  be  the  Form  of  Municip^^ 
Government  in  Ohio  ?  " 
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dan  was  not  many  days  old  before  it  became  evident  that 
\  exigencies  of  the  politicians  were  to  determine  the  result* 
Hthout  goin^  into  details,  suffice  it  to  say,  t!iat  the  **Boss*' 
Dindnnatt,  who  had  all  along  favored  the  "Board''  plan,  which 
bad  V  fti  able  to  control  for  his  benefit  for  a  dozen  years,  was 
throitgh  his  shrewd  and  successful  manipulations  and  cora- 
to  effect  his  purposes.     The  popular  estimate  of  the 
is  reflected  in  the  name  given  to  the  Code.  **The  03x 
a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  George  B.  Cox,  the  dictator 
Cincinnati's  politics  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
bio'Sj  too*     To  students  of  political  methods  the  story  of  how 
Cox  was  able  to  secure  his  ends  would  prove  an  interesting 
study. 
^_llie  Code,  as  passed,  established  the  dividing  tine  between 
^^Riafld  villages  at  5,000,     The  minimum  number  of  council- 
toei  was  fixed  at  seven;    four  to  be  elected  from  wards  and 
ihrce  at  large.     Provision  is  made  for  increasing  the  representa- 
tion according  to  population,  so  that  Cleveland,  for  instance,  has 
I  coancil  of  thirty-three,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are  elected  by 
j^ferds  and  six  at  large.     The  then  existing  council  formed  the 
^Bh'  wards.     The  term  of  office  was  fixed  at  two  years»  half 
^Vng  elected  annually.     The  salary  of  a  councilman  ranges  from 
$150  to  $l^aoo,  according  to  population. 

The  executive  officers  elected  by  the  people  are  a  mayor, 
president  of  the  council  or  vice  mayor»  treasurer,  and  solicitor, 
^  dected  for  two  years,  and  an  auditor,  elected  for  three  years. 
The  compensation  of  these  officials  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  council* 
The  real  executive  control  is  vested  in  a  series  of  boards, 
^*wtad  of  in  the  mayor  as  under  the  Federal  plan.  The  most 
tmpoitant  board  Is  that  of  public  service*  This  is  to  consist 
other  three  or  five  members;  according  to  the  will  of  the 
The  mentbcrs  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
yeirs,  and  the  number  is  not  to  be  changed  during  the  term. 
TTjcootmctl,  however,  can  increase  the  nimiber  to  five  or  decrease 
three,  to  suit  its  own  purposes,  before  the  next  election. 
board  has  absolute  discretion  in  the  creation  of  offices  and 
of  tlicm,  tile  employment  of  persons  to  any  number  it 
*ti  fit,  the  fixing  of  their  salaries  or  compensation,  and  the 
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amount  of  bonds  required.  The  council  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  The  board  also  nnakes  its  own  contracts,  after  the 
work  has  been  authorized  by  the  council  and  the  appropriation 
made,  and  the  council  is  estopped  from  confirming  or  dis- 
approving them.  The  board  has  power  to  alter  the  terms  of 
the  contract  to  change  the  extent  or  character  of  the  work, 
and  the  cotmcil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  so  far  as 
appears  by  the  language  of  the  Code.  The  mayor  cuts  no  figure 
in  the  work  of  the  board  of  public  service. 

The  board  of  public  safety  is  composed  of  two  or  four  m^n- 
bers,  as  the  city  council  may  determine.  The  term  of  its  mem- 
bers is  four  years,  half  the  board  being  renewed  every  two  years. 
The  mayor  appoints,  but  unless  within  thirty  days  the  appoint- 
ments are  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  elected  members 
of  the  council  the  appointments  lapse  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  appoints. 

This  provision  constitutes  the  State  interference  already 
referred  to,  and  was  injected  by  the  Rq>ublican  politicians  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  Democratic  victories  in  many  of  the  cities. 
The  theory  was  that  it  would  require  a  tidal  wave  to  give  the 
Democrats  the  mayor  and  two-thirds  of  the  council  in  any  city, 
A  more  vicious  denial  of  the  principle  of  home  rule  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  The  power  is  given  to  one-third  of  a 
council  plus  one  to  throw  the  appointment  of  the  board  into  the 
hands  of  the  Governor-  The  latter  is  given  still  further  power  to 
interfere  in  local  matters  in  that  he  is  given  power  to  remove 
a  mayor  on  charges.  Under  some  circumstances  (such,  for 
instance,  as  those  outlined  in  the  National  Municipal  League's 
Municipal  Program)  such  a  power  is  desirable,  even  essential; 
but  the  Ohio  Code  provisions  are  simply  in  furtherance  of  a 
scheme  to  give  the  Governor  at  Columbus  a  practical  control 
over  the  municipalities  of  the  State 

The  board  of  public  safety  is  given  control  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments,  which  are  placed  on  the  merit  basis,  but  the 
system  is  no  better  than  that  in  force  in  Cincinnati,  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Code,  which  was  little  more  than  what  is 
known  as  the  pass  system.  In  no  other  part  of  the  municipal 
government  is  the  merit  system  even  recognized. 
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The  board  of  health   is  to  be   composed   of   five  members 
ippointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  council.     There 
is   no  two-thirds  approval  required  in  this  case.     This  board 
icnres  wthout  compensation.     All  the  present  employees  retain 
their  positions.     There  is  a  bi-partisan  board  of  tax  commis- 
fjoners,  the  members  of  which  are  also  to  be  sinking  fund  com- 
missioners.    They  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  the  term 
teng  four  years,  one  member  to  be  appointed  each  year.     They 
are  to  serve  without  pay. 

The  Code  has  been  very  generally  criticized,  both  within  and 
without  the  State.  The  Chicago  Tribune  (Republican)  declared 
it  to  be  **a  plnck>'  attempt  at  reaction,  that  might  almost  be 
qIW  insolent*'*  The  Cleveland  Plaimiealer,  a  most  cautious 
and  sagacious  critic,  declared  it  to  be  detestable  and  quoted  with 
>ppn-*val  the  comment  of  an  independent  Republican  reviewer 
fcitit  was  **condeiiineil  by  every  intelligent  student  of  municipal 
pwimient/'  Mnnicifal  Engineering  declared  that  "Many  of 
ft«  diies  in  Ohio  have  long  been  under  the  domination  of  the 
less  responsible  and  efficient  politicians,  under  charters  similar 
klo  the  one  now  adopted,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  r^retted  that 
■roc  politicians  have  been  able  to  force  upon  all  the  cities  of 
ft<  Stale  their  system  of  political  domination  to  the  etclusion 
trf  the  opfxirtunity  for  business  administrations/' 

The  Code  had  been  passed  but  a  few  days  w^hen  numerous 
*nofs  were  discovered;  but  it  is  expected  and  promised  that 
ftoe  will  be  corrected  at  the  next  regular  session* 

A  somewhat  more  hopeful  spirit  has  lately  been  manifested 

^QDomiing  the  municipal  outlook  in  Ohio.     In  the  first  place, 

Vcaase  the  Code  has  failed  of  its  original  intent  to  drive  Tom 

HMnison  out  of  politics,  and  second,  because  it  is  believed  that 

W  wore  sober  second  thought  will  result  in  amendments  looking 

^h>ward  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  more  reactionary  features. 

The  Ocvcland  situation   affords  an  opportunity   for  **gtim 

I^W)r,*'  as  Harry  A.  Garfield  put  it,  in  that  the  carefully  laid 

ibwof  Republican  politicians  have  gone  sadly  astray  and  simply 

TBolted  in  intrcncliing  Mayor  Johnson  still  more  strongly  in 

pmtt.    As  alr^dy  noted,  he  and  all  his  candidates  were  elected, 

.     tilhoot  even  so  much  as  an  opportunity  for  the  Governor  to 
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appoint  the  Board  of  Pablk  S^tsjr   as  die  cocmcil  is  almost 
solidhr  on  the  side  of  Major  Johnson. 

A  suit  was  immediatdy  bcgim  in  Cindmiat]  after  the  adopdoa 
of  the  Gjde  to  test  its  comstittitionality.*      Two  points  were 
urged  against  the  Gxie.     The  first  was  that  the  Code  had  bea 
passed  in  an  irregular  manner  in  diat  the  Legislatnre  voted  on 
the  rqx>rt  of  the  conference  committee  and  not  on  the  bill  itsdf. 
The  other  was  the  claim  that  the  law  is  qwdal  legislation  by 
reason  of  the  flexibiUty  of  the  form  of  government  provided, 
and  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  council,  it  being  contended  that 
this  would  render  the  Code  not  tmiform  in  its  ai^lication.     The 
lower  Court  overruled  both  points  and  affirmed  tiie  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Code,  the  decision  being  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  appeal.* 

This  is  the  story  in  brief  outline  of  municipal  government  in 
Ohio  from  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
to  the  present  time  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  one,  worthy 
of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  student  and  administra- 
tor of  municipal  affairs,  as  well  as  every  legislator  called  upon 
to  deal  with  municipal  questions.  It  needs  no  special  comment, 
as  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  presented  here  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  fruitful  and  warning  lesson  to  those  who 
may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  similar  questions  io- 
other  States. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Philadelphia. 

*  F.  M.  Zunstcim  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  vs.  Michael  Mullen,  etaM.  - 

'  The  Superior  Court  at  Cincinnati,  on  April  28,  1903,  declared  unconstitts.  - 

tional  two  provisions  of  the  new  Municipal  Code.     One  of  these  is  the  *'curs»-- 

tive  act "  intended  to  sustain  the  fifty-year  street  railway  franchise  in  CincinnatE     ; 

the  other  is  the  one-year  statute  of  limitations  for  suits  to  test  public  franchise  ^ 

and  contracts.     Both  are  declared  invalid.     The  section  of  the  Code  called  tls-^ 

**  curative  act "  is  as  follows  : 

'*  AU  unexpired  grants  of  rights  or  franchises  heretofore  made  by  any  muni^^' 

dity  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or  act  of  the  gencr^^^ 

i^mbly  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  made,  and  which  have  be^^^ 

Mpted,  and  where  money  has  been  expended  in  good  faith  on  account  thereof 

•I  hereby  re-granted  for  such  unexpired  portion  of  the  respective  periods  of  tbP>^ 

grants  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  same ;  9jm3 

Tt  of  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 


.THE   PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   RUSSIA. 


HE  Russian  Government  by  its  statement  made  August  6, 
Tgo2,  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  the  purpose 
getting  its  bonds  listed  there,  admitted  a  bonded  indebted- 
equivalent  to  $3,233,000,000,  an  increase,  according  to  the 
li-official  Russian  Journal  of  Financial  Statistics,  of  $68j,- 
ooo,d00  since  1887;  or  according  to  the  Official  Intelligence 
of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  of  $764,000,000  since  1889. 
IS  is  sufficiently  serious  in  itself  as  having  been  incurred  in 
of  peace  except  for  the  trifling  Chinese  war,  but  besides  this. 
oiher  statistics  show  that  the  government  has  guaranteed  interest 
or  dividends  on  railroad  securities  to  a  par  vahie  of  about 
$675,000,000,  and  the  mortgage  bonds  of  various  government 
^JVid  credit  institutions  to  the  extent  of  about  $335,000,000 
^Kre;  institutions  much  like  the  Lombard  Investment  Co., 
^Bkicb  failed  so  disastrously  in  1893,  These  make  a  total  of 
^Bout  $4,243,000,000.  for  which  the  government  is  responsible. 
wb  be  sure  only  a  part  of  the  burden  for  these  guaranteed  securi- 
ties falls  on  the  government,  but  the  railroads  liave  profited  quite 
Is'g^ely  by  the  guarantee  (the  ^timate  for  r903  is  nearly 
5*^000,000),  and  in  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  immense 
Waults  by  original  mortgagors  to  the  land  bank  companies. 
^mg  these  in  turn  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Appar- 
ently the  government  has  had  to  make  these  good.  Within  a 
Jtir  vast  amounts  of  land  belonging  to  the  nobility,  especially 
"J  the  provinces  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratoff  and  along  the  lower 
in  gaieral,  have  been  foreclosed  on  by  tlie  Bank  of  the 
:y,  but  it  has  generally  been  impossible  to  sell  it  for  more 
a.  small  fraction  of  the  face  of  the  mortgages,  as  was  the 
«c  in  this  country  when  the  Lombard  Investment  Co.  and 
similar  concerns  went  down  and  great  amounts  of  farm 
w^c  forced  on  the  market;  and  now  the  peasants  in 
arc  threatening  to  seize  the  uncultivated  lands  of  Uie 
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The  statement  to  tlie  Stock  Exchange  purported  to  give  the™ 
Russian  debt  as  of  Jaiiuarj^  i,  1900,  with  the  apparent  inference  _j 
that  it  had  not  increased  in  the  meantime*  From  January  i,f 
1900  to  January  i,  1903,  by  tlie  operation  of  their  sinking  fund 
system,  about  $41,000,000  was  paid  off,  but  this  was  far  more 
than  offset  by  two  new  loans  contracted  between  January  1, 
1900  and  August  6,  1902,  of  which  nothing  was  said  in  the 
statement,  namely  one  for  $81,600,000  issued  in  1901  ostensibly 
to  take  up  old  loans  at  higher  rates  of  interest;  and  the  other  of 
March  9^  1902  of  $96,500,000  placed  in  Berhn.  Of  this  about 
$51,000,000  was  to  be  loaned  to  railroad  companies  and  $37,- 
000,000  was  to  go  as  indemnities  to  ''private  persons  and  to 
institutions  for  the  losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbance  in  China."  As  these  disturbances  were  almost  wholly 
in  Chinese  territory,  this  seems  a  neat  way  of  covering  up  the 
cost  of  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  and  perhaps  of  writing  off  the 
loss  on  some  700  miles  of  the  railroad  to  Vladivostock,  which  has 
been  made  practically  useless  by  construction  of  the  line  to  Dalny 
and  Port  Arthur,  as  well  as  that  of  some  1,500  miles  more,  partly 
finished,  between  Srytensk  and  Khabarovsk,  which  will  probably 
be  left  as  it  is  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
imperial  budget  for  1902  shows  no  provision  in  the  account  for 
Extraordinary  Expenditure  (to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  Berlin 
loan  were  credited)  for  any  loans  to  railroad  companies  for  con- 
struction of  railways,  and  that  the  provision  for  this  for  1903  is 
less  than  $5,000,000. 

The  Russian  Budget  speaks  of  the  indemnity  as  merely  realiz- 
ing in  advance  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Russia  by  China,  without 
mentioning  that  in  1S95  Russia  endorsed  the  Chinese  bonds  for 
this   purpose  to   the  extent  of  $77,000,000.     This  contingent 
liability  likewise  fails  to  appear  on  the  statement  to  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  as  does  a  similar  endorsement  on  a  Persian  loan 
of  about  $12,000,000,  which  Russia  is  likely  to  have  to  make 
good  some  day.     Also  the  statement  does  not  include  the  debt 
of  Finland,  about  $21,000,000,  though  Russia  has  become  respofi 
sible  for  this  also.     Moreover,  in  March  of  this  year  the  Russi 
Government  offered  abroad  a  new  issue  of  over  $51,000,000,  ani 
is  offering  another  of  about  $59,000,000  in  July. 
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|Oii  sttidying  over  this  imniense  national  debt  it  seems  probable 
tiDOSt  of  it  is  held  out  of  Russia.  Of  about  $1,250,000,000 
abroad  since  18S7  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  say  that 
riy  all  is  still  held  there.  It  is  considered  well  established 
\%z  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  4  per  cent,  gold  loan  of  1889  is 
I  in  France  alone,  and  that  over  one-third  of  die  issue  of  1890 
[in  Holland.  As  indicated  by  the  banks  presenting  stubs  for 
Ejpon  sheets,  when  the  coupons  originally  issued  with  the 
were  exhausted,  the  distribution  of  tliis  loan  was  as 
rs :    ' 

Prance  througli  banks  at  Paris. ..... $30,  ^34,000  ^  ^^-^t 

Boltmod      **            '*      "   Amsterdam 35ii97iOOO  =  37.1;^ 

G«nisaiij     **            "       '*    Berlin * .  *  2,474^000  =    3.6j( 

EofUnd     **            *'      *'    London,,,,, 906^000=    i.5j£ 

Scaitcring , , S;8i6,ooo  =  13.  \$ 

Total , .  * ...*,,....,  |67«9i7,ocx>  =  ioo.ojl 


^The  French  certainly  have  the  largest  holdings  of  Russian 

ds,  with  the  Dutch  probably  next  and  the  Germans  third, 

witli  no  such  gap  between  Dutch  and  Germans  as  would 

flipcar  from  the  above  table,  as  the  German  investments  are 

i;tti!!ily   more   recent.      Ever    since   the   accession    of   Minister 

ntte's  predecessor  and  former  patron,  Minister  Vishnegradsky^ 

jbi  been  die  policy  of  the  Russian  government  to  place  its 

\  abriDacI^  so  as  to  bring  capital  into  the  country. 

|it  does  not  seem  as  if  at  any  time  there  could  have  been  any 

hsiderable  flow  of  Russian  securities  to  Russia  from  abroad. 

^probabtlit)*  is  tliat  the  amounts  due  to  foreigners  by  the  Rus- 

I  government  for  interest  and  by  Russians  for  private  invest- 

jents  of  foreign  capital  have  been  greater  year  by  year  for 

years  al  least,  than  the  excess  of  Russian  exports  over 

imports,  except  for  the  years  from  r888  to  1891,  inclu- 

and  for  1902.     From  1888  to  iSgr  Russia  was  importing 

Jttl  qoanlities  of  gold  which  do  not  appear  in  the  imports,  and 

was  a  year  of  exceptional  harvest  and  high  prices  for 

In   1902  nearly  all  the  increase  in  exports  was  due  to 
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The  following  table  gives  in  millions  of  our  monejr  the  best 
figures  obtainable  for  the  balance  of  Russian  trade.  They 
show  a  slightly  less  favorable  result  than  the  tables  ordinarily 
furnished  because  they  include  the  commerce  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  ordinarily  omitted.  On  this  frontier,  owing  mainly  to 
commerce  with  tlie  United  States,  imports  generally  exceed 
exports.     For  1901  and  1902  the  Asiatic  commerce  is  estimated. 


Time. 

Total 
Import  1. 

Total 
Exports. 

Excess  of       ExceM  of 
Exports.       Imports. 

861-1880 

3380 

3380 

0 

. 

1881 

259 

253 

6 

1882 

283 

309 

26 

1883 

281 

320 

39 

1884 

268 

295 

27 

1885 

218 

269 

51 

1886 

213 

244 

31 

1887 

200 

3" 

III 

1888 

193 

397 

204 

1889 

216 

383 

167 

1890 

233 

395 

162 

189I 

203 

386 

183 

1892 

197 

239 

42 

1893 

230 

3" 

81 

1894 

294 

359 

65 

1895 

282 

361 

79 

1896 

305 

357 

52 

1897 

288 

374 

86 

1898 

318 

377 

59 

1899 

306 

310 

4 

1900 

295 

354 

59 

I9OI 

275 

365 

90 

1902 

270 

420 

150 

This  table  makes  it  appear  very  improbable  that  any  consid- 
erable proportion  of  these  bonds  is  held  in  Russia. 

The  earlier  debt  was  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The 
external  debt  was  placed  abroad,  and  those  parts  of  it  which 
have  not  been  redeemed  out  of  later  loans  probably  remain  there- 
Much  of  this  was  payable  in  sterling  and  there  is  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  these  bonds  in  England  than  of  the  later  issues.  The 
internal  debt,  on  the  contrary,  was  placed  in  Russia.  About 
$300,000,000  of  it  originally  went  to  the  nobility  as  indemnity 
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for  the  lands  taken  from  theni  at  the  Hljeration  of  the  serfs,  but 
it  appears  that  many  of  these  bonds  are  no  longer  owned  by 
Russians.  For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  market  them 
abroad,  as  they  were  only  payable  in  depreciated  paper^  but 
since  the  Russian  paper  was  put  on  a  gold  basis  (in  1897),  and 
especially  since  the  5  per  cent.  Russian  income  tax  was  taken  off 
all  such  seairities  when  owned  by  foreigners  not  resident  in 
Russia  (1901),  a  large  number  of  them  have  certainly  been  sold 
abroad.  Continued  pressure  to  sell  these  had  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  buy  so  many,  to  sustain  its  credit  at  home,  that  it  was 
becoming  embarrassed  and  took  this  expedient  to  make  a  for- 
eign market  for  them.  A  French  banker  residing  in  Russia 
told  me  that  these  same  bonds,  bought  on  the  declining  market, 
were  afterward  sold  again  by  the  Russian  government,  mainly 
in  Paris,  at  a  material  advance  on  the  purchase  price.  Owing 
to  the  sj>ecia!  value  which  these  bonds  now  possess  abroad,  being 
exempt  from  the  Russian  income  tax  when  owned  by  foreigners 
not  resident  in  Russia,  it  seems  improbable  that  many  more  of 
them  should  remain  in  Russia  than  such  as  have  been  granted 
to  institutions  by  the  government  as  an  endowment,  and  those 
%vhich  are  deposited  in  various  banks  as  security.  The  Russian 
Journal  of  Financial  Statistics  points  to  the  immense  sum  of 
nearly  $1,500,000,000  in  securities  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment deposited  as  guarantees  by  various  concerns,  as  proof  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  government  securities  are  owned  in 
Russia;  but  it  overlooks  first,  that  a  large  share  of  these  are 
owned  by  foreigners  from  whom  the  government  has  exacted  a 
large  deposit  of  t)onds  as  security  for  carr^^ing  out  their  agree* 
ments;  and  second,  that  a  large  part  of  these  bonds  are  not  of 
the  issues  mentioned  hitherto*  but  of  two  other  kinds  which  the 
government p  without  guaranteeing,  has  recognized  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  their  use  as  security  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else  but  government  bonds  and  government  guaranteed  issues. 
These  are  first  about  $48,000,000  of  municipal  loans,  and  second 
^_^bout  $900,000,000  of  the  loans  of  private  land  banking  com- 
plies* In  fact,  the  oppressive  guarantees  insisted  on  for  all 
manner  of  enterprises,  which  no  one  would  think  of  requiring 
10 
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security  from  elsewhere,  seem  ta  be  designed  largely  to  furnish' 
a  market  for  these  securities,  of  which  there  seem  to  be  ver>-  few 
outside  of  Russia-     As  these  two  classes,  together  witli  the  issues 
of  the  government  land  banks,  make  up  two-thirds  of  the  totalfl 
of  the  securities  in  the  banks»  it  seems  improbable  that  the  direct" 
obligations  of  the  government  are  of  prime  importance  here. 

It  has  been  accepted  as  a  conservative  estimate  that  the 
$20»ooo,ooo  worth  of  gold  produced  annually  in  the  Empire, 
mainly  in  Siberia,  is  fully  offset  by  the  expenditures  of  Russians 
traveling  abroad,  while  the  amount  spent  by  foreigners  travel- 
ing in  Russia  is  insignificant,  There  is  also  anotlier  steadj 
drain  on  the  country  by  the  retirement  of  foreigners  who  have" 
made  their  fortunes  there.  Of  the  great  number  of  foreigriers 
who  occupy  positions  of  trust  and  profit  in  all  the  principal  busi- 
ness centers,  there  are  scarcely  any  who  do  not  long  for  the  tim^ 
w^hen  they  can  get  away.  Of  course,  many  marry,  and  fe 
unable  to  retire,  but  tlie  desire  to  get  out  of  Russia  seems  uni- 
versal among  thon,  and  probably  $5,000,000  a  year  would  be 
low  figure  for  the  drain  made  in  this  way. 

From  all  that  my  own  observation  has  shown  me,  it  seems' 
that  if  we  reckon  that  the  entire  direct  external  bonded  debt  of 
Russia  is  held  abroad  and  one-half  of  the  internal  debt  other  than 
bank  notes,  the  errors  by  holdings  owned  in  Russia  w^ould  be 
fully  offset  by  railway  bonds  and  other  guaranteed  securities^ 
owned  abroad.  There  are  French,  English,  and  even  AmericanB 
holdings  of  these  of  very  long  standing.  It  is  a  fact  Httle 
known,  that  an  immense  fortune  was  made  in  Russia  si?dy 
years  ago  by  Tiiomas  Winans  of  Baltimore,  who  built  many 
miles  of  railroad  there;  and  the  first  steamboats  on  Russian 
rivers  were  American  also. 

During  the  last  ten  years  hundreds  of  millions  of  foreign  capi- 
tal have  been  invested  in  Russian  factories,  Belgium  alone  is 
estimated  to  have  put  $140,000,000  into  these,  though  much  of 
this  was  doubtless  French  capital  in  disguise,  as  Belgium  is  the 
European  New  Jersey,  owing  to  a  clause  in  its  constitution  pro- J 
viding  unlimited  rights  of  association.  The  popular  estiniat^f 
of  other  French  industrial  investments  in  Russia  is  $400,000,000, 
German  industrial  investments  in  Russia  are  probably  second 
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only  lo  the  French,  though  they  are  much  disguised,  one  Ger* 
man  concern  masquerading  as  The  Russo-American  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Company,  I  found  evidence  of  some  $75,000,- 
000  invested  directly  by  British  corporations  in  Russia,  mainly 
in  petroleum,  gold  mining  and  iron  works,  but  English  stock* 
holders  also  have  heav}^  interests  in  Russian  corporations! 
especially  in  cotton  mills.  Probably  $125,000,000  would  not 
be  too  much  for  the  English  total,  Dutch  industrial  invest- 
incnts  seem  to  be  few  in  Russia,  but  I  found  Swiss,  Austrian, 
Swedish,  and  American  enterprises  there  whicli  would  suffice  to 
carry  this  total  to  not  far  short  of  $1,000,000,000*  There  has 
been  heav>'  shrinkage  in  value  for  these  and  perhaps  two-thirds 
of  that  sum  would  be  nearer  their  present  value. 

Besides  these  tilings  much  foreign  banking  capital  is  in  use  in 
Russia,  where  interest  rates  are  always  higher  than  in  the  great 
banking  centers.  Several  great  foreign  banks  have  branches 
there,  and  I  know  also  of  considerable  private  borrowings  by 
Russians  abroad.  Then  again  much  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country  is  handled  by  foreigners,  especially  by  Germans. 

The  external  debt  of  Russia  p!us  one-half  of  the  internal  debt 
and  th^e  others  foreign  investments  in  manufacture  and  com- 
merce would  probably  bring  the  sum  of  what  Russia  practically 
owes  abroad  to  about  $3,200,000,000,  with  an  annual  interest 
burden  of  about  $135,000,000. 

Of  course,  the  Russian  government  is  not  directly  responsible 
for  these  commerci^  and  industrial  ventures  (though  many  of 
them  were  made  on  the  strength  of  governmait  promises  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  iron,  and  have  subsequently  failed  because 
the  government  failed  to  keep  these  promises),  but  they,  never- 
theless, gravely  affect  the  government's  ability  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations* 

Practically  all  this  charge  has  to  be  met  by  balance  of  trade 
or  increase  of  indebtedness. 

For  1902  the  table  of  foreign  commerce  given  above  showed 
for  the  only  time  since  1891  a  nominal  surplus  over  the  probable 
interest  charge,  which  was  considerably  smaller,  of  course,  at 
that  time  than  now.  But,  nevertheless,  this  year  the  Russian 
government  has  offered  abroad  new  loans  of  about  $iio,D00,00O, 
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whidi    shows    that    all    is    not    well    with    Russian    finances, 
$5i,cxx),ooo  of  the  new  offering  this  year  is  avowedly  to  tak 
up  internal  ^y^  per  cent,  loans  now  mattiring,  and  may,  perha] 
represent  the  proportion  of  these  loans  which  the  govemm^ 
considers  as  probably  held  abroad,  but  it  will  be  re^leI■nbe^^ 
that    last    year    the    government    likewise    borrowed    abroad 
$96,500,000,   which  should   have  obviated  this  necessity.      Of 
this,  $70,000,000  was  imported  as  gold,  making  an  additional 
hea\^  debtor  item  against  net  balance  of  trade-      The  rest 
this  year's  loans  is  ostensibly  for  railroads  in  Mandiuria. 

In  few  countries,  outside  of  South  America,  is  smuggling 
safe,  lucrative  and  honorable  a  calling  as  in  Russia.     The 
of  Archangelsk,  in  particular,  is  renowned  for  it,  and  fe^v  are 
the  Russian  officials  who  are  free  from  occasional  blindness. 
For  the  last  seven  years  Russian  imports  have  averaged  aboi 
$150,000,000  a  year,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  7  per  cent,  on  this^ 
would  be  a  very  modest  estimate  for  undervaluation  of  mer- 
chandise entered  at  the  Custom  House,  plus  the  value  of  goodi 
smuggled   during  this  period;    while  no  undervaluation  s- 
probable  on  exports,  of  which  for  igo2  about  62  per  cent,  wer^ 
grain  and  provisions,  32  per  cait,  raw  and  undressed  material; 
all  difficult  to  conceal  and  to  undervalue,  and  largely  duty  fri 
while  of  the  remainder  about  one-half  was  live  stock  and  the  t\ 
miscellaneous.     Moreover,  70  per  cent,  wait  to  countries  w^here' 
the  temptation  to  smuggle  is  least,  England,  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, which  are  practically  on  a  free  trade  basis,  and  Germany 
and  France,  where  the  customs  service  is  very  carefully  organ- 
ized.     Allowing  $10,000,000  yearly  for  this  underestimate  of 
imports,  we  find  for  the  five  years  just  past,  including  one  ysr 
(1902)  of   extraordinary   agricultural    prosperity,   and    one  ol 
very  low  exports  (1899),  $62,000,000  as  Russia's  annual  credit 
balance  by  trade,  versus  an  average  probable  interest  charge  of 
about  $130,000*000  for  the  period,  leaving  an  annual  defidl  ol 
about  $68,000,000. 

Looked  at  in  another  way,  the  net  amount  of  bonds  issued  hy 
the  Russian  Government  in  1901  and  in  March,  1902,  before  the 
crops  were  harvested,  so  that  these  loans  are  practically  for  1900 
was  about  $150,000,000,  and  in  this  time  there 
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a  net  report  of  gold  of  about  $2o,ooo,ocx),  indicating  a  total 
deficit  for  a  little  over  two  years  of  about  $75,000,000  a  year. 
This  calculation  omits  both  the  year  of  great  agricultural  pros- 
perity^ and  that  of  depression  of  ecports^  Perhaps  an  interme- 
diate figure  of  $70,000,000  a  year  would  represent  Russians 
present  average  rate  of  increase  of  net  foreign  indebtedness  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr,  Witte,  does  not  admit 
directly  that  he  is  obligeti  to  sell  bonds  to  pay  his  interest,  but 
does  acknowledge  that  he  has  to  do  so  to  prevent  gold  exports. 
As  I  look  at  the  situation  there  is  little  difference*  If  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  should  continue  what  it  seems  to  have  been  for  the 
last  five  years,  in  thirty  years  Russians  total  foreign  obligations 
would  increase  by  about  $4,000,000^000  just  by  the  compounding 
of  these  excess  interest  charges  at  4  per  cent*,  without  bringing 
in  any  fresh  capital 

For  several  years  the  accounts  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  have 
shown  a  great  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  claims  that 
an  arr^rage  of  $50,000,000  a  year,  which  he  admits  having  to 
borrow  abroad  to  prevent  gold  exports,  is  an  insignificant  mat- 
ter when  his  books  show  a  profit  of  from  $50,000,000  to 
$100,000,000  a  year  at  home.  Under  many  conditions  this 
would  be  true,  but  in  Russia  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case- 
He  points  out  again  that  the  revenues  of  the  country  have 
increased  since  he  took  charge  of  the  finances  ten  years  ago, 
from  about  $500,000,000  to  $900,000,000,  and  that  the  papula- 
tion is  increasing  by  r, 600,000  per  ajinum,  which  in  itself  is 
tending  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  per  liead  of  population.  He 
also  says  that  if  his  people  were  taxed  as  tlie  French  are  taxed, 
the  revenue  of  the  empire  would  be  $2,000,000,000  annually; 
or,  if  as  in  Germany,  $1,800,000,000;  or,  if  as  in  Austria, 
$1,600,000,000,  so  that  he  considers  his  population  as  bearing 
very  light  burdens  at  only  $900,000,000,  To  any  one  not 
knowing  local  conditions  in  Russia  this  argument  appears 
sound,  but  on  a  little  closer  investigation  it  will  appear  less 
valid. 

The  conditions  of  much  of  agricultural  Russia  are  the  most 
degraded  I  have  ever  seen,  worse  even  than  those  of  Sicily  or 
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Latin  America,      Their  agriculttire  consists  mainly  in  surfaoe 

ploughiiTg,  often  with  wooden  plows»  The  fields  are  then  gen- 
erally scantly  sowed,  and  then  mainly  neglected  until  the  har- 
vest, which  often  does  not  return  much  more  than  the  seed 
The  occasional  full  crop  is  often  scarcely  less  disastrous,  as  they 
are  not  prepared  to  handle  it  and  often  a  large  part  of  it  is  burnt 
standing.  This  happens  particularly  on  lands  of  the  nobility. 
They  have  no  ready  monq^,  and  in  case  a  large  crop  is  promised 
the  demands  of  the  laborers  become  so  extortionate  that  the 
proprietors  are  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  harvesting  for  fear  that 
the  price  of  grain  will  fall  so  low  that  they  cannot  recoup  them- 
selves. The  omnipresent  usurer  is  always  willing  to  make  an 
advance  on  the  crop,  but  only  to  an  extent  which  makes  him  a 
very  safe  creditor.  He  always  makes  his  advance  as  low  as 
possible  so  that  the  owner  of  the  crop  shall  not  be  provided  with 
sufficient  funds,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  driven  back  to  the 
usurer,  w^ho  then  expects  to  purchase  outright  the  entire  crop 
for  a  small  further  advance,  and  at  far  below  its  value  at  any  of 
the  commercial  centers.  The  larger  the  promised  crop  the 
smaller  the  advance  the  usurer  is  willing  to  make;  and  it  is  a 
point  of  honor  among  usurers  not  to  bid  against  one  another. 
These  men  frequently  make  great  profits,  but  their  object  is  so 
definitely  to  keep  the  peasant  and  even  the  minor  nobility  in  their 
power  that  they  stand  in  their  own  way  by  working  against 
better  means  of  communication^  and  they  are  too  numerous  to 
have  large  fields  of  operation.  They  are,  however,  the  only 
class  in  Russia  which  has  ready  money.  They  are  very  apt  to 
be  Jews,  and  are  not  beloved  by  the  people  at  large.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  the  crop  is  handled  by  these  middlemen  that 
frequently  no  one  in  a  village  will  have  any  idea  of  the  ruling 
price  of  grain  in  the  commercial  centers.  Often  no  one  in  the 
village  gets  a  newspaper  of  any  kind.  Almost  all  the  crops  of 
the  peasants  above  their  own  requirements  are  marketed  thus. 

If  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the  drastic  methods  of  Russian 
tax  collectors,  to  collect  over  85  per  cent-  of  a  tax  averaging  about 
15  cents  an  acre  on  farming  land,  and  85  per  cent  is  the  recent 
average  of  collections  prior  to  1902  for  the  whole  of  European 
Russia  (Siberia  has  been  more  prosperous),  it  will  be  seen  that 
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to  these  people  the  ^as shopper  is  a  burden.  To  make  the  com* 
ison  wiUi  France  even  approximately  fair  it  would  be  neces- 
to  consid^  as  part  of  the  population  of  France  the  native 
populations  of  all  French  colonies,  and  this  would  make  the 
Frwch  rate  per  capita  about  the  same  as  the  Russian^  as  the 
FroKh  colonies  have  a  larger  population  than  France  has. 
MoTcovCTi  the  French  own  securities  of  forei^  countries  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  about  $5,000,000,000,  which  are  pouring  a 
tteadj  income  of  about  $200,000,000  annually  into  the  country, 
as  we  have  seen,  Russia  is  constantly  paying  out 
irtant  stmis,  of  which  much  goes  to  France* 
'Another  point  often  overlooked  in  arguing  on  increase  of 
ition,  is  that  every  such  increase  is  likely  to  increase  the 
snd  for  further  expenditure,  and  in  Russia  seems  as  likely 
ouse  an  increase  in  tlie  debt  per  head  of  population  as  a 
'ease  in  it.  What  actually  seems  to  be  happening  is  that  the 
miment  of  Russia  has  been  getting  richer  at  the  expense  of 
the  population,  and  that  the  greatly  increased  indirect  taxation 
iiiaugurated  by  Mr,  Witte  to  carry  out  his  magnificent  program 
fe  drveloping  everything  in  all  directions  at  once,  has  been 
iopoverishing  the  people  terribly.  During  the  many  years  of 
con^^tant  fresh  borrowing  and  free  expenditure  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  factories  and  all  manner  of  other  expensive 
fedoptnents  this  was  not  so  much  felt,  but  when  at  last  the 
(tneral  distress  b^an  to  appear,  the  boom  failed,  and  now  there 
tas  cooie  on  the  bitter  period  of  paying  the  piper.  It  remains 
to  W  seen  whether  Russia  will  be  able  to  rise  out  of  the  period  of 
hfd  ttmes,  whicli  is  now  hanging  over  her,  without  going  into 
kuiknipftcy.  The  mutterings  in  Russia  proper  have  probably 
iWf  been  more  general  nor  louder  than  they  have  been  this 
|Hf*  They  seem  universal,  and  for  my  own  part  it  seems 
soritable  that  there  should  be  an  overturn  of  some  kind  before 
^  loog-  Minister  Witte  is  a  very  strong  man,  but  it  seems  to 
Qi  impossible  that  he  should  maintain  his  present  system  much 
bijer.  Last  fall  complaints  of  it  began  to  appear  in  the  Rus- 
pspers,  but  iliey  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  censors, 
icr  the  government  sells  bonds  or  not  makes  little  dif- 
with  the  real  situation.     If  Russia  has  a  huge  interest 
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bill  to  meet  abroad  and  cannot  provide  for  it  by  balance  of  trade, 
it  can  only  be  balanced  by  an  increase  of  indebletiness.  A  great 
shifting  of  the  ownership  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country-  from 
private  holders  to  the  government  seems  to  be  what  is  practically 
resulting  from  Minister  Witte's  program.  In  this  country  such 
a  movement  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  calamity,  both  from  the^ 
point  of  view  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  from  the  lack  ofS 
economy  of  government  Virorkings.  A  Norse  company  in  the 
Province  of  Archangel sk  is  now  making  large  profits  with  a  saw 
mill  recently  sold  them  by  the  Russian  Forestry  Administration 
for  a  tithe  of  its  cost^  because  the  loss  in  operating  it  ^cceeded 
even  the  bounds  of  Russian  apathy,  A  very  serious  side  of  this 
matter  is  that  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  sell  its  products 
abroad  in  competition  with  those  of  other  nations,  until  the 
efficiency  of  Russian  workers  becomes  higher  than  it  eva-  h; 
been  in  the  past.  The  inefficiency  of  the  Russian  manager,  as 
w^ell  as  of  the  Russian  laborer,  has  led  to  the  emplojTtient  of 
foreigners  in  almost  all  the  important  positions  in  Russia.  In 
proportion  to  its  efficiency  Russian  labor  is  the  most  expensive 
with  which  I  have  come  in  contact.  Add  to  this  the  high  cost 
for  all  manner  of  plant  and  the  short  life  of  machinery  in  general 
with  Russian  care,  and  reason  enough  appears  to  think  that  the 
general  indebtedness  of  Russia  must  continue  to  increase,  even 
though  the  government  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  its 
bonds  outstanding. 

Mr,  Witte  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  as  a  factor  of  national  productive  power.     It 
seems  as  if  the  only  way  in  which  the  strain  of  taxation  has 
been  sustained  for  several  years  back  has  been  by  the  gradual    - 
selling  by  individuals,  abroad  or  to  the  government,  of  the  bonds^f 
originally  granted  to  the  nobility  at  the  liberation  of  the  serfs;     ■ 
bonds  which   were  made  salable,  as  I  have  describetl,  by  the 
remission  of  the  income  tax  and  the  restoration  of  tlie  gold 
standard. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  matters  w 
helped  by  the  great  amounts  of  foreign  capital  which  were  being 
invested  in  Russian  factories  before  the  boom  failed,  but  this  has 
now  ceased.     A  few  of  the  greater  nobility,  sudi  as  the  Demi- 
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(loffs  and  Count  Stroganoff  and  Count  Schouvaloff,  have  made 
rrcat  fortunes,  largely  out  of  government  contracts:   this  being 
partiailarly  the  case  with  the  Demidoff  family,  who  had  sold  to 
the  Russian  government  great  quantities  of  the  worst  rails  I  ever 
aw.    But  with  these  few  exceptions  the  Russian  nobiUty  appear 
lo  have  been  growing  steadily  poorer  for  many  years  in  the 
same  way  that  the  peasantry  have  been  growing  poorer,  until 
now  they  have  reached  a  condition  where  bankruptcy  seems  to 
V  their    only    escape.      Their    difficulties   have    been    greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  best  parts  of  the  country  for- 
tipers  are  fDrbidden  to  buy  land,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  Jews 
<vcrywherep  I  believe,  except  in  a  few  towns.     With  their  uni- 
wrsal  extravagance  and   ostentation,   bankruptcy  was   not  an 
uncommon    result    with    Russian    families    before    the  present 
rijime,  losses  by  gambling  being  a  particularly  heavy  item  with 
1^;  but,  while  in  the  old  times  many  of  these  loss^  in  gam- 
iJing  merely  went  from  one  to  the  other,  now  the  money  seems 
to  be  gone  from  the  entire  connection. 

There  is  coming  up  a  small  class  of  wealthy  commoners  who 
bvt  grown  ridi  either  in  commerce  or  in  manufactures,  but 
iWr  gains  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  oflfset  the  losses  by  the  nobil- 
^-  A  year  or  two  ago  there  died  a  commoner  who  was  sup* 
pcwcil  to  have  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  all  Russians.  He 
-cat  salt  works  and  other  manufactures,  a  steamboat  line, 
-i-/anl  where  his  steamb<:>ats  were  built,  and  was  inter^ted 
iri  ail  manner  of  other  affairs,  and  yet  it  was  found  after  his 
feth  that  he  was  virtually  insolvent,  and  had  only  been  kept 
P3«^  by  monej*  borrowed  from  foreign  friends,  who  were  inter- 
•l«d  with  him  in  one  of  his  enterprises. 

Then?  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  asset  of  the 
fttentry*  namely  its  agricultural  land,  is  declining  both  in  nomi- 

IW  value  and  in  productiveness  above  the  actual  needs  of  the 
H^iilation,  although  in  a  few  districts  in  the  southwest  it  showed 
'P^niflic  improvement  last  year.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
^  \  few  other  industries  of  which  the  main  market  is  not 
tun^iit^ied  by  the  government,  are  doing  well  in  the  hands  of 
^iijt^  but  otha*wise  there  are  few  successful  line  of  manu- 
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Agricultural  laud  lu  many  districts  has  €ven  a  negative  value 
No  one  will  take  it,  as  the  burden  of  taxes  exceeds  any  return 
which  can  be  expected  from  it  In  some  districts  attempts  arc 
being  made  to  do  better  by  working  on  a  lar^e  scale  with  Amer- 
ican machinery;  but  the  destruction  of  machinery  by  Russian 
workmen  is  so  gjeat  and  the  cultivation  so  bad  in  general  that 
many  of  these  attempts  have  ended  in  disaster. 

The  universal  extravagance  of  the  Russian  nobility,  in  spite 
of  impending  bankruptcy,  is  strikingly  like  what  was  to  be  seen 
in  France  just  prior  to  the  French  Revolution,  In  France 
everybody  was  aware  of  the  necessary  consequences,  and  they 
were  merely  hoping  that  the  evil  day  w^ould  be  postponed. 
Apres  nous  le  deluge  was  the  famous  saying  at  that  time,  with 
which  they  dismissed  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  this  is  what 
seems  to  characterize  the  feeling  of  the  nobility  in  Russia  at 
present.  In  fact  one  of  them,  a  man  in  an  important  diplomatic 
position,  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  see  a  revolution  come  quickly, 
as  it  would  make  things  interesting,  and  afford  chances  for  mak- 
ing a  fortune.  It  looks  as  if,  with  the  constant  recurrence  of 
famine,  the  same  result  must  follow  that  followed  the  famines 
in  France  from  1788  to  1790.  If  the  population  ever  does  rise 
in  Russia,  the  feeling  is  general  in  that  country  that  the  result 
will  be  far  bloodier  than  the  reign  of  terror.  The  stock  argu- 
ment in  Russia  against  the  coming  revolution,  by  the  few  who 
think  it  will  not  come,  is  that  the  peasantry  are  too  unorganized 
and  too  ignorant  to  rise  together,  but  it  is  the  ferment  passing 
through  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  endeavors  to  build 
up  a  class  of  factory  hands,  that  seems  to  be  the  agency  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  various  elements  into  play  together.  Though 
the  press  still  is  ga^ed,  these  and  the  railroads  allow  much  more 
facility  of  circulation  for  news  than  was  ever  possible  in  the  past. 
News  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  Russia  now  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  did  in  our  southern  States  before  and 
during  the  war.  The  very  hatred  of  work,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Russians  at  large,  brings  to  the  front  an  endless  num- 
ber of  professional  agitators  who  are  trying  to  live  by  the  fer- 
ment* 
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Russia  is  tlie  country  par  excel leiice  of  wild  theorizing.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  economic  fad  which  has  not  been 
acclaimed  there  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts  in  the  universities, 
Tliere  is  much  belter  reason  for  closing  the  universities  than  is 
easy  to  believe  for  those  who  do  not  know  Russian  students. 
These  students  come  mainly  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  are 
often  trjqng  to  get  on  with  insufficient  food,  so  tliat  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  they  should  feel  a  sense  of  oppression.  As  a 
result  almost  every  one  of  them,  including  even  the  few  from 
the  richer  classes,  seems  to  pass  through  a  period  of  something 
like  insanity,  during  which  he  becomes  a  practical  anarchist; 
but  they  generally  recover  in  a  year  or  two,  and  pass  from 
the  idea  that  all  government  is  tyranny  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  no  use  in  struggling  against  any  abuse  of  power.  They 
seem  to  be  always  extremists,  and  generally  are  very  deficient 
in  firmness  of  purpose,  though  it  is  easy  to  work  them  up  to  a 
stage  of  excitement  where  they  may  undertake  anything,  I 
fotmd  more  than  one  man  in  high  official  position  who  had 
taken  part  in  nihihstic  meetings  in  the  universities  when  he  was 
a  student. 

The  question  of  Russian  solvency  seems  dependent  in  large 
measure  on  that  of  stability.  It  is  not  only  the  question  of  the 
enormous  expenses  and  other  losses  to  which  the  empire  would 
be  put  by  a  great  revolution,  but  again  whether,  when  they 
should  come  to  the  top,  the  new  rulers  would  recognize  the 
existing  dej^t.  It  is  dubious  whether  it  w^ould  be  possible  to  per- 
suade the  new  authorities  to  take  up  the  crushing  burden,  which 
would  have  been  unquestionably  one  of  the  main  causes  of  revo- 
lution. It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  coerce  100,000,000  of 
people  into  paying  debts. 

Even  among  his  ov^ti  ministers  I  think  it  safe  to  affirm  that 
the  Czar  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  capable  man.  Not  long  ago  it 
was  said  of  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  a 
charming  woman.  The  repeated  reports  that  he  is  going  into 
melancholy  seem  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  his  abdication 
or  for  his  assassination  or  deposition.  It  is  certain  that  the 
feeling  against  him  has  been  growing,  and  whether  his  recent 
tikase  will  improve  this  seems  a  question.     It  may  pave  the 
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way  for  his  assassination,  as  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  ^d 
in  the  case  of  his  grandfather.     One  man  in  high  official  posi- 
tion stated  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  present  Czar  lived,  or  his 
brother,  there  would  be  no  foreign  war,  as  the  Czar  did  not  like 
war,  and  his  brother  shared  his  opinion.      The  Salic  law  docs 
not  exist  in  Russia,  and  during  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Russia  was  governed  by  empresses,  so  that, 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  daughters  of  the  present  Czar, 
this  stress  laid  on  his  brother's  opinions  seemed  a  strong  hint 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  deposed  in  favor  of  his  brother.     The 
fact  that  his  wife  has  only  borne  him  daughters  is  being  usel 
against  him  in  some  way  very  powerfully.     My  impression  is 
that  the  difficulty  is  being  fomented  in  large  measure  by  the 
Interior  Department,  the  War  Department,  and  possibly  by  the 
Navy,  which  are  disgruntled  by  the  dominance  accorded  to  the 
hated  upstart  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  who  is 
not  a  noble  except  as  the  privil^es  of  the  nobility  are  accorded 
to  all  in  Russia  who  attain  rank,  either  civil  or  military,  above  a 
certain  degree.     These  intrigues  are  certainly  one  severe  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  to  contend. 

How  far  intrigue  can  be  pushed  in  Russia  is  shown  by  the 
recent  reports  concerning  Minister  of  the  Interior  von  Plehve, 
who  still  retains  his  office  in  spite  of  having  done  all  he  could  to 
prevent  undoctored  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  country  froixi 
reaching  the  Czar  in  answer  to  the  Czar's  inquiries ;  going  to 
the  length  of  imprisoning  refractory  members  of  the  Zemstvos, 
or  provincial  councils,  who  would  not  send  in  reports  that  every- 
thing was  well  managed  and  gloss  over  all  complaints.  As  the 
head  of  the  police  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  extraordinary 
facilities  in  this  line.  He  is,  however,  the  head  of  the  reaction- 
ary party  and  too  important  a  man  to  be  dismissed,  and  all  oi 
his  principal  subordinates  can  regularly  be  counted  upon  to 
unite  against  anything  which  savors  in  any  degree  of  reforti*'' 
and  to  form  a  center  of  the  dead  inertia  which  so  far  has  blodce^ 
all  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  was  asked,  not  long  ago,  why,  i^ 
order  to  reduce  expenses,  he  did  not  cut  down  the  Army  an^^ 
^2ivy,  especially  the  latter,  as  Russia  did  not  seem  to  be  in  an^^ 
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danger  of  attack  on  any  side*  His  response  was  peculiar.  In 
tlie  first  place,  he  suggested  that  Russia  was  in  continual  danger 
of  insult  from  foreign  powers  unless  she  maintained  a  great 
army  on  a  war  footing*  intimating  that,  for  instance,  the  English 
might  seize  Constantinople  if  it  were  not  for  a  constant  state  of 
preparation  in  Russia.  In  the  second  place,  he  said  that  the 
Russians  were  by  tradition  a  warlike  people,  and  demanded  a 
great  army.  From  this  I  gather  that  he  feels  unable  to  reduce 
the  army,  on  account  of  the  intense  opposition  which  would  arise 
from  the  various  noble  families,  whose  scanty  means  are  eked 
out  by  the  pittance  allowed  to  Russian  officers^  for  it  would  be 
as  accurate  to  regard  an  ox  as  warlike  as  to  regard  the  average 
Russian  peasant  as  having  this  characteristic. 

These  intrigues  combine  with  other  elements  of  instability  to 
render  the  Minister's  position  insecure,  and  the  stability  of  the 
Russian  financial  system,  to  my  mind,  depends  entirely  on  his 
maintaining  his  place.  Under  his  iron  grip  there  is  no  question 
that  the  reserve  of  gold  and  of  credits  with  foreign  bankers  is 
being  maintained  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  render  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  Russia  safe,  but  it  would  be  strange  if  any  successor 
taking  the  place  as  a  result  either  of  successful  intrigue  against 
the  present  Minister,  or  of  revolution,  should  refrain  from 
attempting  to  utilize  this  vast  amount  of  treasure  which  would 
be  at  his  disjiosal.  The  temptation  would  be  enormous  in  either 
case  to  show  to  his  own  following  some  great  immediate  advan- 
tage as  a  result  of  the  movement,  either  by  great  presents  to 
individuals  or  by  the  remission  of  taxes,  so  as  to  pay  off  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  out  of  the  gold  reserve,  or  even  in  paper. 
For  several  years  trespass  on  the  gold  reserve  could  probably  be 
carried  on  with  impunity,  for  the  Russians  prefer  paper  currency 
to  gold  in  the  same  way  that  our  people  do,  as  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  handle,  and  they  have  become  used  to  it  through  long 
years  when  it  was  so  far  below  par  that  gold  was  never  seen  in 
cirailation.  Probably  the  gradual  disappearance  of  gold  would 
therefore  excite  no  comment  for  some  time,  but  at  the  first  call- 
ing in  question  of  the  lvalue  of  Russian  paper  such  a  collapse 
would  follow  that  probably  the  country  could  never  recover 
from  it,  as  the  present  gold  standard  was  only  introduced  by 
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scaling  down  the  value  of  the  coin  by  one-third.  Ten  gold 
rubles  of  1896  are  worth  fifteen  of  1898.  The  next  time  that  it 
began  to  be  felt  that  paper  money  would  beccnne  a  forced  cur- 
rency, no  one  would  have  any  confidence  in  promises  to  restore 
it  to  its  full  value  in  the  future. 

Another  argument  brought  fonvard  to  show  the  soundness  of 
Russian  financiering,  and  which  also  looks  well  at  first,  is  that 
the  government  has  great  assets  in  the  way  of  railroads,  mines, 
factories,  etc.,  to  offset  its  bonds.      The  Russian  government 
had  in  operation  on  the  ist  of  May  of  last  year  in  round  num- 
bers 24,400  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  4,300  miles  were  double 
tracked,  giving  them  the  equivalent  of  28,700  miles  of  trade 
exclusive  of  sidings,  and  there  w^as  beside  this  a  total  of  12,300 
miles  of  private  roads,  mainly  guaranteed  by  the  government,  of 
which  again  about  1,500  miles  were  double  tracked,  making 
about  13,700  total  mileage  exclusive  of  sidings  for  the  private 
roads.     Mr.  Witte,  in  figuring  on  this,  calculates  the  state  rail- 
roads as  an  offset  to  his  bonded  indebtedness  at  an  average  value 
of  50,000  rubles  per  verst,  equivalent  to  nearly  $39,000  a  milc^ 
this  being  about  44  per  cent,  of  what  the  roads  in  Europeaim 
Russia  have  cost  according  to  their  books.      At  this  rate  the 
state  railroads  would  be  worth  in  round  numbers  $1,120,000,000^ 
an  important  matter  indeed,  and  the  private  railroads  would  add 
$535,000,000  more,   which  should   be  credited  to  him   if  w^ 
charge  him  with  the  capitalization  of  those  railroads  on  whidn 
the   government   has   guaranteed   the   returns,    making   in  aXT 
$1,655,000,000.     Moreover,  the  Minister  insists  that  these  rail- 
roads are  not  a  burden  to  the  state  at  this  capitalization,  and  ar"  < 
even  producing  more  revenue  than  the  interest  on  this  amoun"^ 
Probably  he  is  honest  in  his  belief,  but  that  does  not  affect  th^' 
situation  seriously.      Two  or  three  items  come  out  in  strcMt    J 
relief  on  a  study  of  these  returns.     One  is  that  the  valuation  cz:^ 
these  railroads  is  enormously  in  excess  of  what  they  should  hav.^==^ 
cost.     After  inspection  of  many  thousands  of  miles  of  them, 
feel  confidence  in  asserting  that  the  real  cost  has  been  only 
small  part  of  that  charged  to  them.     They  are  laid  mainly  witr:^ 
rails  of  under  60  lbs.  to  the  yard.     This  makes  40  lbs.  to  th:*' 
running  foot  of  single  track,  or  in  round  numbers  100  tons  c:^'^ 
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rsuls  to  Uie  mile.      This  would  make  the  cost  for  the  rails  at 
resent  Russian  prices  in  the  neighhoriiood  of  $3,700  a  mile,  or 
r^en  at  the  higher  prices  of  a  few  years  ago  only  about  $4,000 
lo  the  mile,     Tlie  ties  used  are  generally  so  inferior  to  those  in 
use  in  this  country  that  they  would  be  refused  at  once  by  any 
foadmaster  in  good  standing.     They  are  mainly  of  soft  wood, 
with  a  face  often  not  exceeding  six  inches,  whereas  American 
ipecificatiQus  call  for  eight-inch  minimum  face  for  hard  wood 
lies  and  ten-inch  for  soft  wood*      Moreover,  with  us  ties  are 
laid  at  least  every  two  feet,  or  2,640  to  the  mile,  whereas  on  the 
Russian  roads  they  will  scarcely  average  over  2.300  to  the  mile* 
The  price  of  ties  is  verj'  variable,  but  they  seem  to  cost  in  the 
nrighborhood  of  St.   Petersburg  45   copecks,  equivaleiit  to  23 
tents,  and  perhaps  25  cents  would  be  a  fair  average  for  all 
Russia*      Two  tliousand  four  hundred  ties  at  25  cents  apiece 
would  add  $600  to  tlie  cost  of  material.     As  land  in  Russia  is 
in  general  of  ver>"  small  value,  the  cost  of  the  right  of  way  is 
insignificant.     If  we  assume  a  strip  100  feet  wide,  as  is  custo- 
mary with  our  railroads,  this  only  oiUs  for  about  123^  acres  to 
ile,  so  tliat  if  we  add  for  the  cost  of  right  of  way  $250  per 
-.   AC  should  probably   be   making   a  safe   allowance   even 
feduding  terminals,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Russian  roads 
feat  they  have  made  no  attempts  to  go  nearer  than  the  outskirts 
of  the  citi^,  and  so  have  not  had  our  difficulties  to  contend 
Wh,     The  country  through  which  these  railroads  pass  is  for 
^  xtTf  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  even  when  the  Trans- 
in  railroads  and  tliose  in  the  Caucasus  are  considered,  so 
t-*i  Lhat  very  little  more  grading  is  required  than  a  furrow  on 
^tedi  side  with  the  earth  thrown  up  to  make  a  bank,  and  in  most 
the  ballasting  has  been  done  out  of  the  ditch*     $10,000  a 
¥rou!d  probably  more  than  cover  the  average  cost  of  grad- 
ballasting  and  laying  tlie  rails  on  all  these  roads*     With 
for  rails,  $600   for  ties,  $250  for  right  of  way,  and 
for  grading  this  would  make  the  average  cost  of  the 
bed  under  $15,000  a  mile,  and  if  we  add  an  allow^ance  for 
fciglit  on  tics  and  rails  and  for  the  infrequent  stations,  $17,000 
^'Juld  seem  to  be  a  full  figure* 
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This  is  half  again  what  it  has  cost  to  build  sundry  r^lroads 
through  tMir  prairie  States.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
alm-i'St  the  wh-i'Ie  •:•£  European  Russia  is  of  this  character,  and 
even  thn-ugh  :he  Ural  Mountains  the  work  has  been  light,  as 
the  engineers  v.hj  p:anne«i  the  roads  sacrificed  everjlhing  to 
avoid  cut  ani  n!l.  The  road  from  Perm  to  Tcheliabinsk,  for 
instance,  is  i:r  a  I:ng  distance  almost  a  continuous  series  of 
reversing  airves  with  generally  what  we  should  call  in  our 
parlance  5-j  degree  curvature  i  1.050  ft.  radius),  which  was  the 
sharpest  allowed.  In  many  cases  the  obstacles  avoided  were  so 
slight  that  it  seems  n-j^  improbable  that  the  saving  on  rails  and 
ties  by  cutting  through  them  would  have  been  nearly  sufficient 
to  oftset  the  cost  of  making  the  road  straighter,  and  if  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  economy  of  operation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
line  would  iiave  been  very  different.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
rails  usevl  would  not  be  tolerated  by  an  American  engineer.  I 
have  mentioned  before  the  ver}-  poor  rails  whidi  I  obser\'ed  bear- 
ing the  i:ame  oi  Demidoff.  Many  of  these  had  had  pieces  split 
oft  from  the  head  so  that  frequently  places  occurred  where  not 
m»>re  than  half  of  the  original  bearing  remained,  and  in  other 
places  tb.e  ends  of  tlie  rails  b.ad  broomed  to  an  extent  which  made 
every  joint  a  danger.  One  no  longer  wonders  after  inspecting 
them  that  thirteen  miles  an  hour  is  the  maximum  average  speed 
on  most  of  the  Russian  railroads.  The  rails  were  of  very  diverse 
lengths.  Recently  a  standard  has  been  adopted  of  35  feet,  and 
in  future  all  rails  for  the  Russian  government  will  be  of  this 
length,  but  many  are  now  to  be  found  of  21  feet  and  others 
of  28  feet.  Much  of  the  construction  is  in  bad  order  and  badly 
arranged.  At  one  place  there  is  a  piece  which  has  been  washed 
out  regularly  ever}-  spring  for  years,  although  a  trifling  change 
in  location  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  authorities  as  likely  to 
do  away  with  all  trouble  at  this  place,  a  change  which  would 
cost  little  more  than  the  annual  bill  for  repairs.  I  w^as  told  that 
they  prefer  to  go  on  doing  it  over  year  after  year  in  the  old 
\vay,  so  as  to  furnish  occupation  for  laborers.  I  happened  along 
this  place  in  time  of  flood  and  was  greatly  interested  to  se€ 
what  I  at  first  mistook  for  a  couple  of  men  washing  clothes.    0*^ 
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coming  nearer  I  found  that  they  were  very  leisurely  laying  down 
sand  bags  on  the  side  of  tlie  threatened  embankment,  and  that 
this  was  the  yearly  palliative  which  was  tried  in  this  place,  and 
always  failed  to  prevent  the  bank  from  being  swept  away.  In 
some  places  I  saw  culverts  made  simply  of  soft  wood  boards, 
which  iTiust  necessarily  fall  before  vzry  long.  In  other  places 
there  were  iron  bridges,  badly  painted  so  that  they  were  already 
beginning  to  rust,  and  some  of  them  were  so  constructed  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  get  at  some  of  the  most  critical  parts  in 
order  to  paint  tliem.  This,  in  particular,  was  noticeable  on  the 
great  bridge  of  the  main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  where 
it  crosses  die  Samara  River.  The  trusses  on  tliis  were  placed 
so  near  together  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  in 
between  iti  order  to  paint  the  uprights.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
dry  climate,  where  corrosion  is  less  rapid  than  it  would  be  at 
the  sea  shore,  but  all  the  same  such  construction  is  not  to  be 
commaided,  and  inspection  in  Russia  is  of  the  most  superficial 
characta-,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  one  place  where  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  was  about  to  appear,  and  everything  was 
being  put  in  shape  for  his  reception.  The  railroad  officials  sent 
away  to  a  distance,  and  got  many  carloads  of  white  sand  which 
they  had  sprinkled  along  the  track  for  some  distance  from  the 
railroad  station  in  order  to  cover  up  any  dirt  or  other  deficiencies; 
but  near  this  very  station  I  noticed  an  iron  bridge  which  was 
already  seriously  corroded.  The  main  lines  are  in  somewhat 
better  condition  than  the  less  important  roads,  but  nowhere  in 
Russia  did  I  see  a  mile  of  track  as  good  as  the  run  of  our  second- 
class  roads. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  equipment  of 
the  Russian  railroads,  and  this,  of  course,  ought  to  be  con* 
siderecL  Perhaps  the  best  basis  for  estimating  this  is  to  take 
the  cost  of  equipment  of  American  roads.  According  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  report  for  the  year  1900  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment of  roads  in  operation  in  this  country  had  been  in  round 
numbers  $588,000,000  for  182,000  miles  of  track,  showing  an 
ttXU'pment  cost  of  about  $3,250  per  mile,  Russia's  equipment 
need  not  have  cost  much  more,  if  it  had  been  imported,  so  that 
11 
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it  would  seem  as  if  $5,000  a  mile  would  be  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate, which  is  about  50  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  cost  for  the 
American  roads.  If  we  add  to  all  these  items  5  per  cent,  for  the 
cost  of  eng-ineering,  which  is  the  customary  estimate  in  this 
country,  we  find  a  total  of  $23,000  per  mile  for  what  the  Rus- 
sian railroads  should  have  cost,  versus  Mr.  Witte's  valuation  of 
$39,000.  The  cost  of  the  railroads  in  Finland,  which  I  have 
included  in  the  total  Russian  mileage,  (although  the  debt  of 
Finland  is  not  included  in  the  Russian  debt,)  seems  to  have 
averaged  about  $21,000,  including  everything.  This  is  inter- 
esting in  more  ways  than  one.  The  Russian  Department  of 
Finance  has  argued  that  it  had  furnished  half  the  cost  of  the 
railroads  out  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  budget  without 
recourse  to  loans.  I  have  little  question  that  the  railroads  have 
cost  the  treasure'  the  amounts  charged  against  them  on  the  books, 
but  from  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  about  three-quarters 
of  this  cost  has  been  caused  by  plundering  the  government  in  one 
way  and  another,  in  which  case  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
either  that  the  railroads  were  built  out  of  the  ordinary  resources 
of  tlie  budget,  and  the  entire  amounts  borrowed  abroad  were 
stolen,  or  else  that  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  them  had  been 
borrowed  and  that  most  of  the  peculations  had  been  paid  for  out 
of  the  ordinary  resources. 

Another  point  connected  with  these  railroads  seems  worthy 
of  comment.  According  to  the  Russian  Journal  of  Financial 
Statistics  these  roads  for  many  years  back  show  net  earnings  of 
over  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  For  years  back  in  the 
United  States  the  average  has  been  under  35  per  cent,,  and 
when  the  excessive  amount  of  labor  everywhere  in  evidence  on 
the  Russian  railroads  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  in  many  parts,  it  seems  impossible  that  this  should 
be  true  if  proper  compensation  is  made  for  depreciation  of 
equipment,  etc.  Russian  railroad  stations  swarm  with  officials, 
and  apparently  it  is  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  railroad 
conductors  from  embezzling  right  and  left  by  any  process  short 
of  sending  three  conductors  together  for  the  inspection  of  all 
tickets.  At  any  rate,  it  4s  customary  on  the  government  rail- 
road trains  to  have  three  conductors  going  the  rounds  together. 
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I  no  otlier  sufficient  reason  for  it  appears.    Moreova-,  for  1900 

Te  was  an  appropriation  in  the  Budget  of  over  $22,000,000 

supplenentary  rolling  stock  for  roads  already  in  operation, 

for  190!,  1902  and  1903  there  were  similar  appropriations 

ling  $20,000,000  entered  as  for  improvements,  but  they 

much  like  making  up  for  depreciation  of  plant,  especially 

I  at  least  for  190 1  the  traffic  per  mile  showed  a  decrease     In 

years  the  Russian  government  seems  to  have  spent  thus 

$3iOOO  per  mile  of  road  for  renewals^  or  nine-tenths  of 

^  total  value  of  the  equipment  of  American  roads. 

many  of  the  railroads,  moreover,  the  receipts  are  insuf- 

to  pay  running  expenses,  and  this  seans  to  be  particu- 

f  troe  of  all  of  the  Asiatic  roads,  where  the  gross  receipts  for 

»f  seem  to  have  averaged  about  $3,600  a  mile^     One  thing 

bidi  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Russian  rail- 

\  is  that  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  provide  sufficient  labor 

[ktep  the  track  open  in  winter  without  carrying  the  same  force 

I  fejugh  the  summer,      Wlien  a  thing  is  once  organized  in 

0ta  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  away  from  red  tape.     A 

tis  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  long  waits  customary  at 

Russian  railroad  stations.     It  is  a  poor  station  where  the 

is  not  scheduled  to  stop  ten  minutes,  and  occasionally  stops 

op  even  to  an  hour  and  a  half.     A  foreign  engineer,  who 

I  been  spending  years  in  study  of  the  Russian  railroad  system, 

With  whom  I  had  repeated  consultations,  told  me  that  after 

I  cogitation  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  appar- 

By  meaningless  stops  were  due  to  making  provision  for  run- 

bdiind  time  in  winter,  and  that  it  was  not  in  accord  with 

character  to  cliange  the  table  in  summer. 

acks  other  railroad  burdens  the  advances  to  be  made  to 

rmilroad  companies  in  guarantee  of  net   profits   have 

itly  increased  to  over  $8,000,000  for  1903.     Much  of  this 

||cobabIy  due  to  roads  for  the  construction  of  which  about 

wa^  to  have  been  advanced  in  1900  and   1901. 


idlifirtiit  to  ihe  pHotor,  a  report  lias  come  that  rales  on  the  Siberian 
I  to  Irr  raited  an  account  of  the  heavy  tosi  in  operating  Uiern.     The 
I  rMdi  itiAko  fuUy  one-sistib  of  the  total  owned  by  the  govcrntuent. 
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Probably  a  large  proportion  of  this  went  to  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad. 

The  Trans-Siberian  road  seems  to  correspond  in  many  ways 
with  our  Union  Pacific.  Both  were  opened  across  trackless 
wastes,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  Trans-Siberian  would  have  to  wait 
as  long  as  the  Union  Pacific  before  it  would  pay,  if  not  longer- 
Mr*  Witte  bases  what  seem  extravagant  hopes  on  its  success. 
He  claims  that  there  is  a  ready-made  civilization  at  the  eastern 
end  of  it  which  is  going  to  provide  at  once  traffic  sufficient  to 
make  it  pay  4  per  cent,  on  the  $500,000,000  which  it  will  have 
cost  when  finished.  I  question  this.  There  can  be  little  freight 
over  it  except  carrying  supplies  for  soldiers  unless  the  Russians 
close  the  door  of  Manchuria^  for,  not  to  mention  Japan,  inef- 
ficient Russian  labor  will  surely  be  unable  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  the  highly  skilled  labor  of  the  United  States  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  even  if  this  long  line  of  poorly  built  single 
track  road  could  carry  freight  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  trans- 
ported by  steamer  across  the  Pacific. 

In  case  a  line  should  be  built  from  Tashkent  to  Taiga  (on  the 
main  line  of  the  Trans-Siberian  near  Tomsk)  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  sell  some  cotton  goods  from  factories  in  Turkestan,  but 
there  will  be  great  expense  necessary  before  this  is  done,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  undertaken  soon* 

The  same  foreign  engineer,  of  whom  I  have  just  spokai, 
showed  me  official  statistics  according  to  which  no  railroad  in 
Russia  is  able  to  make  its  passenger  business  pay,  and  certainly 
the  mails  would  not  in  themselves  be  a  very  great  resource* 
Moreover,  construction  of  about  2,000  miles  of  road  from 
Konieh  to  KandalTar,  across  southern  Persia,  would  give  a 
through  rail  connection  via  Constantinople  from  Europe  to  the 
railroads  of  India,  and  give  a  shorter  route  from  London  to 
Australia  than  via  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Trans*Siberian  road, 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  all  Europe  except  Russia,  and  this 
would  cut  off  the  most  important  part  of  the  traffic  that  Minis- 
ter Witte  is  counting  on. 

For  one-third  of  this  road  a  charter  already  exists  (as  far  as 
Bagdad  )f  but  the  Russians  are  making  most  strenuous  eflforts 
to  get  such  control  of  Persia  as  to  prevent  construction  of  the 
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rest,  and  to  obtain  an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf  for  themselves 
instead.  So  far,  petty  jealousy  between  the  English  and  the 
Germans  has  allowed  the  Russians  to  hold  this  up,  but  this  road 
would  be  of  so  great  a  value  to  both  that  it  will  probably  be 
built. 

The  imperial  domains  in  Russia  are,  of  course,  an  asset  of  the 
government,  and  so  are  its  great  iron  works  and  mines,  but  this 
ownership  by  the  government  does  not  add  to  the  riches  of  the 
country^  and  it  is  the  impoverishment  of  the  country  which  is 
the  thing  which  Russia  has  to  dread.  Theoretically,  every- 
thing in  Russia  is  now  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Czar,  so 
that  in  case  these  various  properties  drift  more  and  more  into 
govemmait  ow^nership,  there  is  for  all  that  no  increase  in  the 
goveritment  resources,  although  its  credits  on  the  ledger  increase. 
In  other  countries  where  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  govern- 
m^t  there  are  vast  private  enterprises  and  generally  prosperous 
agricuhure,  which  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
while  in  Russia  scarcely  a  year  passes  without  reports  of  famine 
(this  year  in  Finland  and  Northern  Russia),  while  the  total 
development  of  manufacturing  and  otlrer  productive  enterprises 
is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  population.  The  amount 
invested  by  Russians  in  these  things  seems  probably  under  $4,00 
per  head,  while  in  the  United  States  it  averages  about  $125.00 
per  head.  Even  including  government  institutions  these 
resources  are  very  small.  During  the  boom  times  these  showed 
great  profits,  but  they  have  not  been  as  profitable  since  1899. 

The  supply  of  petroleum  appears  to  be  decreasing  and  Russia 
has  few  other  products  except  grain  of  which  sales  can  be  forced 
in  an  emergency.  In  spite  of  the  great  harvest  of  1902  it 
seems  as  if  for  European  Russia  grain  exports  were  likely  to 
decrease.  In  time  past  if  the  harvest  failed  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  that  part  was  allowed  to  get  along  as  best  it  could,  and 
exports  of  grain  from  other  parts  were  little  affected  by  it,  but 
it  now  appears  as  if  with  improved  means  of  transportation  the 
grain  were  being  consumed  by  the  needy  sections  of  Russia, 
thus  diminishing  exports  in  the  critical  period. 

During  recent  years  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  govern* 
ment  domains  have  been  the  forests.     Since  the  emancipation 
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of  the  serfs  the  forests  have  disappeared  from  the  best  part  of 
European  Russia.  The  increasing  population  must  have  wood 
for  fuel  and  for  building  the  log  huts  which  form  the  dwellings 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Russians,  and  thus  the  great  profits 
recently  derived  from  the  government  forests  indicate  distress 
among  the  people,  if  not  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  avail- 
able supply. 

Minister  Witte  has  long  beoi  preparing  the  ground  for  a  loan 
in  our  country.  For  several  years  he  has  maintained  a  financial 
agent  here,  although  hitherto  this  agent  seems  to  have  had  Httle 
success  beyond  placing  with  two  life  insurance  companies  the 
amount  in  bonds  which  the  Russian  government  demands  that 
th^  should  take  in  return  for  the  permission  to  do  business  in 
Russia;  but  he  has  been  showering  literature  laudatory  of  Rus- 
sian finances  on  the  editors  of  our  most  important  papers,  and 
in  return  for  the  listing  of  its  securities  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  the  Russian  government  has  endeavored  to  propitiate 
the  financial  world  by  the  gift  to  the  Stock  Exchange  of  a  very 
handsome  silver  service,  but  apparently  so  far  there  has  not  been 
a  single  transaction  in  these  bonds  on  the  Exchange,  although 
they  have  been  listed  for  well  nigh  a  year.  Vigorous  efforts  to 
raise  money  in  this  country  doubtless  have  two  objects,  first,  to 
supply  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  the  Russian  Treasury,  and 
second,  to  forestall  the  coming  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Slav  and  Saxon  by  creating  among  the  leading  men  of  this 
countrj^  so  heavy  a  financial  interest  in  the  present  Russian 
regime  as  to  have  them  on  its  side.  In  spite  of  official  denials 
that  any  such  effort  was  made,  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  place  a  large  loan  here  about  two  years  ago.  It  remains  to 
be  seen,  w^hether  our  financiers  will  think  better  of  this  security 
in  the  future,  when  the  burden  of  interest  owed  abroad  has 
become  greater.  Apparently  Russia's  policy  must  be  altered 
fundamentally,  if  she  is  to  remain  solvent, 

N-  T.  Bacon. 

Peace  Dale,  R,  h 


SUFFRAGE   AND    SELF-GOVERNMENT 
PORTO    RICO. 


IN 


tY  the  provisions  of  the  Foraker  Act  which  established  civil 
goveninient   in    Porto    Rico    in    1900^    the   law-making 
po^wer  in  the  island  was  vested  in  a  legislature  composed  of  two 
brasiclies,  an  executive  council  and  a  house  of  delegates.     The 
executive  council  is  composed  of  eleven  members  appointed  for 
z  tenn  of  four  years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  six  are  heads  of  the  insular  executive  departments  and  at 
fea^  five  of  whom  must  be  native  Porto  Ricans.     The  house  of 
delegates  is  made  up  of  thirty-five  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  island.     This  house 
ii  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  members 
tirf  tppoints  its  own  speaker.     All  bills  must  pass  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  and  receive  the  assent  of  the  Governor  before 
becDming  laws,  with  the  exception   of   franchises,   which  are 
{nuited  by  Uie  Executive  Council ;  and  all  laws  must  be  sent  to 
Congress,  which  reserves  tlie  right  to  aimul  any  deemed  inex- 
P^lienL 

Tlie  term  qualified  voters,  as  used  in  the  Act,  was  defined  as 

Qnliracijig  all  the  male  citizens  of  Porto  Rico  who  possessed  the 

quaBfication  of  voters  under  the  Orders  and  Regiilations  of  the 

Military  Government  then  in  force,  subject  to  such  changes  as 

Jiiighl  be  made  by  the  Executive  Council  pending  the  first  ses- 

Am  of   the  legislature.     Thereafter   qualifications  of    electors 

**it  to  be  such  as  the  legislature  should  determine. 

TTjc  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fixing  upon  satisfactory  quali- 

^i?i  for  voting  had  already  been  experienced  by  the  Military 

nment   in    providing   for   municipal   elections   before   the 

Executive  Council  took  up  the  matter.     In   December,    1898, 

^^^^mzl  Henry^  in  a  circular  issued  to  the  municipal  secretaries, 

W  the  problem  fairly  when  he  said :   *if  the  election  is  con- 

H  3^  in  the  United  States,  by  those  who  can  read  and  write, 

I4  per  cent,  of  the  people  being  able  to  do  so,  it  will  throw 

CQQtroI  into  the  hands  of  the  minor it}^;    if,  according  to 
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Spanish  law,  even*  male  citizen  25  years  of  age  is  allowed  to 
vote,  control  will  be  given  to  the  masses  who  are  uneducated/' 
Accordingly  the  Governor  adopted  a  compromise.  By  General 
Order  No.  160,  Oct  12,  1899,  it  was  specified  that  qualified 
voters  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  must  be  taxpayers  of 
record  at  the  date  of  registration.  A  taxpayer  of  record  was 
interpreted  to  mean  a  person  who  held  a  receipt  for  taxes  paid 
betweai  July  1,  1898,  and  the  date  of  registration. 

This  tax -paying  qualification  did  not  constitute  much  of  a  bar 
to  the  suffrage,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  and  character  of  the  tax 
was  not  specified.  Apparently,  anyone  who  paid  the  smallest 
license  tax  of  a  few  centavos  was  entitled  to  vote.  Recognizing 
this  contingency  and  the  evil  that  might  result  from  allowing 
the  extremely  poor  and  ignorant  to  vote  in  large  numbers,  the 
Executive  Council,  in  providing  for  the  first  insular  election,  in 
1900,  made  the  suflfrage  somewhat  more  narrow.  The  tax- 
paying  qualification  was  dropped,  and  in  its  place  a  personal  or 
real  property  qualification  was  adopted,  so  that  the  d^tor,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  requirements  of  residence  and  citizenship, 
must  be  able  to  read  an<I  write,  or  be  an  owner  of  real  estate, 
or  possess  on  the  day  of  registration  personal  property  to  the 
amount  of  $25.00. 

Even  this  provision  was  under  the  existing  conditions 
extremely  liberal.  The  amount  of  personal  property  necessary 
to  secure  registration  was  so  small  that  it  might  easily  be  secured 
or  furnished  on  registration  day.  Yet  this  act  did  set  up  a 
standard^  and  made  the  suffrage  more  difficult  of  attainment 
by  the  unworthy,  tlian  the  tax  receipt  provision.  Unfortunately 
the  first  Insular  Legislature  did  not  show  itself  willing  to  main- 
tain this  standard  or  to  keep  the  franchise  out  of  reach  of  those 
at  once  intellectually  and  economically  incompetent  to  exercise 
it*  At  the  second  session  of  the  first  Assemblvt  March,  1902,  an 
election  law  was  passed  which  contains  a  section  abolishing  the 
personal  property  and  restoring  the  tax  receipt  qualification  for 
the  suffrage.  This  law  expressly  states  that  any  male  citizen 
of  Porto  Rico,  qualified  as  to  age  and  residence,  who  presents 
to  the  registry  board  a  tax  receipt  showing  the  pa3Tnent  of  any 
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kind  of  taxes  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  in  which  the 
election  is  held,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote. 

The  putting  into  operation  of  these  electoral  regulations  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  reversal  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  political  parties.  In  the  election  held  just  prior  to  the 
American  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  inaugtirating  the  new 
autonomous  government,  the  Federal  party,  representing  the 
more  conservative  and  propertied  classes,  had  been  victorious. 
But  the  Federals,  because  of  some  political  pique,  refused  to  vote 
in  the  first  election  under  American  civil  government,  and  the 
Republican  party,  made  up  of  the  poor  dement,  including  the 
negroes,  won,  choosing  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  municipal  magistrates.  This 
supremacy  was  maintained  in  the  last  election,  the  Repubhcans 
choosing  25  of  the  35  delegates  and  at  least  30  of  the  47  mayors, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Federals,  having  learned  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  by  sulking,  went  boldly  to  the  polls  and  cast 
their  ballots.  Apparently  the  masses  without  distinction  as  to 
color  or  condition  have  assumed  control  of  the  political  machin- 
er>'  of  the  island.  The  supervisor  of  elections  reported  that 
during  the  last  election  in  numerous  instances  there  were  offered, 
as  sufficient  qualification  for  registration,  tax  receipts  for  three 
cents,  paid  by  the  huckster  for  the  privilege  of  setting  his 
basket  down  in  the  market  place  and  offering  his  produce  for 
sale.  Indeed,  he  says,  if  the  law  is  not  changed  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  another  election  will  witness  tax  receipts  for  one 
cait,  the  possessor  of  which  will  be  entitled  to  vote. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Insular  Legislature,  at  its  second  ses- 
sion, has  adopted  a  municipal  law  confirming  the  municipalities 
in  the  right,  already  exercised  under  the  Military  Government 
but  not  permitted  under  the  Spanish  Government,  of  electing  all 
their  officers  and  councilmen,  the  General  Government  reserving 
the  right,  through  the  Governor,  to  remove  any  of  these  officials 
for  sufficient  cause  and  appoint  others  in  their  place,  and  con- 
ferring upon  the  Insular  Treasurer  the  power  to  inspect  and 
audit  financial  accounts.  Already  these  reserved  po%vers  have 
been  called  into  play  in  a  niunber  of  instances,  and  each  inves- 
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legislation.  Under 
.'.'■.^  f  ■-,■:::.*:::  rf:-  -t,-  t'-.efe  t::e  character  of  the  electorate  is  ^ 
i„;.ti#r  M'  j'r'-;it  r:o:->r-/_;e:Ke:  upon  its  juds-ment,  its  ability  to 
yxu.Wv\'MAy^\UiM\  i=;sucs,  its  capacity  for  intelligent  and  indc- 
IK-hiU-nt  artion,  will  dci>cnd  not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  insular 
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l^slatiire  but  also  the  local  administration  of  the  law  in  the  47 
rmmicipalities  of  the  island.  As  constituted  at  present,  the  elec- 
torate in  Porto  Rico  contains  a  large  body  of  mentally  incom- 
petent and  ©conomicaJly  irresponsible  voters,  whose  political 
iniluence  will  in  the  future  act  as  a  dead  weight  in  retarding  the 
^^(rial  and  social  progress  of  the  island,  unless  its  effect  is 
^pt  by  a  sharp  vigilance  from  without  That  this  is  true  will 
^kr  from  a  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  factors  enter- 
Hf  into  the  general  makeup  of  the  body  politic,  such  as  raeCj 
mora)  and  economic  conditions,  and  opportunity  for  political 
training  in  the  past,  and  from  a  comparison  with  results  obtained 
in  other  West  India  islands  where  conditions  are  more  or  less 

Hs  regards  race,  Porto  Rico  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  in  a 
He  favorable  condition  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands, 
Hie  white  elaiient^  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1899,  predomi- 

fs,  forming  61.8  per  cent,  of  tlie  population*     In  Cuba  the 
!es  form  66.9  per  cent,  of  the  population,  these  two  being 
only  islands  in  this  region  in  which  the  whites  outnumber 
the  blades.      Se\*en  American  States  have  a  smaller  percentage 
hrhites  than  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina  heading  the  list  with 
r40,i  per  cent,  of  whites,  and  Virginia  ending  it  with  61.6 
C!t*  or  practically  the  same  as  Porto  Rico» 
here,  apparently,  the  superiority  of  Porto  Rico  ends.     In 
every  other  item  w^hich  can  affect  the  exercise  of  the 
e,  our  West  India  possession  is  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
bboring  communities.     While  most  of  these  islands  have^ 
time  or  another,  been  allowed  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ncnt,  the  Porto  Ricans  have  had  virtually  no  oppor- 
fi>r  training  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,^ 

1897,  an  autonomous  scheme  of  government  was  perfected 
be  Spanish  ministry  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Queen, 
ks  inauguration  w^as  interrupted  by  the  American  occupa- 
of  the  island.     The  well  known  saying  that  the  Spanish 


'Cwttll,  R4fmrf  0m  ikt  Itkmd  ^f  Fpri0  Ri£&,   Govemmeiii  Printing  Office, 
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Civil  Government  was  the  Governor  General  and  the  Govcraor 
General  was  the  civil  government,  was  virtually  true.  There 
was  no  representation  worthy  of  the  name.  The  insular  budget 
was  voted  by  the  Spanish  Chamber.  All  municipal  officers  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  all  municipal  acts  had  to  be 
approved  by  him  or  his  secretary.  Under  such  a  centralized 
system  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility even  where,  as  in  the  instances  of  municipal  coundlmen 
and  members  of  the  diputation  provincial,  popular  election  was 
allowed.  There  is,  besides,  an  exceedingly  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy  and  corresponding  low  moral  and  social  tone.  Of  the 
population  over  ten  years  of  age,  77.3  per  cent,  are  unable  to 
read,  while  22.7  per  cerjt.,  or  less  than  one-fourth,  possess  that 
ability.  Porto  Rico  is  in  a  more  dense  cloud  of  illiteracy  than 
any  other  West  India  island,  or  any  other  Spanish-American 
country,  for  which  statistics  are  obtainable,  except  Guatemala.^ 
In  Cuba,  approximately  45  per  cent,  are  able  to  read,  while  in 
Jamaica,  in  1891,  52.5  per  cent,  of  those  over  five  years  of  age 
had  that  ability.  In  Hawaii,  95  per  cent,  of  the  native  whites, 
or  67  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  are  literate. 

Moreover,  to  pursue  the  matter  of  literac}''  farther,  out  of  a 
total  of  201,000  males  of  voting  age  in  Porto  Rico,  only  47,973» 
or  less  than  one- fourth,  are  able  to  read,  and  153,344  have  not 
that  ability.  In  the  last  election,  held  in  November,  1902,  the 
registration  lists  contained  the  names  of  145,728  voters.  This 
means  that  the  illiterate  voters  outnumbered  those  who  were 
able  to  read  two  to  one.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  wi4 
exactness  what  proportion  of  these  illiterate  voters  were  owners 
of  real  estate.  Some  idea  of  their  economic  conditions  mayi 
however,  be  arrived  at  by  reference  to  their  habitat.  Of  the 
entire  population  of  the  island,  78.6  per  cent,  live  outside  of  vil- 
lages of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants;  it  can  be  assiuned  that  this 
proportion  of  rural  population  will  hold  good  of  the  illiterates  01 
voting  age.  Taking  the  election  of  1902  as  a  basis,  this  woula 
give  76,000,  or  an  absolute  majority  of  the  registered  voters  to 
the  illiterate  portion  of  those  living  outside  of  villages  with  i,00O 
population. 

1  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  1899,  page  75. 
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These  fomi  what  is  known  as  the  peon  or  peasant  class,  the 
most  unfortunate,  oppressed,  and  irresponsible  people  in  the 
West  Indies,  They  are  principally  laborers  on  the  large  sugar 
and  coffee  plantations,  where  they  live  in  wretched  straw  cov- 
ered huts  with  one  or  two  rooms.  In  these  '^dwellings"  there 
exist  families  of  seven  or  eight  and  often  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
with  little  or  no  distinction  as  to  sex  or  age.  Their  food  is 
scanty,  consisting  chiefly  of  watery  vegetables  and  native  fruits; 
as  a  consec|uence  their  blood  is  thin  and  tliey  are  of  a  lank,  sickly, 
anemic  appearance.  Thanks  to  the  climate,  clothing  does  not 
give  them  much  concern;  while  children  as  old  as  eight  or  ten 
enjoy  the  neglige  of  nature^s  garments,  the  adults  are  scantily 
covered  with  duck  trousers  and  cotton  shirt.  Shoes  are 
unknown,  or,  if  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  town  is  undertaken, 
they  are  carried  in  the  hand  until  the  outskirts  of  the  village  are 
reached.  A  recent  traveler  in  the  West  Indies,  writing  in  tlie 
**Annals  of  the  American  Academy/*  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
*'the  majority  of  the  peons  in  Porto  Rico  live  worse  than  tlie  field 
laborers  anywhere  else  in  the  West  Indies,*'^  One  cannot  go 
among  these  people  and  observe  their  condition  without  a  sense 
of  pity;  for  while  climate  aiid  race  associations  may  have  done 
much  to  bring  them  to  their  present  condition,  their  poverty  and 
social  degradation  are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  vicious 
policy  of  a  government  which  took  no  thought  to  relieve  tlieir 
helplessn^s.  Naturally,  such  a  body  of  voters  as  this  class  fur- 
nishes are  easily  led  and  influenced  by  party  managers  and 
agitators,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Porto  Rico,  of  a  more  or 
less  socialistic  tendency,  shrewd  enough  to  make  use  of  this 
ignorant  and  excitable  constituency.  What  the  peon  needs  most, 
far  more  than  the  empty  privilege  of  the  ballot,  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  higher  standard  of  life;  better  economic  conditions, 
better  food,  better  houses  to  live  in,  so  that  the  morality  of  the 
family  may  be  elevated ;  more  opportunities  for  intercourse  with 
the  world  outside  that  which  witnesses  the  weekly  cockfight  of 
his  village* 

To  remedy  these  conditions  an  educational  and  industrial 
regeneration  is  necessary.     Such  a  regeneration  is  now  going 

^  Pepper,  Annals,  vol,  il,  1901. 
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on.  But  the  question  irresistibly  presaits  itself,  how  long  must 
we  wait  for  this  mass  of  poor  and  illiterate  voters  to  be  edu- 
cated up  to  an  intelligent  realization  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bihties  of  electors.  True,  much  has  already  been  done,  all  that 
could  have  been  done  with  the  limited  means  at  hand  to  put 
education  in  Porto  Rico  on  a  scientific  basis.  Instruction  is  now 
provided  for  about  double  the  number  of  childreit  who  w^ere 
accustomed  to  receive  it  in  1897,  when  the  Americans  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  and  the  standard  of  the  instruction  has 
been  greatly  improved.  But  at  this  rate  of  increase,  which  it 
is  not  probable  can  be  maintained  when  it  comes  to  extending 
the  system  into  the  rural  districts,  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  years  must  elapse  before  school  opportunities  can  be  ofiEered 
to  all  children  of  school  age  in  the  island. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a  recent  report, 
estimates  the  total  number  of  these  children  at  350,000;  of 
these,  40,993  were  enrolled  in  school  in  June,  1902.  He  fur- 
ther estimates  that  to  furnish  equipment  for  all  would  require 
an  annual  expenditure  of  over  three  million  dollars,  consider- 
ably more  than  the  entire  income  of  the  island  at  present.  The 
educational  budget  last  year  was  $532,000;  this  he  recom- 
mends should  be  increased  to  $650,000,  but  the  House  of  Dele^ 
gates  elected  by  the  people  have  just  reduced  by  $8,000  the 
appropriation  voted  by  the  Executive  Council  for  school  pur- 
poses for  the  next  fiscal  year,  living  it  somewhat  below 
$600,000. 

Thus,  the  mere  enormity  of  the  task  will  long  delay  the  pro- 
cess of  reducing  the  illiteracy  of  the  masses*  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  economic  development.  The  productiveness  of  the 
island  has  been  stimulated,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
export  trade,  especially  in  such  staples  as  sugar  and  tobacco. 
With  these  larger  returns  better  wages  are  paid  and  higher 
standards  of  living  are  made  possible.  So  far,  however,  these 
results  have  affected  principally  the  urban  population.  The 
wave  of  prosperity  has  reached  the  interior  and  more  remote 
districts  in  very  small  measure*  The  bankruptcy  and  starva- 
tion recently  revealed  by  the  visit  of  several  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  to  Aguada,  where  they  found  the  municipal- 
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ity  unable  to  provide  beds  for  a  few  sick  persons  in  the  hospital, 
is  an  extreme  but  not  an  isolated  case  of  poverty.  Moreover, 
larger  incomes  and  better  wages  do  not,  with  this  class,  result  in 
immediate  economic  improvement*  It  sometimes  happens  that 
greater  earnings  do  not  mean  more  food  and  better  houses,  but 
only  more  money  for  rum,  tobacco,  and  the  cockfight.  Even- 
tually these  economic  wants  will  assert  themselves,  and  be  sup- 
plied, but  as  with  education,  the  process  of  betterment  is  a  very 
gradual*  not  a  rapid  one. 

There  are  several  other  causes  tending  to  delay  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ends  just  referred  to.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tjoned  the  low  social  and  moral  status  of  the  peon  in  particular, 
and,  to  somewhat  less  degree,  of  the  urban  laborer.  The  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  more  crowded  districts  are  those  of  primi- 
tive man.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  families  of  eight  or  ten  to 
inhabit  a  hut  with  but  one  room,  or  with  a  rude  partition  of 
canvas  or  boards*  Under  sudi  circumstances  the  moral  tone  is 
necessarily  low. 

Over  the  entire  island  the  number  of  consensual  marriages^ 
which  have  not  the  sanction  of  the  law,  are  almost  one-half  as 
numerous  as  those  having  such  sanction,  and  in  nine  of  the 
municipal  districts  the  consensual  unions  actually  outnumber  the 
legal  marriages,  Tlie  effect  of  this  upon  the  present  generation 
of  children  is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  Not  all  of  such  mar- 
riages prove  of  short  duration,  yet  this  result  is  frequent  enough 
to  create  a  decidedly  low  moral  tone.  The  relations  of  the 
sexes  are  of  the  loosest  character  among  the  lower  classes,  not 
only  in  the  interior  but  in  the  large  cities  and  even  in  the  capital. 
Naturally  these  conditions  are  worse  in  the  rural  districts  where 
ilHteracy  is  greatest  and  where  educational  and  social  reform 
will  be  slowest  to  penetrate. 

Another  condition  retarding  the  spread  of  both  educational 
and  industrial  improvement  is  the  lack  of  satisfactor>^  means  of 
communication  with  interior  districts.  Many  places  are  so 
inaccessible  as  to  be  practically  cut  off,  at  many  times  of  the 
year,  from  the  more  advanced  portion  of  the  island.  Travel 
and  transportation  are  matters  of  the  greatest  inconvenience  and 
expense.     Aside  from  the  limited   area  reached  by  the  short 
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railroad,  which  does  not  yet  encircle  more  than  one-half  the 
island,  the  coach  and  ox  cart  are  the  favorite  means  used.  But 
once  oflf  the  welKpaved  military  roads,  even  these  agencies  are 
almost  useless,  and  a  large  part  of  the  interior  must  be  reached, 
if  at  all,  on  a  mount  of  the  native  ponies,  which  are  able  to  fol- 
low the  paths  through  the  hills  and  across  the  bridgeless  streams 
with  little  inconvenience.  The  Insular  Governnient  is  now  doing 
much  to  relieve  this  state  of  affairs  by  the  construction  of  sub* 
stantial  highways  to  supplant  those  of  Spanish  origin.  But 
such  is  the  contour  of  Porto  Rico  that  road*building  is  a  matter 
of  great  expense,  so  that  it  will  be  years  before  the  opening  of 
convenient  public  highways  has  been  completed. 

Meanwhile  these  rural  districts  are  populated  by  the  peons, 
forming,  as  already  stated,  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  Seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  live 
outside  of  towns  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants.  Strange  to  say, 
the  tendency  to  concentrate  in  villages  or  cities  whidi  prevails 
in  most  countries  is  wanting  in  Porto  Rico.  In  the  municipal 
district  of  Ponce,  the  largest  in  the  island,  containing  the  next 
to  the  largest  city,  more  than  half  the  population  hve  in  the 
rural  barrios;  in  the  district  of  Utuado,  the  second  in  size,  with 
43,000  inhabitants,  the  capital  city,  Utuado,  contains  only  3,619 
people.  It  is  this  rural  population  that  most  needs  the  elevat- 
ing influence  of  education  and  association  with  the  better  classes, 
but  which,  under  the  present  difficulties  in  the  way  of  travel  and 
transportation,  must  necessarily  be  the  slowest  to  receive  it 
It  is  not  true  in  Porto  Rico  as  in  the  United  States  that  these 
localities  which  have  the  liighest  proportion  of  colored  popula- 
tion are  the  most  lacking  in  intelligence;  on  the  contrary,  the 
coast  districts,  where  the  large  cities  are  all  located,  but  where 
also  the  proportion  of  colored  population  is  greatest,  have  a  con- 
siderable higher  percentage  of  literacy  than  the  interior  districts 
where  a  white  population  predominates.  In  the  three  largest 
cities  the  percentage  of  literacy  is  almost  twice  as  high  as  in  the 
highest  of  the  districts  not  containing  a  large  city;  while  in  the 
coast  districts  not  containing  large  cities  literacy  is  three  per 
ceit,  and  the  colored  population  sevai  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
the  inland  districts.     Thus,  it  is  inaccessibility  and  lack  of  free 
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intercommunication  that  has  predominated  in  retarding  the 
spread  of  education.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  illiteracy  and  the 
poverty  and  the  social  stagnation  of  the  people  in  these  interior 
districts  cannot  be  overcome  until  adequate  roads,  either  electric 
lines  or  macadam  highways,  have  been  constructed  so  as  to 
give  them  connection  with  the  outside  world  and  the  outside 
world  with  them.  School  teachers  may  penetrate  into  districts 
where  it  is  impossible  for  wheeled  vehicles  to  go;  some  of  theni 
do  now  go  to  their  field  of  labor  mounted,  but  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  anything  but  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge can  be  implanted  under  such  conditions.  Certainly  little 
that  will  help  the  peon  to  be  a  better  citizen,  nothing  that  will 
assist  him  in  forming  the  judgments  and  weighing  the  opinions 
which  form  part  of  t!ie  self-governing  citizen,  can  come  witliout 
years  of  actual  contact  with  a  higher  standard  of  civilization 
than  that  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  his  little  locality. 

As  regards  the  betterment  of  the  negroes  and  to  some  extent 
of  those  reported  as  whites,  there  is  still  another  question. 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  intermarriage  between  whites  and 
blacks  and,  in  earlier  times,  between  these  races  and  the  native 
Indians?  It  would  appear  that  this  has  taken  place  to  a  some- 
what greater  degree  than  is  usual  where  races  so  widdy  differ- 
ing from  one  another  have  been  thrown  side  by  side.  This 
mixing  of  blood  began  as  soon  as  the  European  occupation  was 
undertaken,  first  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  aborigines, 
later  between  aborigines  and  negroes,  and  lastly  between  the 
Spaniards  and  n^roes,  and  was  early  carried  to  such  a  degree 
that  at  no  time  since  the  settletnent  of  Porto  Rico  actively  began 
has  there  been  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  three 
races,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  anything  like  a  pure  white  race 
has  predominated,*  That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact 
that  as  late  as  1870  the  Spanish  required  of  all  candidates  for 
office  the  "Expediente  de  Sangre,"  or  proof  that  there  was  no 
negro  or  Indian  blood  in  their  veins, 

'  Report  of  Gen,  Davis,  r8<>9,  quoted  in  the  census  of  Porto  R[co.  pjige  ag.     Af 
late  as  1830  the  Spanish  census  reported  more  blacks  than  whites.     From  v%^Q 
to    i36o   ihe  whites  very  slightly  predominated,    there  being,  according  to  the 
eensuB  of  Ihc  later  date,  300,406  whites  and  a33,77S  bJacks, 
19 
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The  Indian  as  a  separate  element  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  his 
blood  has  influenced  the  race.  The  negro  element  is  far  larger 
and  easier  to  detect.  Of  the  total  negro  population,  amounting 
to  363,817,  83  per  cent.,  or  304,157,  are  reported  as  of  mixed 
blood.  This  is  equal  to  31.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  island.  In  no  other  West  India  island  does  such  a  con- 
dition exist.  Cuba  comes  nearest  with  only  52  per  cent,  of  the 
blacks  reported  as  of  mixed  race;  St  Vincent  has  least,  1-8  per 
cent,,  and  in  the  United  States  the  proportion  is  14,8  per  cent 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  intermixture  has  had  an  evil 
effect,  not  only  upon  that  portion  of  the  white  race  which  has 
been  directly  involved,  but  also  upon  the  resultant  hybrid  stock 
produced,  and  finally,  by  a  lowering  of  moral  tone  upon  the 
entire  population  of  the  island.  Where  races  are  physiologi- 
cally near  to  one  another  the  results  of  intermixture  are  good. 
But  it  is  coming  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  naturally  so,  that 
the  union  of  rac^  widely  differing  from  eadi  other  produces  a 
stock  that  is  inferior  to  either,  Mr.  James  Bryce,*  in  discussing 
'The  Relation  of  the  Advanced  to  the  Backward  Races,*'  states 
it  as  his  opinion  that  "the  mixture  of  whites  and  n^roes  or  of 
whites  and  Hindus  or  of  American  aborigines  and  negroes  sel- 
dom shows  good  results.  The  hybrid  slock,  if  not  inferior  in 
physical  strength  to  either  of  those  whence  they  spring,  are 
apparaitly  less  persistent,  and  might  die  out  entirely  if  they  did 
not  intermarry  back  into  one  or  other  of  the  parent  races. 
Usually,  of  course,  they  marry  back  into  the  lower/'^  And 
again,  in  the  same  connection,  he  says,  ''Races  of  marked  physi- 
cal dissimilarity  do  not  tend  to  intermarry,  and  when  they  do 
and  as  far  as  they  do,  the  average  offspring  is  apt  to  be  physi- 
cally inferior  to  the  average  of  either  parent  stock  and  probably 
more  beneath  the  average  mental  level  of  the  superior  than 
above  that  of  the  inferior," 

Now,  I  think  it  will  at  once  occur  to  anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
the  life  of  the  Porto  Rican  peon  or  peasant,  that  the  statement 
of  opinion  just  quoted  is  fairly  well  bom  out  in  the  case  of  the 


^  Romanes  Lecture,  rgoa. 
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pie  referred  to.     Without  doubt  political  and  economic  con- 
ns have  been  largely  res}>onsible  for  the  low  level  of  intd- 
nee  and  indolent  character  of  this  people.     Tliese  factors 
Huot,  however,  account  in  the  main  for  their  physical  and 
cal  degradation,  for  the  almost  utter  absence  among  than  of 
\  social  standard  or  ideal  above  that  of  mere  existence.     They 
\  for  the  most  part  apatlietic,  of  a  w^eak,  sickly  constitution, 
and  indolent  in  the  extreme,  and  incapable  of  prolonged 
«ical   ocertion.      In    many    cases   it   has    been    shown   that 
leased  pay  for  the  laborers  of  this  class  does  not  mean  better 
and  clothing  and  higher  standards  of  living,  but  only 
rt  money  for  rum,  tobacco  and  the  cockfight  in  which  they 
I  their  chief  amusement.     Among  this  colored  population  the 
Sjugal  condition  is  much  lower  than  among  the  whites,  the 
living  in  consensual  union  being  about  equal  to  those 
'  married.     From  the  evidence  at  hand,  as  well  as  from  the 
nions  of  Mr.  Bryce,  it  would  appear  that  the  intermarrying 
bites  and  blacks,  by  producing  a  hybrid  stock  weaker  than 
of  tlie  parent  races,  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
Irdifig  social  progress.     If  so,  it  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
^sttntIar  progress  in  the  future, 

ts  to  prove  this  point  are  naturally  very  difficult  to  obtain, 

[such  as  are  at  hand  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis.     For 

the  median  or  average  age  of  the  entire  population 

Porto  Rico  is  only    18*1   years  as  compared  with  20.7  in 

and  21.9  in  the  United  States,*  and  this  in  spite  of  the 

that   Porto  Rico   is   much   more  free   from   plagues   and 

>us  diseases  than  Cuba  and  that  the  proportion  of  blacks 

slightly  greater  in  Porto  Rico  than  in  Cuba.     Moreover^ 

of  children  under  ten  years  is  excessively  large  in 

Rico,  surpassing  that  in  either  of  the  other  countries 

to  or  of  any  European  country  except  Bulgaria.     This 

lies,  as  is  shown  also  by  the  small  number  of  foreigners 

Rico,  that  the  population  maintains  itself  by  excess  of 

\  over  deaths  and  not  by  immigration.     Where  this  is  true, 

I  el  Porto  Rico,  Govertimcnt  Printing  Office,  Washingioci,  1900,  psges 
iOcrvMli  Ceii$ui  af  0^  S.,  1890,  Vital  ^nd  Scicial  Srstislics,  Fart  I,  page 
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unless  there  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  population,  which  there 
has  not  been  in  Porto  Rico,  a  low  median  age  indicates  low  vital- 
ity and  short  life.  In  Cuba  the  median  agfe  of  the  whites  is  20,5 
and  of  blacks  21,6,  while  in  Porto  Rico  the  figures  are  just 
reversed,  the  whites  being  18.3  and  the  blacks  17.8,  The 
blacks  of  Cuba  are  thus  almost  three  years  older  than  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  w^hites  at  least  two  years  older.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  this  difference  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  inter- 
mixing of  blood,  which  is  much  less  prevalent  in  Cuba  than  in 
Porto  Rico.  To  elevate  the  negro  to  a  standard  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  at  best  a  slow  and  doubtful  process,  as  has  been  found 
true  in  this  country  during  the  past  thirty  years,  where  he  has 
been  surrounded  by  a  superior  race  and  institutions  of  an  ele- 
vating character.  It  cannot  but  prove  still  more  slow  and 
doubtful  in  Porto  Rico,  where  these  uplifting  influences  arc 
wanting,  and  where  his  physical  vigor,  and  perhaps  his  mental 
capacity,  has  been  lowered  by  the  circumstances  just  mentioned. 
With  these  several  influences  to  delay  the  time  when  the  great 
mass  of  Porto  Ricans  may  be  expected  to  measure  up  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  intelligent  voters,  the  statement 
seems  justified  that  the  suffrage  is  extremely  liberal  and  that 
sound  political  doctrine  is  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of 
autonomy  for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future.  To  support 
this  contention  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  have  been 
any  great  disturbances  or  calamities.  An  accumulation  of 
lesser  evils  forming  a  tendency  and  giving  direction  to  the 
getieral  policy  of  the  administration,  may  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  prove  more  disastrous  than  a  single  violent  manifestation 
of  disorder.  In  dealing  with  problems  of  practical  govern- 
ment, such  as  this,  it  is  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  take  no 
unnecessary  chances,  to  run  no  uncalled-for  risk.  Porto  Rico 
has  already  been  entrusted  with  a  more  liberal  government  than 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  or  the  tropical  dependencies  of  any 
European  State,  The  Philippine  Commission*  in  providing 
for  municipal  elections  in  those  islands,  limited  the  suffrage  to 
those  possessing  real  estate  to  the  value  of  500  pesos,  or  paying 
an  annual  tax  of  30  pesos,  or  having  a  reading,  wanting,  and 
speaking  knowledge  of  English  or  Spanish.     These  qualifica- 
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lions  were  embodied  by  citation  in  the  bill  providing:  for  civil 
govOTiment  in  the  Philippines,  so  that  when  a  legislative  house 
isdected  it  will  be  upon  this  basis.  In  Hawaii,  also,  ability  to 
both  read  and  write  was  made  a  requisite.  Speaking  even  from 
the  practical  educational  point  of  view,  it  is  a  question  whether 
^eater  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  withholding  the  fraii- 
chi^  from  tJie  poor  and  ignorant  and  making  its  acquirement 
an  incentive  to  economic  and  educational  betterment. 

Soniething  may  be  learned  on  these  questions  by  a  careful 
dirmion  of  attention  to  the  recent  history  of  other  West  India 
blands.  It  w*ouId  be  natural  to  expect  that  the  United  States, 
in  its  pioneer  work  of  administering  a  tropical  dependency^ 
ibotild  give  some  consideration  to  the  political  experience  of 
Other  advanced  nations  in  handling  similar  problems.  For, 
while  at  first  sight  the  points  of  difference  between  conditions 
in  Porto  Rico,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  French  and  English 
^'^'*^!ps  on  the  other,  seem  great,  on  closer  investigation  these 
ranees  will  be  found  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Cer- 
timly  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  two  communities 
^sufficiently  similar  to  give  the  lessons  learned  from  the  one  a 
Iwad  application  to  the  other. 

In  the  middle  decades  of  the  century  just  closed,  after  the 
Nadpte  of  Lord  Durham's  Report  had  been  accepted  and  the 
fPa!  temperate  colonies  like  Canada  and  Australia  had  become 
Fnctically  self-governing  states,  the  opinion  gradually  became 
P^'Mleiit  in  England  that  the  tropical  colonies  should  be  granted 
*  c^JTistantly  increasing  degree  of  autonomy  until  they  became 
"*'*  .  •veming.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mn  Gladstone  this 
readied  the  climax  of  freely  allowing  the  colonies 
*J>dcpcndence  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  desired.  The 
l^^oturcs  of  the  tropical  islands,  it  was  held,  would  be  exploited 
Wer  native  direction  and  they  would  become  modern  states, 
viidcr  the  infltience  of  these  ideas,  legislative  and  representative 
••titations  were  jntro<Iuced  into  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Eng- 
•*  West  Indies.  An  appointive  council  was  maintained,  and 
*^  liong  with  an  elected  assembly,  constituted  the  law-making 
«%.  However,  the  English  never  went  to  the  length  of  grant- 
■twiythtng  like  manhood  suffrage;    even  at  the  time  of  the 
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most  liberal  concessions  the  ballot  was  guarded  by  a  high  prc^ 
erty  qualification. 

But  recently  a  decided  change  has  taken  place.     Representa- 
tive functions  have  been  for  the  most  part  suspended,  or  with- 
drawn entirely,  or  their  significance  nullified  by  increasing  the 
number  and  power  of  appointed  members  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures.    In  Trinidad  both  executive  and  l^slative  councils  are 
now  composed  of  nominated  members.     The  same  is  true  of  the 
Windward  and  practically  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  the 
functions  of  the  elective  members  of  the  legislature  are  purely 
advisory  and  do  not  extend  to  initiating  legislation.     British 
Guiana  still  retains  its  elected  legislature,  but  the  electorate  is 
based  on  such  a  high  property  qualification  that  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  278,000  there  are  but  2,815  r^stered  voters.    Vir- 
tually the  same  condition  exists  in  the  Bahamas,  the  Bermudas, 
and  the  Barbadoes,  in  the  latter  colony  the  franchise  being  vsm 
restricted  to  2,044  in  a  population  of  192,000.     In  Jamaica  the 
elective  legislature  was  abolished  in  1866  during  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  direct  administration  of  the  crown  substituted. 
This  remained  in  force  until  1884,  when  Lord  Derby  granted 
to  the  colonists  the  privil^e  of  electing  a  number  of  represen- 
tatives, not  to  exceed  fourteen,  to  the  legislative  council.    But 
here  also  the  suffrage  was  restricted  by  a  high  property  qualifi- 
cation. 

This  radical  change  of  policy  and  the  present  attitude  of 
English  statesmen  towards  the  tropical  colonies  was  not  brought 
about  by  deductive  reasoning  or  the  application  of  merely 
theoretic  principles,  but  was  induced  by  the  force  of  circuro* 
stances  in  the  colonies  fhemselves.  Speaking  on  this  subject 
in  his  "Control  of  the  Tropics,"  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  makes 
the  statement  that  the  liberal  policy  in  the  ascendant  during  the 
middle  decades  of  the  19th  century  witnessed  the  dwindling 
of  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  from  fifteen 
million  to  six  million  pounds.  Some  of  the  signs  of  this  change 
he  says,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "decaying  harbors  once  crowd^ 
with  shipping;  ruined  wharves  once  filled  with  busy  commerce! 
roofless  warehouses,  stately  buildings  falling  to  decay,  3ti<* 
deserted  ruins  and  advancing  forests."     Mr.  H.  deR.  Walk^^' 
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t  recent  and  obsen^'ng  traveler  and  student  in  these  r^ions,  in 
his  book,  *The  West  Indies  and  the  Empire/*  gives  a  similar 
report  and  refers  especially  to  the  discouragements  to  the  sugar 
planters^  because  of  the  evil  commercial  and  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  islands. 

In  Jamaica  the  experience  of  the  representative  government 

is  specially  interesting.     Very  shortly  after  Lord  Derby*s  grant 

ia  1884,  the  financial  depression  of  the  island  made  it  necessary 

ta  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 

whole  question   of   colonial   government    in  Jamaica.     In   the 

rtport  of  this  commission  made  in   1899,  Sir  David  Barbour 

severely  criticised  the  financial  management  of  the  island  and 

particularly  the  habit  of  borrowing  for  the  construction  of  public 

^wks  not  directly  productive.     He  was  further  of  the  opinion 

tliat  the  autonomous  constitution  of  Jamaica  had  aggravated 

the  financial  difficulties,  that  it  led  to  much  friction  and  loss  of 

time  and  produced  no  satisfactory  results.^  This  is  in  agree- 

tnent  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr*  Walker^  who»  referring 

to  the  general  lack  of  interest  in  the  elections  and  of  the  repre- 

Mntatives  in  the  routine  business  of  the  legislative  sessions,  says, 

"I  adduce  therefrom  that  suffrage  now  embraces  a  section  of  the 

population  that  is  not  capable  of  an  intelligent  participation  in 

1  affairs:'**     The  lowest  qualification  for  the  suffrage  at 

a  I  LJine  in  Jamaica  was  that  of  a  tenant  of  a  dwelling-house 

rated  in  respect  of  tlie  poor  rate,  who  had  paid,  within  tlie  last 

**dve  monthSp  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings.     Following 

^uithc  tine  of  suggestion  made  by  these  observers*  tlie  Colonial 

^etar);,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  recently  increased  the  number 

^appcMHtive  nieml)ers  of  the  Jamaica  council  so  as  to  outnum- 

W  ihe  dcctive  members  and   has  tliereby  entered   upon   the 

of  doing  away  entirely  with  representative  institutions 

-  tropic^/'* 

This  experience  is   particularly  instructive   in  our  dealings 

^  Porto  Rjco  because  of  certain  tendencies  exliibited  there 

From  the  very  first  session  of  the  legislature  there  has  been  a 


*  The  IVtii  Indus  and  iht  Empire\  p»^  1S4. 

*  Reiiisdi,  Colonial  G&vermmrHU  page  stB. 
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determined  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  elected  representatives,  to 
make  a  large  insular  loan  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  interests. 
The  achievement  of  this  end  has  been  twice  prevented  only  by 
the  most   persistent  opposition  on   the  part  of  the  American 
officials,  and  in  each  case  the  defeat  endangered  other  necessary 
l^slation.     In  the  first  Assembly  a  loan  bill  was  one  of  the 
earliest  measures  adopted  by  the  House  of  Ddegfates,  but  it  was 
wisely  and  persistently  held  up  in  the  Executive  Council  by  the 
Treasurer  until  the  last  session,  when  its  passage  was  impossible, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  American  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  defeating  it.    How- 
ever, this  result  was  a  triumph  for  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
island.     A  loan  of  this  nature  and  amount  made  thus  early  in 
the  history  of  civil  government  would  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  credit  of  Porto  Rico.     Again,  in  the  last  Assembly,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  five  million  dollar  loan  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  House,  but  the  Executive  Council  refused  its  assent  at 
the  last  session,  every  Porto  Rican  member  voting  for  and  all 
the  American  members  voting  against  the  loan.     In  return  tb^ 
House  refused  to  pass  the  appropriation  bill  as  handed  down  by 
the  council  unless  the  latter  body  would  agree  to  a  reduction  o* 
$100,000.00.     The  cut  made  by  the  House  affected  chiefly  tfi« 
money  appropriated  for  roads,  education,  and  salaries.     Neither 
side  would  give  in  and  the  last  session  of  the  legfislature  lasted 
all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  following  that  fixed 
by  law  for  adjournment.     Finally  an  arrangement  was  reachcO 
by   which   the   appropriation   was  cut   $50,000.00  instead  of 
$100,000.00  and  the  five  million  dollar  loan  was  defeated.    Th^ 
crisis  could  hardly  be  called  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  illustrates 
the  tendency  toward  injudicious  borrowing  and  the  blocking  of 
necessary  legislation  which  the  elective  portion  of  the  Assembly 
have  it  in  their  power  to  perpetrate.     Had  there  been  one  mar^ 
native  member  of  the  council  the  loan  could  have  been  prevented 
only  by  the  Governor's  veto,  and  the  appropriaticm  would  hav^ 
been  cut  to  the  extent  first  proposed,  much  to  the  detriment  ot 
necessary  improvements. 

The  experience  of  the  French  West  Indies  is,  perhaps,  ev^^* 
more  instructive,   because  the  race  characteristics   there  xcs>trt 
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Dearly  coincide  with  those  of  Porto  Rico.     These  colonies  have 
passed  through  an  evolution  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
lish    possessions.     Since    the   estabhshment    of    the    Third 
iMic,  the  French  have  granted  to  their  West  India  depend- 
les  a  considerable  degree  of  self 'government.     In  addition 
to  local  elective  councils,  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  send 
representatives  to  the  Frendi  Legislature,  where  they  partici- 
pated in  aJl  matters  of  business  whether  pertaining  to  the  colony 
'-  -  r     But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Enghsh  colonies,  this  self- 
i  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  a  similar  tendency  has 
^Kn,  since  1884^  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  functions  of 
tBI  local  assemblies.      It  was  found  that  the  chief  object  and 
ambition  of  the  elected  representative  was  to  use  his  position  to 
Q>Qtrol  patronage;    his  time  and  attention  were  taken  up  with 
schemes  to  secure  votes,  and  no  direct  beneficial  effect  on  the 
taioQies  was  traceable  to  his  work.     The  expaises  for  public 
wiprovemaits    were    kept    down»    while   the   expenditures    for 
lalaries  were  constantly  increased.     In  Martinique  there  were 
1^400  functionaries  out  of  14,000  men  who  could  possibly  hold 

tl  semce  positions.     For  these  reasons  French  public  opinion 
liming   away   from   further  extaision  of   the   principle  of 
dJar  dection  as  applied  in  the  West  Indies.     M.  Paul  Leroy- 
islieu  considers    *'self-government  and  universal  suffrage  in 
cobnies  as  an  abnormal  institution," 
_Tbe  drcumstances  which  have  induced  the  English  and  French 
restrict  the  suffrage  in  their  West  India  possessions  or  to 
rd  against    its   abuse  by   minimizing   the  part   which    the 
rqwesentatives  play  in  the  government,  should  be  a  wam- 
[  against  any  further  extension  of  self-control  to  Porto  Rico* 
|lhc  most  important  qualifications  of  an  independent  electorate, 
'  >%  political  training,  and  ownership  of  property,  the 

rto  Ricans,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  not  above  the 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.     While  the  expe- 
'  of  the  three  y^rs  since  civil  government  was  established 
I  Porta  Rico  has  been  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  English 
where  popular  government   was  attempted^   indications 
tiKi4  wanting  that  Porto  Rico  will  run  the  same  course  as  the 
'  ocMnottmtties  unless  a  firm  guiding  influence  is  maintained 
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from  without.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  insular  affairs  that  danger 
may  be  apprehended;  the  management  of  the  municipalities  is 
deficient  in  energy,  honesty,  and  intelligence.  No  reference 
will  be  made  to  the  too  frequent  outbreaks  of  mob  violence 
following  the  withdrawal  of  military  control;  some  demonstra- 
tions of  this  nature  were  to  be  expected  after  the  long  and  bur- 
densome restraint  under  which  the  people  had  lived,  and  in  many 
instances  what  was  in  reality  a  petty  affair  was  magnified  into 
a  riot  by  the  excited  passions  of  natives  unaccustomed  to  sdf- 
control. 

But  there  is  a  real  cause  for  solicitude  in  the  laxness  exhibited 
by   the  local    authorities   in   apprehending   criminals   and  the 
failure  to  mete  out  the  necessary  punishment  to  them  when  pot 
on  trial.     There  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  organized  band  popularly  known  as   "las  turbas," 
the  mob,  under  the  leadership  of  a  well  known  outlaw  of  unsavory 
record  in  the  past,  whom  it  has  been  impossible  to  suppress 
because  he  and  his  followers  were  protected  by  the  municipal 
authorities.^     This  band  extends  throughout  the  island,  its  work 
in  every  municipality  being  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  or 
radical  party.     So  prevalent  did  the  violence  attributed  to  this 
band  become  that  the  Governor,  in  June,  1902,  took  the  unusual 
step  of  ordering  a  thorough  investigation.     In  his  report  upon 
this  matter,  the  insular  Secretary,  after  the  examination  of  nearly 
one  hundred  witnesses,  found  that  there  was  no  such  specific 
organization  as    "las  turbas,"   but  that  there  was  a  Committee 
of  Defence  of  the  Republican  party,  that  most  of  the  instances 
of  violence  could  be  traced  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  labor  organi- 
zations, one  of  which  was  directly  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party;   and  that  while  many  of  the  charges  of  riot  were  grossly 
exaggerated  reports  of  trivial  affairs,  there  did  exist  a  "loose- 
ness and  laxity  in  the  matter  of  the  prompt  prosecution  oi 
criminal  charges  in  the  police  courts  of  San  Juan  which  wouW 
tend  to  give  some  color  to  the  complaints  made,  and  that  thcr« 
are  several  cases  disclosed  in  which  there  would  be  ground  i^^ 
criticism  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  justice." 

"The  designation  "  Las  Turbas  "  was  first  applied  to  these  persons  by  a  lo^ 
paper.    They  are  now  universally  known  by  that  name. 
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the  sanre  time  there  is  an  undue  haste  on  the  part  of  the 

ikripalities  to  borrow  money,  the  prohibition  put  upon  this 

by  the  Spanish  authorities  having  only  whetted  their 

sire  to  utih'^e  the  opportunity  given  under  the  present  muni- 

ipal  law.     The  Executive  Council  has  been  repeatedly  petitioned 

its  assent  to  the  issuance  of  municipal  bonds.     This  has  been 

cited  already  in  several  cases,  but  usually  after  the  amount 

requested  had  been  cut  down  and  the  method  of  expenditure  more 

rigidly  spedfirfJ     The  largest  was  that  obtained  by  San  Juan, 

>.0Oo.     Soon  after  this  loan  was  negotiated  the  mayor  and 

[  city  treasurer  of  San  Juan  were  removed  and  arrested  on  a  charge 

ol  stealing  a  considerable  amount  of  the  city's  water  tax ;   the 

liar  investigation  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  muni- 

Jity  revealed  the  grossest  negligence  and  dishonesty.     These 

dais  had  been  in  office  when  the  loan  was  negotiated  and  had 

just  been  re-elected  to  their  positions  by  the  Republican  party,  in 

it  of  the  opposition  of  the  better  element  in  the  capital,  both 

to  Rican  and  American,     In  Mayaguez  also,  the  third  city 

rf  the  island  in  sixe,  where  a  loan  of  $200,000  had  been  made 

tly  before,  contractors  and  public  officials  were  fast  making 

iy  with  the  new  found  wealth.     Again  the  Governor  was 

upon  to  interfere,  and  most  of  the  municipal  authorities, 

the  mayor,  superintendent  of  public  works,  and  the 

of  police  have,  quite  recently,  been  removed  and  arrested- 

tlh  this  combination  of  circumstances,  should   there  be  the 

fchtcst  letting  up  in  the  vigilance  of  the  American  supervision, 

I  now  conducted,   there  would   very   likely   be  a  systematic 

1  of  public  funds.     Cases  of  the  kind  just  referred 

jly  bring  to  mind  the  report  of  Sir  David  Barbour  on 

Slbandal  condition  of  Jamaica. 

Moreover*  as  regards  insular  aflfairs,  besides  the  incipient 
over  the  agricultural  loan  and  the  appropriation  bill,  there 
itn  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  similarly  sharp  drawing 
^  lines  00  the  resolution  demanding  for  the  island  the  status  of 
*  *efr!lor;'  in  the  United  States,  whidi  was  unanimously  sup- 

^  aiit])icif»ilitie«  thut  haw  been  permitted  to  Issue  bonds  tre  San  Jua^n, 
♦'•fii^  Map^ri,  A  red  bo,  and  Guajama, 
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ratification  had  passed  a  law  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  but 
as  the  French  Deputies  had  on  five  different  occasions  n^ccted 
or  refused  to  make  provision  for  the  indemnity,  President 
Jackson  in  his  annual  message,  December  i,  1834,  laid  the  matter 
before  Congress.  He  declared  in  this  message  that  it  was  his 
conviction  "that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on  a  prompt 
execution  of  the  treaty  and,  in  case  it  be  refused,  or  longer 
delayed,  to  take  redress  into  their  own  hands." 

In  response  to  this  intimation,  the  House  passed  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams'  resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  with  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  that  the  treaty  be  maintained  and  its  executioii 
insisted  upon.  War  looked  imminent.  The  French  minister  was 
recalled,  and  'our  minister  received  his  passports.  The  Senate; 
however,  held  back,  and  the  matter  was  finally  settled  when  the 
French  Government  paid  the  indemnity.  The  vote  of  the  House 
here  is,  of  course,  a  plain  declaration  that  a  treaty  is  valid  and 
binding  upon  a  nation  without  l^slation  to  carry  it  into  effect 

In  1844  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  German  ZoUverein 
was  negotiated  by  President  Tyler.  But  upon  its  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  Mr.  Choate  of  Massachusetts  reported  for 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  against  its  ratification.  He 
stated  that  the  proposed  treaty  changed  duties  laid  by  law,  eiftcr 
directly,  and  by  its  own  vigor,  or  it  engaged  the  faith  of  the 
nation,  and  the  faith  of  the  L^slatiu-e,  through  which  Ac 
nation  acts,  to  make  the  change.  In  either  aspect,  he  stated, 
it  was  the  President  and  the  Senate  who,  by  the  instrumentaKty 
of  n^otiation,  repeal  or  materially  vary  regulations  of  com- 
merce and  laws  of  revenue  which  Congress  has  ordained.  His 
view  was  that  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified,  because  beinj 
ratified  it  thereby  pledged  the  faith  of  the  House  to  carry  oat 
its  stipulations,  which  he  conceived  were  better  carried  out  bf 
a  law  to  that  effect  than  by  treaty. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secretary  of  State,  saidt 
"If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  treaty-making  power,  it  may  b« 
said  that  its  exercise  has  been  one  continual  series  of  habitd»* 
and  uninterrupted  infringements  of  the  Constitution.  From  4* 
banning  and  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Federal 
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of  ilie  Enabling  Act  providing  for  the  election  of  all  the  mem- 
bers 0!  the  Executive  CounciL 

This  sentiment  in  favor  of  territorial  and  statehcMxl  rights 
wth  an  elective  upper  house  of  the  legislature  is  a  growing  and 
insistent  one  in  both  parties.  In  their  first,  as  in  the  most  recent 
phtfornis,  Federals  and  Republicans  alike  demanded  an  early 
incorporation  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  territories  in  the 
UnitfJ  States.^  These  demands  assumed  concrete  form  during 
the  session  of  tlie  legislature  just  closed  in  a  resolution  calling 

in  Congress  to  grant  territorial  rights  to  the  island  This 
riution^  as  already  stated,  received  the  unanimous  support  of 
k parties;  it  was  one  of  the  first  bills  introduced  into  the  House 
Delegates,  and  its  defeat  in  tlie  Executive  Council  by  the 
itrican  members  aroused  much  adverse  feeling  among  Porto 
Ricaiis.  In  Congress,  also,  there  has  been  of  late  a  distinct  senti- 
nwit  expressed  on  various  occasions  that  Porto  Rico  should 
be  fiven  early  recognition  as  a  territory  in  the  Union, 

That  a  step  of  this  nature  would  be  unwise  under  existing 
Bditions  is  e\'ident  from  the  consideration  already  set  forth, 
'wfctiher  it  miglit  be  justified  with  a  more  restricted  suflFrage  is 
molt  debatable.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  w^hether  even  then  it 
(WiM  have  any  good  results.  Tlie  government  would  certainly 
hsein  efficiency,  and  an  era  of  unjustifiable  borrowing  might  be 
ittt^gmmted  which  could  not  do  otherwise  than  jeopardize  the 
tanre  welfare  of  the  island.  Upon  the  maintenance  of  sound 
.^Wdil,  both  municipal  and  insular,  will  depend  in  large  measure 
H readiness  of  private  capital  to  engage  in  building  up  the 
HBrprises  without  which  the  resources  of  the  island  cannot  be 
^ntloped.  Mr  Kidd,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  lays  it 
fcwti  as  Ofie  of  the  three  cardinal  principles  to  be  observed  in 
teog  with  the  West  Indies,  '*that  there  never  has  been  and 
*nr  will  be,  within  any  time  with  whidi  we  are  practically  con- 
a  thing  as  a  good  government  in  the  European  sense 

fill*  Fcdeml  Pj-rry  aiks  for  Pono  Rico  that  it  be  made  a  territory  of  ihe 

•)]  the  privileges  of  a  State,  except  the  right  to  send  Senators  and 

liir^s  to  Congress/'     Federal  Plalfonn,  189S.     ''Our  principtcs  are 

i  X  An  orgsLnticd  Icmtory  for  Porto  Rico,  as  the  only  way  to  become  in 

Itteteof  the  Fcdeiml  Ucibn."    Ropublkim  Platform,  1S99. 
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of  the  term  by  the  natives  of  these  regions/'  This  is  in  accord 
with  the  French  and  English  experience  and  contains  the  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  these  nations  are  now  conducting  their 
affairs  in  the  Tropics. 

The  United  States,  by  conferring  practically  manhood  suffrage 
on  the  Porto  Ricans  together  with  an  elective  branch  of  the 
legislature  and  municipal  autonomy,  has  already  gone  farther 
tiian  any  other  nation  in  the  direction  of  self-government  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  suffrage  as  now  consti- 
tuted will  again  be  restricted,  Sucli  a  course  could  only  arouse 
the  most  bitter  disappointment  and  antagonism.  It  therefore 
remains  for  those  who  are  directing  our  insular  policy  to  stand 
firm  against  any  farther  lowering  of  the  bars  to  native  controL 
The  President  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  Porto  Ricans  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Executive  Council,  and  so  absohite  con- 
trol of  the  legislature,  by  substituting  one  or  two  natives  for  the 
American  members  of  that  body.  Practical  experience  no  less 
than  sound  political  doctrine  would  dictate  tliat  such  a  circum- 
stance be  kept  beyond  the  range  of  possibihty  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  American  people  do  not  desire  to  witness  any  such 
financial  and  commercial  depression  as  that  into  which  the 
Fraich  and  English  West  Indies  were  led  by  native  manage- 
ment* Certainly  such  an  outcome  would  be  most  unfortunate 
and  discouraging  after  the  substantial  results  thus  far  obtained 
under  the  direction  of  able  leaders  from  the  United  States*  The 
safest  way,  if  not  the  only  way,  to  maintain  this  high  standard 
of  success  is  to  make  sure  of  an  honest  and  efficient  administra- 
tion by  keeping  the  directive  power  in  tlie  hands  of  trained 
American  officials  and  out  of  the  hands  of  lax  or  inefficient  native 
pohticians. 

Percy  Lewis  Kaye, 
Baltimore, 


TREATY-MAKING  POWER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

*HERE  is  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  very  old  consti- 
tutional question  attaching  to  the  action  of  the  House  of 
fesentatives  on  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  when  that  treaty 
ill  come  up  for  consideration  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 

This  question  is:  Has  the  House  of  Representatives  the  right 

\  nithhold  its  consent  to  a  bill  for  putting  a  treaty  into  effect, 
to  thereby  defeat  it?    Or,  in  another  form:   What  is  the 

are  of  the  obligation  which  rests  on  the  House  of  Represen- 

Sves  to  give  validity  to  a  treaty  which  has  been  formally 
entered  into  with  a  foreign  nation  by  the  President,  and  properly 
ntiiiedby  the  Senate? 

The  question  is  one  that  has  come  up  in  connection  with  every 
inportant  treaty  that  the  United  States  has  negotiated.  Not 
^c  in  connection  witli  commercial  treaties,  but  whenever  a 
^ty  provides  for  the  payment  of  money  there  has  arisen  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
Ae  Pr«sidait  engages  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  laws, 
or  b  make  appropriations. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  which  has  been  passed  by 
(^Senate,  has  already  been  ratified  by  both  Governments,  but 
*  rnmitis  to  be  seen  whether  Congress  will  pass  a  law  at  its 
^*otf  session  to  put  this  treaty  into  operation,  or  whether  it  will 
^^uain  a  dead  letter  like  a  similar  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Mexico,  in  1883,  which  had  readied  the  same  point  only  to  fail 
Witisc  the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  pass  a  law 
tooLny  its  provisions  into  effect*  This  refusal  of  the  House, 
81  the  case  of  the  Mexican  treaty,  to  execute  a  treaty  signed  by 
^  President  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  is,  I  believe,  unique 
iiicw  diplomatic  history.  By  refusing  to  sanction  the  Mexican 
die  House  exercise«1  what  it  held  to  be  its  prerogative  in 
i  relating  to  the  revenues.     It  claimed  the  right  to  review 

Miction  of  the  Senate^  and,  if  that  action  was  not  satisfactory, 
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This  committee  submitted  a  resolution  *'tliat  the  President,  by 
and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  cannot  negotiate  a 
treaty  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  United  States,  whereby 
duties  on  imports  are  to  be  regulated,  and  that  the  extension  of 
the  term  for  the  operation  of  the  original  treaty  with  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  not  be  binding  on  the  United 
States  without  like  sanction  whidi  was  provided  for  in  the 
original  treaty  and  convention^  and  was  given  by  act  of  Con- 
gress/' The  treaty,  however,  was  never  submitted  to  the  House 
for  consideration,  and  it  was  prolonged  without  their  consent* 

A  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico  had  been  negotiated  in  1883, 
and  had  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  President 
Arthur,  The  time  for  its  final  ratification  had  been  extended 
from  time  to  time  until  Februar}',  1887,  Congress,  however, 
refused  to  pass  a  law  to  put  it  into  operation,  and  the  treaty 
remained  incomplete,  and  never  went  into  effect.  It,  like  the 
original  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  contained  a  clause  making 
its  effect  depend  on  legislative  sanction,  and  in  defeating  it,  the 
House  for  the  first  time  since  the  Government  began,  stood  on 
its  right  to  use  its  discretion  in  giving  force  to  a  treaty  already 
ratified.  It  thus  determined  that  treaties  dealing  with  the 
revenues  are  altogether  under  control  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  there  is  no  obligation  recognized  in  like 
treaties  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  favorable  legislation. 

The  Cuban  treaty  to  come  up  for  assent  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  is  like  the  Hawaiian  and  Mexican  treaties  in  its  pro- 
visions, and  although  it  does  not  stipulate  for  congressional 
action  it,  like  them,  depends  for  effectiveness  upon  tlie  inde- 
pendent  wnll  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  giving 
the  treaty  force  may  be  passed  without  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion arising,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  House  to 
require  the  papers  concerning  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and 
to  determine  from  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itself  whether  it  thinks 
a  law  advisable  or  inadvisable  that  will  make  the  Cuban  treaty 

operative* 

Chalfant  Robinson. 

Vale  University. 
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NOTES. 

Swedish  Labor-market  and  Strikes^  1902.  These  subjects 
are  taken  up  briefly,  in  the  Ekanomisk  Tidskrift  (Haft*  i,  1903)  by 
O.  Dalkvist,  The  6rst  months  of  1902  were  marked  by  declining 
wages  and  lack  of  employment,  especially  in  the  large  industries  and 
in  the  cities.  The  apprehension  caused  by  this  state  of  affairs  was 
dissipated  in  the  spring,  and,  in  consequence  of  certain  labor-con- 
flicts, wages,  especially  in  the  building  industries,  were  raised. 
Summer  witnessed  further  prosperity,  especially  In  the  iron  industry ; 
the  unfavorable  movement  of  the  former  two  years  was  arrested. 
In  consequence  of  labor-conflicts  in  southern  Sweden  during  the 
summer,  an  agreement  was  entered  into,  which,  until  1905,  assures 
certain  advantages  to  several  thousands  of  laborers  in  the  building 
trades.  This  is  ''one  of  the  greatest  and  most  noteworthy  treaties 
for  the  regulation  of  labor-conditions  that  has  yet  taken  place  in  our 
land/'  The  year  was  better  than  its  promise;  and  I903  opens  much 
more  favorably  than  its  predecessor. 

But  1902  was  exceptional  in  the  matter  of  strikes,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  their  extent*  The  days  lost  by  strikes  aggregate 
350,000  against  210,000  in  1901  and  330,000  in  1900.  Nor  is  the 
so-called  "Big  Strike"  which  lasted  about  three  days  and  implicated 
about  120,000  laborers  here  taken  into  account,  as  it  did  not  stand 
^'in  direct  connection  with  economic  or  wages  questions/'  In  actual 
number  of  strikes  igo2  was  slightly  under  1901  (123  against  127), 
but  the  number  of  participants  was  considerably  greater  (9,600  vs. 
6,200).  Fourteen  of  tliese  conflicts  were  in  the  nature  of  lockouts, 
affecting  3,200  laborers  and  causing  a  loss  of  140,000  days'  labor. 
Lockouts  the  previous  year  had  been  15  tn  number,  affecting  997 
laborers  and  causing  a  loss  of  89,300  days;  1900,  however,  sur- 
passed 1902  in  this  respect  (laborers,  4,120;  lost  days,  189,600).  In 
general  a  rising  conjuncture  has  t>een  accompanied  by  strikes,  a 
declining  by  lockouts.  a.  g.  k. 


Contemplated  Changes  in  the  General  Incorporation  Law 
of  France.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  in 
France  for  such  alterations  of  the  general  incorporation  law  of  July 
24,  1867,  as  would  give  better  guarantees  of  the  financial  soundness 
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of  the  commercial  societies  formed  under  its  provisions,  and  make 
them  more  thoroughly  serviceable  to  the  general  public,  A  special 
commission  of  experts  {commusiQn  extra-parlementmre)  was  finally 
appointed  to  recommend  appropriate  legislation,  which  after  long 
deliberation  has  now  advanced  to  the  point  of  formulating  its  con- 
cktsions.  These,  it  is  expected,  will  be  submitted  to  the  parliament 
at  its  next  sessionp  No  official  text  of  the  az^ant-projci  of  the  law 
recommended  has  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will 
consist  of  t%venty'two  articles,  containing  very  substantial  modifica- 
tions of  the  present  system  of  incorporation,  of  w^hich  the  following 
are  the  most  important: 

Article  i  allows  societies  ^«  commandite  (that  is.  corporations  in 
the  nature  of  limited  partnerships)  to  issite  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  25  francs,  if  the  capital  is  not  over  200,000  francs,  and  of  roo 
francs,  if  it  is  of  a  greater  amount.  The  law  of  1867  made  100 
francs  the  minimum  for  the  lesser  societies,  and  500  francs  for  the 
greater  ones. 

Shares  of  25  francs  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  outset.  All  stock 
payinents  must  be  made  in  cash  and  the  money  deposited  in  bank, 
to  be  drawn  out  only  on  the  order  of  all  the  managing  partners 
(girants).    All  stock  subscriptions  must  be  signed  by  the  subscriber. 

Article  3.  Any  special  reservations  or  benefits  to  founders  of 
business  companies  (fondateurs)  must  be  approved  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders. 

Article  9  makes  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  the  negotia- 
tion of  shares  of  a  par  value  or  a  form  not  conformable  to  law,  or 
on  w^hich  the  required  payments  have  not  been  made. 

Article  10  imposes  on  founders  of  societies  not  doing  business 
under  individual  names  (s&cietes  anonymes)  similar  duties,  as  to 
the  form  of  papers,  returns,  etc.,  to  those  required  of  managing 
partners  (girants). 

Article  14,  The  shareholders  are  to  elect  a  general  supervising 
committee  {commissaires}  having  power  at  any  time  to  inspect  the 
booksj  accounts,  and  financial  condition  of  the  corporation,  and  to 
call  a  shareholders'  meeting  in  case  of  urgency. 

Article  15.  At  any  time  within  fifteen  days  before  a  shareholders' 
meeting,  any  shareholder  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  inventory,  and 
stock-list,  and  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  trial  balance  and  the  report 
of  the  general  committee  (commissaires). 

Article  16  makes  punishable  by  not  exceeding  tv^^enty  years  in  the 
penitentiary  at  hard  labor,  nor  less  than  a  month  in  jail,  any  olBcer 
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or  director  %vho  may  be  giiilty  of  a  spoliation  of  the  books,  embezzle- 
ment of  the  funds,  or  fraudulent  admission  of  pretended  claims 
against  the  company. 

Article  ij  requires  fuller  publication  of  the  facts  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  company;  of  invitations  to  subscribe  to 
the  capital,  when  the  scheme  is  one  involving  public  subscription; 
and  of  the  names  of  those  who  from  time  to  time  are  entrusted 
with  its  general  management. 

The  annual  sunmiary  of  accounts  (bilan)  is  to  be  published,  after 
its  approval  by  the  shareholders,  in  the  bulletin  annexed  to  the 
Journal  Officiel. 

Any  person  whatever  can  demand  a  certified  copy  of  the  organiza- 
tion papers  and  by-laws  (statuts)  of  any  society  the  stock  of  which 
is  represented  by  shares  (whether  en  commandite  or  not),  on  paying 
a  franc  for  it. 

The  corporate  name  must  never  be  written  or  printed,  unless 
immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  words,  "socUte  anonyme" 
or  ''sociiti  en  commandite  par  actions/'  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  amount  of  the  capital  must  never  be  mentioned  in  any  cor- 
porate obligation  witliout  stating  how  much  remains  unpaid,  and 
whether  it  is  subject  to  reduction- 
Article  1 8  forbids  the  formation  of  corporations  for  granting 
annuities,  or  to  promote  the  investment  of  funds  for  long  terms, 
without  the  special  authorization  of  the  government. 

Fire,  marine,  and  accident  insurance  companies  are  left,  as  now, 
to  be  formed  without  such  authorization. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  avant-projet  to  seaire  further  protection 
against  foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  France.  Certain 
treaty  stipulations  exist  which,  if  they  do  not  impede  any  essential 
interference  with  them,  make  it  at  least  a  matter  to  be  handled  with 
great  delicacy.^ 

In  general  the  change  of  policy  thus  recommended  by  the  com* 
mittee  follows  the  lines  pursued  by  Germany  by  her  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  corporations  with  a  capital  divided  into  shares,  in 
1884  and  1889.  It  will  be  not  unlikely  to  produce  similar  results, 
namely,  to  drive  capitalists  more  and  more  to  associate  as  partners 
rather  than  as  a  corporation.  A  commercial  corporation  is  sadly 
handicapped  unless  it  can  follow  the  same  business  methods  as  a 
private  individual  in  the  same  Une  of  activity.     He  does  not  tack 

^  St^e  for  instance,  the  Convenlion  with  Great  Britain  ol  April  30*  l@63. 
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m  annual  in%'^nton'  and  trial  balance  to  die  sign-post,  nor  need 
lie  produce  than  at  the  call  of  every  one  who  has  put  five  dollars 
10  his  hands  for  investment  in  his  business*  Keeping  his  financial 
condition  to  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  often  preserves  him  a  credit 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  It  is  so  u^th  a  corporation,  and  the 
good  of  publicity  must  be  carefully  weighed  against  the  loss  that 
Bay  ftistie  if  public  enterprises  lack  the  support  which  comes  from 
ioicorporated  capital,  with  its  immunity  from  personal  risk  to  those 
iccmtribute  to  it 

SIMEON    E.    BALDWIN. 
\  Univtrsity. 


abar  Statistics  will  be  enriched  in  Germany  by  the  creation 
|[a  ipecial  department  for  this  subject  under  the  Imperial  Statisti- 
1  Bureau,  and  by  the  publication  of  a  monthly  bulletin  under  tlie 
"Reichs-Arbeitsblatt."  The  German  Commission  for  Labor 
tatistics,  which  began  its  work  in  1892,  is  thus  superseded  by  a 
dj?  known  as  the  '*Beirat  fiir  Arbeiter statist ik"  This  body  is  to 
Bisi  of  fifteen  members,  seven  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Federal 
and  seven  by  the  Parliament,  while  tiie  President  of  the 
rial  Statistical  Bureau  is  chairman.  Being  thus  in  close  touch 
jith  a  large  department  of  the  government,  it  will  have  at  its  com- 
Bpd  a  trained  clerical  force  and  be  able  to  undertake  large  inves- 
Pptions  with  thoroughness  as  well  as  to  issue  periodical  statements. 

£Srst  number  of  the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt  appeared  in  April,  1903* 
eoond  in  May.  The  leading  topics  dealt  with  are  the  labor 
et,  employment  bureaux,  conditions  of  labor,  labor  legislation^ 
4c  question  of  dwellings,  etc.  In  general  form  the  publication  is 
laofe  like  the  English  Labor  Gazette  than  the  Bulletin  of  the  United 
Suits  Efepartment  of  Labor,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
1  periodical  literature  of  the  labor  question. 

H.  w.  F, 


HCOf^  RE\TE\VS. 

A  ?z::-:^\  'r  A^^r^ciaL  ?:Kizic^  TkejrUs.  Bv  Charles  Edward 
lltrrjirr.,  ?'t-D.  }r*Tr  Vine:  7=e  ilacmxllan  Gxnpaziv:  Loa- 
l.-n     i^icrzilan  iz.l  C-cranj.  r-jcj — pp.  xv,  364. 

To  :r.e  :i=k  cf  *:/iru?  a  "HZsccty  of  American  Political  Thco- 
ri-i*."'  Dr.  irtrrisr::  b—s?  q-zalifcariocs  of  a  high  order;  in  the 
sC*:  iv  v:  r>-^[:t:cal  ^eirj  he  i*  a  specialist ;  his  methods  are  scholarly, 
hij  ~sA  ;•::  iicfal  snd  hfs  stjie  I::c:.i  With  slight  modification  we 
^P^'-y  ^'■-'  ^"*  ^'^rit  before  =5  what  ilr.  Tames  Bryce  wrote  of  Dr. 
Merrlar-Zs  "Hfstorv  of  the  Theory  of  SoTereignty  since  Rousseau," 
narr.el V.  "A  f--ll  and  usef-I  account  of  the  chief  doctrines  put  for- 
ward on  rhe  subject,  not  stating  a  theory  of  his  own,  but  adding 
pertiner.t  criticism  on  the  views  which  he  smnmarizcs." 

The  book  contains  nine  chapters.  Of  these  the  earlier  six,  fol- 
lowing an  order  strictly  chronological,  deal  with  political  theory  in 
successive  periods:  the  colonial,  the  revolutionary,  the  reactionary 
or  Federalist,  the  JeflFersonian  democratic,  the  Jacksonian  demo- 
cratic, and  lastly,  the  period  of  sectional  estrangement  over  the 
issue  of  slavery.  The  sei-enth  chapter,  a  compendious  study  of 
"political  theory  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  Union,"  covers  the 
entire  national  period  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Chapter  eighfli 
treats  of  "recent  tendencies"  with  extreme  brevity.  The  ninth 
chapter  presents  the  grounds  for  the  author's  conclusion  "that  the 
charge  that  democracy  is  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States  is  not 
proven." 

Taken  by  itself,  the  title  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  longer  and 
somewhat  different  list  of  chapters ;  but  the  preface  states  that  it 
is  "the  purpose  of  this  work  to  present  a  description  and  analysis 
of  the  characteristic  types  of  political  theory  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  dominant  in  American  political  life."  It  is,  therefore,  not 
all  tyi)cs  of  political  theory  that  the  writer  undertakes  to  present, 
but  only  those  which  are  "characteristic"  and  have  been  "domi- 
nant." In  accordance  with  this  limitation  the  opening  chapttf 
devoted  to  the  colonial  period,  while  giving  the  political  theory  of 
the  Puritan  colonies  with  considerable  fulness,  and  that  of  the 
Quaker  colonies  much  more  briefly,  says  nothing  whatever  of  the 
important  types  developed  in  New  York  and  the  southern  colonies. 
The  writer  must  justify  this  seeming  partiality  on  the  ground  that 
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the  New  England  type  was  on  the  whole  the  most  characteristic 
and  exerted  the  greatest  influence.  And  so  in  the  second  chapter, 
the  space  given  to  the  revolutionists  is  ample,  but  that  to  the 
loyahsts  noticeably  scanty:  although,  on  scientific  grounds,  the 
theory  of  the  latter  deserves  equal  consideration*  The  same  pro* 
cess  of  rigorous  selection  is  evident  in  subsequent  chapters;  as  a 
rule  only  those  theories  receive  marked  attention  which  have  left 
a  deep  and  lasting  impress  upon  the  history  of  the  Union* 

The  sources  of  early  American  political  theory  Dr,  Merriam  finds 
in  the  English  political  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Social  contract,  natural  right,  popular  sovereignty,  were  reasoned 
out  and  fought  over  in  England  a  full  century  before  they  were 
made  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  American  Revolution.  John 
Locke  is  rightly  designated  as  the  writer  who  influenced  most  pro- 
foundly early  American  political  thinking,  Jefferson's  independ- 
ence of  Rousseau  is  argued  convincingly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  merit  of  the  book  is  the  clear  and 
generally  adequate  statement  of  the  political  theory  of  individtial 
statesmen.  We  shall  look  in  vain  elsewhere  for  a  brief  exposition 
of  the  theory  of  Calhoun  which  is  so  complete  and  fair.  If  the 
success  in  portraying  the  system  of  Jefferson  is  less  marked,  the 
explanation  may  lie  in  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  subject.  There 
is  something  as  elusive  in  the  political  tlieory  of  Jefferson  as  there 
is  in  his  character. 

Dr.  Merriam  considers  John  Adams  the  chief  political  theorist  of 
the  Federalist  period.  The  distinction  is  deserved.  The  writings 
of  Adams  contain  a  more  complete  political  system  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  American  statesmen,  Never- 
theless^  the  system  imputed  to  Adams,  while  fairly  deduced  from  his 
writings,  does  him  some  injustice.  It  lays  too  much  stress  on  his 
aristocratic  leanings,  and  it  exaggerates  his  distrust  of  the  people. 
There  were  in  the  life  of  Adams  ten  years,  beginning  with  Shays' 
Rebellion,  and  continuing  through  the  French  Revolution,  during 
which  his  faith  in  the  people  was  somewhat  weakened.  It  was 
during  these  years  of  democratic  misconduct,  the  first  of  which 
were  spent  in  England,  and  the  remainder  in  the  irksome  duties  of 
the  vice  presidency,  that  Adams  wrote  the  two  books,  "A  Defence 
of  the  Constitutions  .  •  ."  and  the  "Discourses  on  Davila,"  in 
which  the  system  was  unfolded  that  is  here  imputed  to  John  Adams. 
But  his  earlier,  more  sympathetic  relations  with  the  people  were 
reestablished  by  his  election  to  the  presidency  and  confirmed  by  his 
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qiiarrel  with  Hamilton,  involving  as  it  did  alienation  from  the  more 
aristocratic  section  of  the  Federalist  party.  In  other  words,  John 
Adams,  "the  statesman  of  the  Revolution/'  and  the  courageous 
second  President  of  the  United  States^  differs  appreciably  from 
John  Adams  the  writer  whom  Dr.  Merriam  quotes. 

Two  men  are  omitted  from  the  list  of  contributors  to  political 
theory  whom  many  would  rank  among  the  first,  namely,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  John  Marshall.  Hamilton,  it  is  true,  as  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  'Tederalist,"  receives  in  chapter  third  an  undivided 
share  of  moderate  recognition.  But  he  deserves  far  more  than 
this.  His  essays  in  the  **  Federalist"  constitute  the  smaller  portion 
of  his  contribution  to  political  theor>\  In  the  chapter  on  "Political 
Theory  in  Relation  to  the  Nature  of  the  Union,*^  he  and  Marshall 
should  receive  as  founders  of  the  national  theory  no  less  considera- 
tion than  Webster. 

In  conchision,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  future  edi- 
tions room  will  be  made  for  a  more  adequate  recognition  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Madison  in  chapter  third:  for  a 'full  consideration  in  chap- 
ter seventh  of  the  nationalizing  services  of  Hamilton  and  Marshall  \ 
for  a  more  extended  study  of  the  period  since  the  civil  war,  not 
omitting  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  to  political  theory  of  recent 
changes  in  State  constitutions,  and  in  general  legislation,  both  State 
and  national ;  and  lastly,  for  an  investigation  of  the  influence  of 
party  and  party  government  upon  American  political  theory.  The 
excellence  of  what  is  here  presented  prompts  the  wish  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  plan, 

ANSON   D.    MORSE. 
Amherst  College. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe.  By  James 
Harvey  Robinson.  Boston  and  London:  Ginn  &  Co,,  1903 — 
pp.  xiv,  714. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Robinson  of  Columbia  University  has 
written  in  the  space  of  about  700  pages  a  sketch  of  western  Euro- 
pean history  from  the  period  of  the  Germanic  invasions  to  recent 
times*  Aware  of  the  temptation  among  writers  of  text*books  to 
set  down  lists  of  names  which,  except  for  enforcing  the  fact  of 
continuity,  can  have  small  significance  to  the  young  student,  and 
furthermore,  knowing  how  prone  writers  are  to  lay  stress  upon 
extraordinary  episodes  and  particularly  on  political  incident,  the 
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author,  stri^^g  to  avoid  too  sharp  outlines  and  in  feneral  the 
"leading  fact**  tendency  of  interpretation »  has  made  a  careful 
attempt  to  render  clear  past  conditions  through  sketching  sociali 
politicalp  econotnic,  intellectual,  and  to  some  slight  degree,  artistic 
development  and  achievement.  Of  course  he  gives  close  attention 
to  the  Church  as  an  institution  affecting  every  stage  of  European 
life*  Among  men  in  the  long  course  of  history,  he  selects  only 
those  of  first-rate  consequence,  such  leaders  as  Gregory  the  Great, 
Qiarlemagne,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Petrarchj 
Luther,  Calvin,  Louis  XIV,  Napoleon  and  Bismarck;  these  he 
throws  into  the  foreground  of  his  narrative.  Episodes  hallowed 
chiefly  through  assiduous  repetition  Professor  Robinson  neglects 
or  omits  mentioning.  In  other  words,  the  author  means  to 
interest  the  young  student  or  the  general  reader  in  the  history 
of  the  development  of  European  culture.  The  divisions  of  the 
subject  are  conspicuously  well  balanced:  there  are  zy^  pages  of 
text  given  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  about  187  pages  cover  the  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation ;  and  there  are  222  pages  on  more  modem 
times.    The  book  is  subdivided  into  forty-one  chapters* 

The  vohime  merits  close  attention.  As  a  whole  it  is  as  pains- 
taking an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  young  college  students,  begin- 
ners in  European  history,  as  is  to  be  found.  Whatever  its  faults 
of  method  and  style,  it  is  so  thoroughly  inclusive  in  its  field  and  so 
much  more  carefully  written  than  similar  books  have  usually  been^ 
that  it  deserves  to  be  put  extensively  to  the  test  of  experiment.  A 
consecutive  reading  of  its  chapters  leaves  the  impression  that -the 
less  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  that  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Mat- 
ters are  necessarily  treated  somewhat  summarily.  The  chapters 
read  like  a  series  of  brief  essays.  The  movement  of  history  could 
escape  no  reader,  but  continuity  is  not  by  any  means  always  clear. 
The  language  is  simple  enough  and  lucid,  seldom  really  incisive^  and 
always  conscious  and  over-finished.  Notably  good  is  the  chapter 
on  Feudalism,  and  that  on  The  Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages*  Less 
telling  is  Professor  Robinson  *s  treatment  of  the  rise  of  the  Com- 
munes. Frederick  Barbarossa  is  one  of  his  most  lifelike  sketches. 
And  there  is  no  better  account  easily  accessible  of  Francis  of  Assisi. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  student  will  gain  no  adequate  idea 
of  Frederick  IL  The  importance  of  the  Arian  controversy  is 
barely  touched  upon,  and  then  in  no  incisive  manner.  A  paragraph 
on  Clugny  and  its  reforming  spirit  would  have  strengthened  the 
account  of  the  Hildebrandine  epoch.     It  seems  simply  whimsical  to 
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make  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines  either  in  connection  wiA 
the  development  of  the  empire  or  the  reig^  of  Philip  Augustus. 

The  really  admirable*  part  of  the  volume  which  no  text-book 
writer  has  equalled  is  that  on  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refomiatioo. 
Here  the  author  is  at  his  best.  He  traces  European  (including 
English)  history  through  many  complications,  writing  indsivdy, 
selecting  carefully  from  an  abundant  knowledge,  leaving  dear 
impressions  of  Luther,  of  the  Church,  of  the  Empire  in  its  declining 
condition,  and  of  society  at  large.  There  is  quite  enough  not  only 
about  doctrine,  but  about  the  more  general  economic  and  intellectual 
changes  to  g^ve  the  spirit  of  the  period.  It  is  this  impression  of  tbe 
spirit  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  whidi 
such  a  book  as  Professor  Schwill's  "History  of  Modem  Europe" 
quite  fails  to  convey.  Professor  Robinson's  study  is  well  arranpd, 
clearly  coordinated,  organic  in  its  relations  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future.  The  eighteenth  century,  especially  in  its  bearing^  on  the 
intellectual  and  economic  situation  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  weU 
developed.  The  era  of  Napoleon,  notably  in  its  later  phases,  seems 
relatively  rather  overcrowded  with  incident.  Of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  author  has  enough  to  say,  and  writes  with  force  of  the 
development  of  the  German  people  in  particular.  With  perhaps 
rather  a  tendency  to  follow  Green  on  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  Professor  Robinson  touches  very  briefly  on  some  of  the  sig- 
nificant constitutional  features  of  that  period.  Whomever  he  may 
follow  for  the  facts,  his  judgments  are  always  his  own. 

By  frequent  references  in  the  foot-notes  to  such  authors  as  Pro- 
fessors Emerton,  G.  B.  Adams,  Dr.  E.  L.  Henderson,  Mr.  Brjxe, 
J.  R.  Green,  J.  H.  Rose,  and  H.  Morse  Stephens  (among  others) 
the  author  has  intended  to  direct  the  student  to  more  specific  and 
easily  accessible  statements  of  facts.  The  volume  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  should  be  said,  by  a  supplementary  volume  of  "Readings,' 
in  which  fuller  bibliographies  and  numerous  selected  passages  from 
contemporary  literature  are  to  be  found.  The  book  is,  however,  so 
much  more  than  an  ordinary  text-book  that  it  should  make  son* 
appeal  to  the  general  reader.  In  its  pages  many  of  the  things  best 
worth  knowing  in  the  history  of  European  development  will  always 
be  readily  found.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  printed  in  * 
good  library  edition. 

The  book  is  not  free  from  errors.  The  map,  pp.  26-7,  gives  nO 
indication  that  the  crossing  of  the  Vandals  from  Spain  to  Africa 
was  probably  not  by  way  of  the  straits  of  Gades.    "Becket  w^ 
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a  Norman"  (p.  142)  is  not  an  admissible  statement  in  view  of  the 
imdisputed  fact  that  London  was  his  birthplace.  The  date  1056 
(foot-note,  p,  180)  is  a  slip  for  1059.  The  English  ships  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  outnumbered  the  Spanish  boats  (p. 
463),  The  atithor  is  needlessly  summary  in  his  treatment  of  ^e 
Navigation  Act  of  1651-  Taken  alone,  it  would  probably  not  have 
led  England  into  war  with  Holland  (p>  488).  The  single  mention 
of  the  Golden  Bull  of  1356  (p,  117)  seems  inadequate,  if  a  student 
is  to  gain  an  intelligent  notion  of  it.  Cromwell  died  Ln  September, 
1658,  not  in  May  (p.  489).  The  foot-note  reference  to  Green's 
"Short  History*'  (p,  490)  should  be  supplemented  for  the  quota* 
tion  from  Cromwell  by  a  reference  to  Carlyles  "Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell/*  IL  409,  Amen  ed.,  1845.  '*Anne  died 
childless"  (p.  524)  might  easily  be  misinterpreted,  for  Queen  Anne 
was  the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny.  A  definite  word  on  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VL  would  certainly  strengthen  the 
passage  on  page  518,  The  errors,  in  view  of  the  work  in  the  vol- 
ume, are  not  numerous.  It  is  a  distinctly  remarkable  contribution 
to  text-book  literature, 

HENRY   BARRETT  LEARNED, 


Social  Origins,  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Primal  Law,  by  J.  J.  Atkinson* 
London,  New  York  and  Bombay,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,, 
1903— pp.  xi+311. 

The  really  original  portion  of  this  work  is  the  posthumous  essay 
on  Primal  Law.  This  production  has  been  edited  by  Mr,  Lang, 
partially  as  a  labor  of  love,  and  has  been  equipped  with  an  introduc- 
tion of  some  207  pages  designed  to  exhibit  "the  present  state  of  the 
discussion  as  to  the  beginnings  of  the  rules  regtilating  marriage 
among  savages," 

Mr.  Lang's  pen  has  lost  none  of  its  facility,  and  one  again  stands 
amazed  at  the  degree  to  which  he  has  been  able  to  inform  himself 
upon  a  new  and  abstruse  subject.  The  subject  is,  this  time,  none 
other  than  the  origin  of  Totemism;  and  the  author's  studies  have 
led  him  to  very  positive  opinions.  He  emphasizes  with  force  the 
attitude  of  the  savage  mind  toward  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and  refutes, 
if  it  needs  refutation^  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  scarcely 
human  savage  deliberately  legislated  with  conscious  ends  in  view. 
He  believes  that  exogamy  tended  to  rise  while  each  little  human 
group  was  still  anon3rmous,  becoming  fully  developed  wh^  the  tak- 
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ing-on  of  totem  names  '^evolved  the  totem  superstitions  and  fables/' 
The  totem-names,  he  thinks,  "were  imposed  itpon  each  group  from 
xmthoMt"  in  the  form  of  animal  sobriquets.  These  names  are  then 
explained  by  myths,  to  which  little  scientific  importance  is  to  be 
attached.  The  views  here  presented  concerning  the  amalgamation 
of  totem-groups  into  larger  bodies,  phratries,  etc,  seem  to  be  in 
better  accord  with  what  we  are  learning  of  the  succession  of  events 
in  savage  societies,  than  are  those  of  authors  who  produce  their 
"moieties'  by  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  **bisection**  of  an 
original  ''undivided  commune/' 

To  this  theory  of  Mr,  Lang,  the  essay  of  Mr.  Atkinson  furnishes 
the  starting-point,  vij:^.^  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  exogamy. 
This  sketch,  by  a  man  confessedly  ''far  from  books/*  is  as  dignified 
and  impersonal  as  its  introduction  is  sprightly  and  controversial.  It 
is  based,  as  it  were,  upon  the  few  remarks  uttered  in  the  Descent  of 
Man  regarding  the  origins  of  human  society.  The  inhibitions  laid 
upon  the  marital  relations  are  all  reducible,  in  their  lowest  terms, 
to  the  sexual  jealousy  of  the  older  male,  who  by  physical  force 
expels  the  just  maturing  males  from  the  polygamous  and  incestuous 
group  of  which  he  is  master.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  development 
of  this  theory  are  more  convincing  than  are  the  subsequent  and  less 
simple  portions,  e.  g.,  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  introduction 
of  other  males  into  the  "Cyclopean"  group.     Nevertheless  the  theory, 

.as  a  whole,  offers  a  not  unreasonable  explanation  of  what  has  been 
long  chaotic  and  ill-understood ;  and  its  value  in  accounting  for 

'certain  "avoidances/'  which  have,  with  many  inconsistencies  and 
much  strained  reasoning,  been  laid  at  the  door  of  resentment  origi- 
nating in  wife-stealing,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

The  two  essays  combined  in  this  one  volume  do  not  stand  or  fall 
tc^ether.  The  "Social  Origins*'  is  especially  acute  in  its  criticisms, 
is  of  undeniable  scientific  value,  but  is  not  convincingly  constnictive ; 
the  "Primal  Law*'  impresses  one  as  perhaps  the  sole  interest  of  a 
thoughtful  life;  it  is  Darwinian  in  temper  and  reasoning;  but  it 
has  not|  and  very  likely  could  not  hope  to  possess,  those  arrays  of 
facts  which  rendered  Darwin's  careful  conclusions  so  impregnable. 
Tliis  the  author,  a  man  apparently  of  the  utmost  modesty  and  scien- 
tific candor,  does  not  fail  to  realize;  "if  the  theory  shall  prove  in 
itself  to  have  merit,"  he  says,  "  ,  ,  *  a  hundred  other  details 
in  favour  of  my  view  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  more  experienced 
students*  Should  my  hypothesis  really  furnish  the  clue  to  the 
problem  of  the  prohibition  to  marry  within  the  family  ndme,  or  totem 
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name,  all  the  rest  will  doubtless  become  *plain  sailing*  in  competent 
hands"  Such  an  attitude  disarms  criticism,  and  stimulates,  rather^ 
10  research,  to  which  it  appeals.  The  freedom  of  the  essay  from 
tnctaphysical  speculation,  its  return  to  elemental  principles  and  lowest 
terms,  predisposes  one,  pending  the  collection  and  collation  of  further 

cvidcticep  decidedly  in  its  favor, 

[  The  bookmaker's  task  is  well  done,  and  a  full  index  is  provided. 

A,    G.    K. 


ngoAm  Institutions:  A  Discussion  of  the  Economic  and  Legal 
Questions  Created  by  the  Growth  of  Irrigated  Agriculture  in  the 
West.  By  Elwood  Mead.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co**  1903 — 
i2rtio,  pp,  xi+392,  $1.25  net. 

Within  the  past  few  years  several  books  have  appeared  dealing 
with  irrigation p  a  subject  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
ii  uow  receiving  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Covemment,  The  growing  importance  of  irrigation  in  this  coun- 
try ij  impressively  shown  in  the  fact  that  recently  Secretary  Hitch- 
ood  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  granted  authority  for  the 
iOjaisition  of  the  necessary  property  preliminary  to  the  construe- 
fen  of  irrigation  works  on  a  vast  scale  by  the  National  Govem- 
raent.  Projects  are  on  foot  for  the  construction  of  such  works  in 
fivt  of  our  arid  States  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  seven  million 
AjIWs*  With  this  expenditure  provision  will  be  made  for  the  irri- 
lition  of  about  six  hxmdred  thousand  acres  of  arid  land*  During 
Bie  present  year  authorit>^  has  been  granted  for  the  expenditure  of 
llottt  $450,000  upon  surveys,  borings  for  foimdations,  and  other 
»ork  prdiminary  to  actual  construction. 

**IrTigation  Institutions,**  by  Elwood  Mead,  Chief  of  Irrigation 
IfiTcstigattons,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  latest,  and 
Inany  respects  the  most  important,  of  the  works  that  have  yet 
ifpetred  dealing  willi  the  development  of  irrigation  in  this  country. 
Tie  book  is  timely  and  worthy  of  reading  not  only  by  those  inter* 
««ttl  in  irrigated  agriculture,  but  also  by  those  who  claim  to  keep 
i^mst  of  economic  tendencies  in  the  United  States, 

Mr,  Mead  is  particularly  well  equipped  to  write  with  autliority 
'ipnling  the  development  of  irrigation  in  the  West,  His  book  is 
'w«d  wptm  twenty  years*  experience  as  an  irrigation  engineer  in 
^  and  other  States  of  our  arid  West,  where  his  duties 
ht  htm  into  contact  personally  and  officially  with  all  classes 
to  whom  the  problems  of  irrigation  were  of  vital  interest 
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The  work  was  originally  prepared  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  Ac 
University  of  California  on  the  institutions  and  practices  of  irri- 
gation. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  there  is  presented  a  brief  statement 
of  the  economic  importance  and  possibilities  of  American  irrigi- 
tion,  and  a  discussion  of  the  physical  conditions  which  are  to  gov- 
ern agricultural  development  in  the  arid  West.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  great  possibilities  of  this  region  when  the  rij^ 
use  is  made  of  its  resources.  The  importance  of  an  economic  and 
wise  distribution  of  the  available  water  supply  is  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  essence  of  the  problem  to  be  met  at  the  outset  is  the  control 
and  distribution  of  the  water  supply,  since  not  only  the  enduring 
prosperity  but  the  very  existence  of  the  home  created  will  be  con- 
ditioned upon  the  ability  to  use  the  rivers  of  the  region  for  iniga- 
tion.  The  diverse  interests  of  individuals  and  communities,  and 
even  of  different  States,  will  all  depend  on  streams  flowing  from  a 
common  source.  To  reclaim  all  the  land  possible  will  involve  te 
spreading  of  water  over  a  surface  as  large  as  New  England  wiA 
New  York  added.  Standing  now  near  the  beginning  of  things  and 
looking  down  the  vista  of  the  future,  we  can  see  in  the  courses  of 
these  rivers  the  dim  outline  of  a  mighty  civilization,  blessed  with 
peace  and  crowned  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity,  in  case 
wise  laws  and  just  policies  shall  prevail  in  the  years  of  the  imIn^ 
diate  future,  while  institutions  are  forming." 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  land  laws  of  the  arid  region.  Not 
only  is  a  brief  history  of  these  laws  presented,  but  by  a  number  of 
illustrations  Mr.  Mead  argues  that  successful  land  laws  must  be 
in  accord  with  climatic  requirements.  The  contention  is  made  that 
our  land  laws  were  framed  for  humid  regions,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  extending  these  to  the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  is 
expressed  as  follows: 

"One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  as  a  farm  unit  was  an  economic 
success  in  the  settlement  of  Iowa ;  but  it  was  ridiculous  in  Arizona, 
because  a  whole  township  would  not  support  a  settler  if  compelled 
to  cultivate  it  in  its  natural  state.  A  land  unit  not  in  harmony  with 
climatic  conditions  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  natural  devel- 
opment, and  a  majority  of  the  pioneers  gave  up  trying  to  o>v!i  or 
improve  the  land  they  used.  They  found  it  more  profitable  to 
become  range  stockmen  and  to  leave  the  land  in  the  possession  o^ 
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the  Government,  while  they  pastured  it  without  rental  or  restric- 
tion/* 

Under  our  present  land  laws  water  rights  do  not  %o  with  land 
patent,  and  but  two  States  have  passed  laws  which  favor  the 
attachment  of  such  rights  to  the  soil  The  author  places  great 
importance  in  the  future  development  of  the  West  upon  the  com- 
mon ownership  of  both  water  and  soil. 

**In  arid  countries  water  rights  are  of  more  importance  than  land 
titles.  Without  water,  the  land  has  little  value.  Wherever  water 
and  land  are  owned  apart  from  each  other,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
create  monopolies  in  water,  and  to  place  the  tiller  of  the  soil  at  the 
mercy  of  the  owner  of  the  stream*  The  natural,  if  not  inevitable, 
result  of  our  land  system  is  to  create  such  separate  ownership  and 
such  speculative  abuses*  No  industrial  problem  of  the  West  equals 
this  in  importance." 

In  the  author's  criticism  of  our  present  land  laws  as  appHed  to 
arid  and  semi-arid  regions,  it  appears  to  the  reviewer  that  there  is 
excessive  commendation  in  favor  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  States 
controlling  the  irrigation  and  settlement  of  the  public  lands  within 
their  borders.  No  commendation  whatever  appears  to  be  given  to 
the  great  efficiency  that  our  land  laws  have  shown  in  the  past  in  dis- 
posing of  the  public  domain  and  thus  rapidly  opening  up  the  West 
to  settlement  and  productiveness. 

More  than  one-half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  brief  history  of 
the  development  of  irrigation  in  this  country,  and  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  irrigation  systems  and  the  application  of 
irrigation  laws  in  Colorado,  Califoniia,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  In  no  two  States  are  the  laws  alike,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  irrigation  codes  in  California  and  Wyoming 
are  set  forth^  In  the  presentation  of  the  important  features  of 
the  irrigation  codes  of  the  different  States,  the  author  points  out 
what  he  believes  to  be  commendable  features,  and  also  those  which 
he  bdieves  detract  from  the  best  development  of  our  arid  lands. 
This  part  of  the  volume  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions at  present  controlling  the  distribution  ol  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  the  States  discussed. 

Four  chapters  are  given  to  the  "Doctrine  of  Appropriation," 
"Water  Rights,'*  "The  Measurement  of  Water/*  and  The  Duty 
of  Water."  The  work  closes  with  a  disaission  of  "Riparian  and 
Interstate  Rights,"  and  "Methods  and  Measures  Recommended  for 
Future  Development  of  Irrigation  in  the  West." 
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The  closing  chapter  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  aims  to 
point  out  needed  reforms  in  our  irrigation  laws  in  order  that  they 
serve  their  best  purpose  in  the  development  of  the  West.  It  is 
believed  by  the  author  that  far-reaching  changes  in  the  irrigatioa 
systems  of  the  West  must  occur  in  the  near  future,  and  that  the 
necessary  changes  should  be  brought  about  under  State  laws,  L  c, 
that  the  framing  of  irrigation  laws  should  continue  to  be  the  woik 
of  State  Legislatures.  Although  the  author  is  by  no  means  alone 
in  this  belief,  many  of  those  who  have  given  thoughtful  study  to 
irrigation  problems  in  the  past  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this  view. 
The  history  of  the  past  has  shown  that  in  most  instances  State 
legislation  has  been  decidedly  inefficient  in  the  development  of 
adequate  irrigation  laws.  Furthermore,  a  large  number  of  oor 
more  important  irrigation  streams  are  interstate,  and  consequently 
the  use  and  control  of  them  lies  outside  the  province  of  State 
legislation.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  at  the  present  time  that  the 
broader  laws  governing  irrigation  should  be  the  work  of  Congress 
rather  than  the  State  legislatures.  j.  w.  toumey. 

i 

Die  Strassenbahnen  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika,  Mit 
224  Abbildungcn  im  Text  und  2  Tafeln.  Von  Gustav  Schimpff, 
Regierungsbaumeister.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Julius  Springer, 
1903—196  pp. 

The  author  has  evidently  aimed  to  present  chiefly  those  engineer- 
ing features  of  street  railway  construction  which  are  found  to 
differ  in  some  important  detail  from  the  methods  of  constructioii 
prevalent  in  Germany.  The  points  of  similarity  are  indicated  only 
so  far  as  is  necessary  for  completeness  of  presentation.  After  giving 
some  introductory  data  regarding  city  dwellings,  population,  traffic 
and  location  of  street  railway  lines,  the  author  describes  the  most 
approved  kinds  of  track  construction  adopted  in  this  country.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  evolution  of  local  transportation  facilities  fr«n 
the  introduction  of  horse  car  lines  down  to  the  present  cable  and 
underground  electric  systems  is  then  g^ven,  followed  by  descriptions 
of  rolling  stock  and  overhead  and  subsurface  constructions.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  embracing  nearly  one-half  of  the  bookt 
are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  architecture  and  machinery  of  the 
car,  engine  and  power  stations.  The  concluding  chapter  presents 
some  of  the  methods  and  results  of  operation. 

E.   N.  TUCKEY. 
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The  Wonmn  Who  Toils,  Being  the  Experiences  of  Two  Gentlewomen 
as  Factory  Girls,  By  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst  and  Marie  Van 
Vorst.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1903 — pp. 
ix,  304. 

Two  ladies  of  education  and  refinement  deliberately  leave  the 
comforts  and  associations  of  their  homes  and  go  out  to  earn  their 
living  as  factory  hands.  This  they  do,  not  from  necessity,  but  in 
order  to  understand  the  struggles  and  trials  of  the  woman  who  toils, 
and  thus  contribute  towards  that  fuller  knowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  framing  of  any  remedial  measures*  The  book  before  us 
tells  of  their  experiences.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that 
this  kind  of  experiment  has  been  tried.  Paul  Goehre  and  Frau 
Wettstein-Adelt  in  Germany,  Prof,  Wykoff  in  the  United  States 
and  others  undertook  similar  missions  years  ago,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  book  does  not  describe  an  isolated  experiment  lies  its  sig- 
nificance. It  testifies  to  the  growth  in  recent  decades  of  that  social 
conscience  which  is  not  satisfied  with  knowing  a  single  stratum  of 
society,  but  craves^  even  at  the  cost  of  personal  sacrifice,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  lives  of  those  less  fortunate.  One  can  hardly  expect 
to  gain  a  full  and  objective  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  workers  by 
spending  a  few  months  in  a  factory,  with  a  ready  means  of  escape 
should  things  become  unendurable.  And  yet,  with  all  its  Umitations, 
this  method  is  the  best  one  thus  far  discovered  to  learn  the  con- 
ditions, and  every  attempt  like  that  described  in  the  book,  if  made 
with  sincerity  and  intelligence,  is  to  be  welcomed  as  helping  to 
lessen  our  social  ignorance,  even  though  it  may  not  give  us  perfect 
knowledge. 

The  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
Mrs.  John  Van  Voorst  tells  of  her  experiences.  She  first  went  to 
Pittsburg,  took  a  room  in  a  cheap  lodging  house,  and  soon  found 
work  in  a  pickle  factory.  Her  next  experience  was  in  Perry,  a 
mill  town  of  New  York,  where  she  ^vorkcd  as  a  finisher  in  a  shirt 
factory^  Her  next  place  was  in  Chicago,  where  she  found  work  in 
a  theatrical  costume  factory,  then  in  a  picture  framing  shop,  and 
finally  in  a  printing  establishment*  Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst,  who 
writes  the  second  half  of  the  book,  tried  only  two  occupations.  She 
began  by  working  in  a  shoe  factory  at  Lynn,  and  then  worked  in  a 
cotton  mill  in  South  Carolina.  The  larger  part  of  her  contribution 
is  devoted  to  the  Southern  cotton  milts,  particularly  to  the  evils  of 
child  labor.  The  problems  raised  in  her  part  of  the  book,  and  pre- 
sented wnth  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  power,  are  such  as  can  be  in 
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part,  though  perhaps  not  wholly,  solved  by  factory  l^slation;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  since  the  book  was  published,  scrcral 
of  the  Southern  States  have  at  last  taken  up  the  subject  and  made 
more  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  child  labor.  Mrs.  John 
Van  Vorst,  in  her  part  of  the  book,  not  only  treats  of  life  in  the  &^ 
tory  but  also  touches  upon  some  of  the  more  subtle  problems  of 
American  life,  especially  those  which  concern  the  women  workers. 
She  treats  ably  of  the  insidious  effects  of  the  love  of  luxury  and 
egoism  of  the  American  woman,  and  one  of  her  chapters  called  forth 
a  much  quoted  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  on  race  stiiddc, 
which  is  printed  as  an  introduction  to  the  book.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  human  family,  the  evils 
which  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  points  out  are  certainly  serious  and  none 
the  less  ominous  because  their  ultimate  effects  are  not  yet  fdt. 

Quite  a  different  problem  arises  from  the  low  wages  of  women, 
and  for  this  the  authoress  presses  a  definite  remedy.    Attributing 
their  low  wages  mainly  to  the  fact  that  many  women  work,  not  to 
support  a  family  but  to  get  luxuries,  and  thus  set  a  low  standard  of 
compensation,  she  proposes  to  diminish  the  competition  by  dividing 
the  competitors.     "The  non-selfsupporting  girls  must  be  attracted 
into  some  field  of  work  which  requires  instruction  and  an  espedal 
training  and  which  pays  them  as  well,  while  calling  into  play  higher 
faculties  than  the  brutalizing  machine  labor.     This  field  of  work  is 
industrial  art :  lace-making,  hand- weaving,  the  fabrication  of  tissues 
and  embroideries,  gold-smithery,  bookbinding,  rug-weaving,  wood- 
carving  and  inlaying"  (p.  i6i).     In  order  to  accomplish  this,  schoob 
of  industrial  art  should  be  founded  in  order  to  give  the  girls  the 
necessary  training.     If  the  girls  who  merely  work  for  pin  money 
can  be  drawn  into  these  occupations,  those  who  work  for  a  living 
in  the  mills  will  be  subject  to  less  competition  and,  therefore,  ^ 
higher  wages.     This  plan  is  based  on  sound  principles,  but  whether 
it  could  be  carried  out  extensively  enough  to  have  any  appreciable 
result  may  well  be  doubted.     One  may  also  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
trying  to  create  a  new  and  somewhat  artificial  demand  for  woman  s 
labor,  when  there  already  exists  a  real  demand,  unsatisfied  in  spite 
of  high  wages,  in  domestic  service.     If  we  are  to  formulate  reform^* 
would  it  not  be  better  worth  our  while  to  apply  ourselves  to  tbC 
knotty  problems  of  domestic  service  and  to  strive  to  make  it  mol'* 
attractive. 

A  feature  in  th^  experience  of  both  writers,  though  not  one  <^ 
which  they  seem  to  lay  any  stress,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  fouT^ 
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situations  and  the  short  time  which  they  required  to  leana  entirely 
new  manipulations-  They  could  not  have  become  good  cooks  or 
even  good  ladies^maids  in  any  such  period  as  apparently  sufficed  to 
make  them  good  shirt  finishers,  or  good  pressers  in  a  shoe  factory. 
The  very  case  with  which  such  occupations  can  be  taken  up  must 
always  attract  a  large  floating  population  of  workers  without  much 
ikill  or  amhition.  And  while  some  improvements  could  doubtless 
be  brought  about  in  the  conditions  tinder  which  they  work»  the 
wages  in  such  callings  will  inevitably  tend  to  be  low.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  subject  on  which  it  will  not  do  to  be  dogmatic,  and  any  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  conditions,  such  as  this  book  brings,  is  to 
[be  cordially  welcomed  by  the  economist.  h.  w.  f. 


The  Negro  Artisan:  A  Social  Study,     Edited  by  W.  E.  Burghardt 
DuBois.     Atlanta  University  Press,  1902. 

This  pamphlet  of  192  pages  is  the  seventli  in  the  series  of  studies 
of  the  KegTo  Problem,  conducted  and  issued  by  Atlanta  University, 
and  edited  by  Professor  DuBois.  It  summarises  information 
derived  from  seven  sources:  i,  answers  by  some  1,300  skilled 
laborers,  mostly  resident  in  Georgia,  to  a  dozen  questions  prepared 
by  Professor  DuBois,  covering  their  personal  experience;  2, 
answers  by  a  large  number  of  correspondents,  mostly  educated 
negroes,  living  in  thirty-two  States  besides  Ontario,  Costa  RJca  and 
Porto  Rico,  to  a  list  of  questions  embodying  their  observation  of 
the  negro  artisan  through  a  term  of  years;  3,  answers  by  97 
trades-unions,  200  central  labor  bodies  and  a  number  of  State 
{Federations,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  questions  concerning  the 
attitude  of  these  organizations  toward  the  negro;  4,  ans%vers  by 
the  principals  of  industrial  schools  and  State  Superintendents  of 
Education  to  questions  concerning  the  curricula  and  graduates  of 
these  institutions ;  5,  answers  by  a  large  number  of  business  houses 
to  questions  concerning  the  number  and  efficiency  of  negroes 
employed  by  them ;  6,  answers  by  600  black  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta  to  questions  concerning  their  occupations  at  home 
and  their  aspirations  for  the  future ;  7,  the  Federal  Census  reports 
and  other  publications,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  excellent 
bibliography,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  volume. 

As  was  inevitable  in  a  compilation  of  this  character,  it  contains 
a  great  deal  that  is  miscellaneous,  scrappy,  unimportant  and  dubious ; 
but  it  contains  also  not  a  few  facts  and  suggestions  of  interest  and 
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value.  In  publtcatian&  of  another  sort,  Dr.  DuBois  has  given  free 
expression  to  the  sensitiveness  of  spirit,  the  acute  feeling  of  injustice 
done  to  his  race,  the  perplexity  amounting  almost  to  despair 
respecting  its  future,  and  the  original  and  often  brilliant  literar}^  gift 
which  constitute  him  in  certain  respects — as  Dr.  Booker  Washington 
is  in  other  respects — the  most  notable  negro  of  our  time.  Here, 
however,  he  speaks  solely  as  the  scientist,  the  statistician ;  perhaps 
the  volume,  excellent  as  it  is,  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  character- 
istic gift  of  its  author,  as  of  the  race  which  he  adorns,  lies  rather 
in  the  field  of  literature  than  of  exact  science. 

The  points  on  which  we  require  information,  respecting  the  negro 
workingman,  are  such  as  these:  i.  Was  he  more  skilled  and  trust- 
worthy as  a  slave  than  under  the  regime  of  liberty?  Is  the  older 
generation  more  efficient  tJian  the  younger?  2.  In  what  particular 
occupations,  or  groups  of  occupations,  is  he  succeeding  best,  and 
why?  3.  In  what  regions  and  under  what  conditions  is  }\€  most 
successful^ — in  the  South  or  the  North,  in  the  Black  Belt  or  at  its 
edge,  in  the  city  or  the  country?  4.  Is  it  true  that  he  is  gradually 
being  replaced  by  whites  in  occupations  of  which  he  formerly  had 
almost  a  monopoly?  And  why?  5,  What  is  his  relation,  north 
and  south,  to  the  trade-union  and  the  apprentice  system?  6.  Do 
the  graduates  of  the  trade  and  manual-training  schools  actually 
follow  the  occupations  for  which  they  have  been  prepared,  at  the 
cost  of  five  million  dollars,  or  turn  aside  to  other  calltngs?  And 
what  degree  of  success  do  they  attain  ?  Does  education  improve  or 
deteriorate  the  negro  as  a  workingman?  And  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion improves  him  most?  7.  Is  there  any  observable  difference  of 
industrial  efficiency  between  the  negro,  the  mulatto,  the  quadroon 
and  the  octoroon?  To  the  discussion  of  such  questions  as  these, 
important  alike  to  the  statesman  and  the  student,  Dr,  DuBois's 
pamphlet  is  a  welcome  contribution.  They  will  not  be  fully  answered 
for  many  a  day. 

WILLIAM   FREMONT  BLACKMAM. 

Rollins  CaUegc. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  invites  subscriptions  to  a 
reprint  of  four  notable  economic  tracts  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy,  to  be  issued  consecuttvely,  beginning  January,  1903, 
imder  the  editorial  direction  of  J,  H.  Hollander,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University, 

The  Series  will  consist  of  the  following  tracts : 

(1)  Three  Letters  on   *'The  Price  of  Qold."     By 

David  Ricakdo.     1809. 

(2)  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 

Rent*     By  T.  R.  Malthus,     1815. 

(3)  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land. 

By  Sir  Edward  West.     181 5. 

<4)  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-fund  Theory*     By 

Francis  D,  Longe,     1866. 

Each  tract  will  be  supplied  with  a  brief  introductory 
note  and  necessary  text  annotations  by  the  editor.  With 
m  view  to  serving  the  largest  scientific  usefulness,  the  sub- 
scription for  the  entire  series  of  four  tracts  has  been  fixed 
at  the  net  price  of  One  Dollar  (5  shiUings=5  marks^^ 
6  f  rancj^). 

The  edition  will  be  limited  to  five  hundred  (500)  copies. 
Single  tracts  to  an  extent  not  required  by  series  subscrip- 
tions will  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  forty  (40)  cents 
copy- 
Subscriptions  for  the  series  and  orders  for  single  tracts 
sliould  be  sent  to 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Patriotic  Son^  of  the  American  People 

By  H.  F.  BRINTOH  Yak  '^S  L.  S 


A  collection  of  patriotic  and  political    songs  and  hymns  from 
North,   South,   East  and  West. 

Hi  pp.  12  mo,  full  blue  cloth,  lettered  la  Mllver,  $L00. 


Yale  Sketches 

By  R.  M.  CROSBY. 


A  collection  of  drawings  illustrating  life  on  the  Yale  Campus. 
Long  Folio,  bomrdB,  SI.SO. 


i  TUTTLE,  MOREHOUSE  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Publishers* 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


WANTED— Live  agents  to  sell  Dr. 
White's  Electric  Combs,  patented  Jan. 
i»  *99*  Cure  dan d ruff,  hair  falling  out, 
sick  and  nervotas  headaches,  yet  cost  no 
foore  ihan  an  ordinary  comb.  Sells  on 
sighL  Agents  are  wild  with  sticces& 
Send  soc  for  sample  (half  price  )^ 
Write  quick  The  Dn  White  Elecuie 
Comb  Co.,  Decatttr,  Dl. 

A  Wonderful  Invention* 

It  b  tnte resting  to  note  that  fortunes 
tie  frequently  made  by  the  invention 
of  articles  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  devices  are  those 
designed  to  benefit  the  people  and  meet 
popular  conditions^  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  that  bas  ever  been 
invented  is  the  Dr.  White  Electric 
ComU  patented  Jan,  i,  *9g.  These 
wonderful  combs  positively  cure  dand- 
ruff, hair  falling  out,  sick  and  nervous 
headaches,  and  vyhen  used  in  con  nee- 
tioii  with  Dr,  White's  Eilectric  Hair 
Brush  are  positively  guaranteed  to 
make  straight  hair  curly  in  25  days' 
time*  Thousands  of  these  electric  combs 
have  been  sold  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  Unionj  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  Our  agent i  are  rapidly  be- 
eooiing  nch  selling  tfa^e  combs.  They 
positively  sell  on  sight  Send  for  sample. 
Men's  size  jsc,  ladies'  50c— half  price 
while  we  are  introduciTig:  them.  See 
Want  Column  of  this  paper.  The  Dr. 
White  Electric  Comb  Co.,  Decatur,  III 


),000  "Wise  Investors  read 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

The  National   Financial   Newspaper 

NEW   YORK 

I J    tlS  the  Tetr  ITmqiie  Book: 

tl  thi  Momth  "Ho-w  Wall  Street  (Hti  Its  Vewf*' 

8«iit  Free 
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THE    LIVING 

p.  O.  Boscaoe 


ARE  REPReSCNTCD  IN  ITS  PAGES 

All  of  the  -ftTiters  whose  portraits  appear  In  the  margin  ofi 
Ithla  page  wrere  represented  in  last  j^c sir's  numbers  of  Thr  Ln^iNGi 
Acs;  and  with  them  Katharmii  Tyndn,  MoKwell  6ray,  Georgel 
MeredUtit  Hona  IVfacIeod,  Maurice  MoE^iertinck,  HiJaJre  Bettoc,  Sir  I 
Hcmland  BlenaerliASsetl,  Eugene  Melchiorde  Vogae,  Paul  BoargetJ 
Henry  Lawsoa,  Arthur  Christopher  Benson*  Mex  Beerbohni»  Pferrel 
lie  Coub«rtJa,  William  Watson^  MaKime  Gi>rky,  4j«  M<  Tr«velyan,  CnWIyl 
Lawless,  Iheoptitla  Gautier,  Prince  Kr«ipotldn,  and  tnanjr  other*. f 

Ithe  living  aceI 

AS  rr  KNTKRS  UPOW  ITS 

SIXTIETH  YEAS  AND  236TH  QUARTERLY  VOLUME 

IstUI  maintains  the  high  standard  of  literary  excellence  which  has  I 
leharacteris^ed  it  from  the  beginning.  It  presents  in  an  ineipen-l 
laiire  form f  considering  its  great  amount  of^ matter,  with  freshncsSil 
lowing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  coRipteteitessI 
leqnailed  by  no  other  publication,  the  lK-:^t  Essays^  Reviews,  Criti-r 
IdimSt  Serial  and  Short  Stork s*  Sketches  of  Travel  and  IHacoveryJ 
Ip^Kstryt  Scientific,  Biographical,  Mistorkai  and  Pol»tlca1  Informa-j 
ItllKli  from  the  vast  fiL^ld  ot  Foreign  Periodical  Literature, 

Ito  introduce  the  magazineI 

To  readers  who  are  not  now  familiar  with  it^  the  pubiishers  of 
THE  UVIMO  AQE  will  eend  it  hj  mail,  postpaid,  to  any 
name    not   alreadj    on    the    tub«cription    lists,    for  I 

[THREE  MOHTHS,  Tbiiteen  Weeks,  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

These   thirteen  issuets    wiJl  aggregate  about  eight  hundredl 
and  liit^  octavo  pages  of  the  Wartd*s  Best  Current  Utera- 
tlire.     Subscription e  maj  begin  with  anj  desired  date, 

Pitblished  every  Saturday,  and  giving  ftbout  3,300  [MQi««| 
year.    Popular,  vet  of  permanent  vnlue^ 

Siil»scripti«n  Price,  $6«00  a  Year         Single  Number g  1 5  Ccmti 
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COMBINED  OFFERS 
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ASIATIC   RUSSIA 


iK  01 


^horily,  (jreseiited  with  literary  grace 
!    '   of  prodigious  schoLirship  and  wide 
itioQ  prescnied  in  ea^,  readable  style/*— -TAr  Crifi^. 

THE   RECORDS  OF   THE   PAST 

mew  monthly  periodical,  published  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
editorship  of  Rev.  Flenry  Mason  Baam,  D.CX.,  with 
cHc  Beunett  Wrigh  as.  assistant.  Eacli  number  ci>n* 
tMny-tw^u  quarto  pages,  accumpanied  witli  tiutnerous 
1 1  tans* 
,  sarietiy  in  adi-nnce,  may  be  made  by  Money 
^>Jcir  Vork  Dmft  or  Registered  Letter  to 

BIBLIOTHECA   SACRA   CO. 

OBERLIN.  OHIO.  U.  S,  A. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  SCIENI 


ESTAilUSBED   6T   BkNIA^QK 


The  Leading  Scientific  Journal  iu  ilie  Uniieil  :^utesi 


Devoted  to  the  Physical  and  Nat  ^.i..,  ^c*cu^^.^,  v> 
reference  to  Physics  and  Chcntiisiry  on  Ihe  one  hat. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  on  the  other. 

Editor:  EDWARD  S.  DANA. 

Asaoeiat^   Editors:    Professor   George   L 
John    Trowbridge*  W.    G.    Farlow  and  Wm, 
of   Cambridge;    Professors  A  E*  Verrill,  H.  S,  \ 
and  L.  W  Pirsson,  of  New  Haven:  Professor  G.  F.  BarkeiJ' 

;)f  Philadelphia ;   Professor  Joseph  S.  Ames,  of  Baltiroi 
Ir.  J,  S.  DiLLER,  of  Washington* 

Two   volumes  annually,  in  MONTBliY  NUMBERS  of 

about  80  pages  each 

This  Journal  ended  hsjirst  series  of  50  volumes  as  a  qi 
terlj  in  1845  »  ^^^  sa^ond  series  of  50  volumes  n^  "  •  —  ^  -1  --- 
in  1870;  its  l/iiW  series  as  a  monthly  ended   I 
A  Fourth  Series  commenced  in  January^  1896* 

Contributors   should  send   their   Articles   two  raon 
before  the  time  of  issuing  the  number  lor   which   they 
intended.    The  title  of  communications  and   Ihe    names  oL 
authors  must  be  fully  given^    Notice  is  always  to  be 
when  communications  offered  have  bcen«  or  are  to  be^  pi 
lished  also  in  other  Journals, 

Sabscription  price,  $6  per  year,  or  So  cents  a  nu* 
postage  prepaid  in  the  United  States;  $640  lo  tort 
scribers  of  countries  in  the  Postal  Union,     A  few  $ci%  on  naic 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  series  at  reduced  prices, 

Tfn-wiame  index  tmmhers  on  hand  for  the  secondt  third  and 
fourth  (Vol  1-X)  series. 

Address. 
THE    AMERICAN    JOURNAL    OF    SCIENCEt 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONR 
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A    REPRINT    OF 

CONOMIC   TRACTS 


The   Johns   Hopkins   Press    invites  subscriptions  to  a 

I  reprint  of  four  notable  economic  tracts  of  the  nineteenth 

[centurj",  to  be  issued  consecutivelyp  beginning  January,  1903, 

under  the  editorial  direction  of  J,   H,   Hollander,   Ph.D,, 

A^  -'  ^"te   Professor  of    Political  Economy  in   the  Johns 

11  ^       i<  University. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  the  following  tracts : 

I)  Three  Letters  on   **The  Price  of  Qold*'*    By 

David  Ricardo.      1S09. 

An  Inqylry  into  the  Nature  and  Pro^r^s  of 
Rent     ByT  R.  Malthus.     !8t5. 

f)  E&say  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land. 
By  Sir  Edward  Wist.     1815, 

I)  A  Refutation  of  the  Wage-fund  Theory.     By 

Francis  D.  Longe,     1866. 

Each  tract  will  be  supplied  with  a  brief  introductory 
note  and  necessary  text  annotations  by  the  editor.     With 

view  to  serving  the  largest  scientific  usefulness,  the  sub- 
scription for  the  entire  scries  of  four  tracts  has  been  fixed 
at  the  net  price  of  One  Dollar  (5  shillings :=  5  marks^^ 
6  francs). 

The  edition  wU  be  limited  to  five  hundred  (500)  copies* 

~       !c  tracts  to  an  extent  not  required  by  series  subscrip* 

wiU  be  sold  at  the  uniform  price  of  forty  (40)  cents 

Subsctipttons  for  the  series  and  orders  for  single  tracts 
liboold  be  sent  to 

THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS, 
BaltimorEj  Md. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  work  of  the  University  is  carried  on  in  the  following  Departments:—  i 
L  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  ARTS,  which  includes 

THE  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT  (YALE  COLLEGE), 
THE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL, 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS, 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC, 
THE  FOREST  SCHOOL, 
n.  THEOLOGY, 
IIL  MEDICINE,  ^nd 
IV.  LAW- 

The  general  equipment  of  the  University  includes  the  University  and  Depart* 
mental  Libraries,  containing  about  350,000  volumes,  the  Feabody  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Art  Collections*  D wight 
Hall  [the  headquarters  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association]*  the  Com^ 
mons,  supplying  board  at  about  $4  a  week  to  1,000  students,  the  Gymnasiuisi, 
the  Athletic  Field,  and  the  Yale  Infirmary* 

The  University  Catalogue  contains  full  information  concerning  all  depart- 
ments*   It  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary  of  the  Umvcraity. 


THE  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENT  (YALE  COLLEGE)  offers  ■ 
four  years'  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  BpA*  Its  Professors  and 
Instructors  number  over  130*  The  first  year's  work  h  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  French  or  German  and  Mathematics.  For  the  other  three  years  courses 
are  offered  covering  Languages  and  Literature,  Mathematics  and  the  Natural 
Sciences,  Philosophy,  History  and  the  Social  Sciences,  Art  and  Music 
Nearly  $50,000.00  Is  annually  appropriated  in  Beneficiary  Aid  lor  Scholar- 
ships, Fellowships  and  Prizes.  Room  Rent  in  the  college  dormitories  (which 
accommodate  700  students)  ranges  from  75  cts.  to  $5.00  per  week  for  each 
{Kcupant. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof.  Heniy  P.  Wright, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty, 

THE  SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  offers  a  three  years'  coarse 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  The  first  year  of  study  covers 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  French  or  German,  English,  Drawing.  The 
work  of  Senior  and  Junior  years  is  arranged  tn  thirteen  special  courses  ol 
study,  including  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, Electrical  Engineering,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Mining  Engineerings 
Studies  preparatory  to  the  study  of  Forestry,  Biology  preparatory  to  Medi* 
c^  studies,  and  General  Scientific  studies^  including  Political  Science,  History, 
English,  Anthropology,  Zoology,  Botany,  etc  The  Engineering  Hall,  Chemical 
Laboratory  and  Biological  Laboratory  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  work  in 
the  several  Hues  of  research. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden, 
Director  of  the  School* 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  The  courses  of  study,  open  only  to  grad- 
uates of  colleges  and  universities,  lead  to  the  degrees  of  DOCTOR  OF  PHI- 
LOSOPHY,  MASTER  OF  ARTS,  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE,  OVIL  ENGN 
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NEER  and  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  The  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  open  to  students  without  distinction  of  sex.  There 
are  50  courses  of  siudy  offered  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Philosophy,  79 
in  th^  Social  Sciences  and  History,  60  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Bihlical 
Literature,  62  in  Classical  Philology,  68  in  Modern  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture»  89  in  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences,  29  in  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. There  are  various  clubs  and  associations  which  meet  periodically  for 
reading  papers  and  for  discussion,  such  as  the  Mathematical  Cluh,  the  Qassi- 
cal  Club,  the  Political  Science  Club,  the  Anthropology  Club,  the  History  Club, 
the  Philosophical  Club,  the  Semitic  and  Biblical  Literature  Club,  the  Modern 
Language  Club,  the  English  Club,  the  German  Journal  Club,  the  Physical 
Qub,  the  Physics  Journal  Qub,  the  Engineers  Qub,  the  Chemical  Club,  and 
the  Biological  Club.  The  various  Departmental  Libraries,  the  Laboratories 
and  Collections,  as  well  as  the  numerous  courses  of  Public  Lectures,  arc  open 
to  the  students  of  this  Department.  Five  Fellowships  of  $400  each  and  20 
Scholarships  of  $100  each  are  open  to  graduates  of  all  colleges.  Several 
memorial  fellowships  are  also  available. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information  address  Prof.  Andrew  W.  Phillipi, 
Dean  of  the  School. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  is  open  to  graduates,  undergrad- 
utes  and  special  students,  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  theoretical 
studies  are  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  the  Hij^tory  of  Musi<^  Strict  Composi- 
tion, Instrumentation  and  Free  Composition.  The  practical  courses  consist 
of  instruction  m  Piano,  Organ,  and  Violin  playing. 

For  full  information  address  ProL  S.  S.  Sanford^  Department  of  Music, 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  is  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes.  Technical  Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Copper  Plate  Etching,  and  courses  of  lectures  arc  given  in  the  Philosophy, 
History  and  Critidsm  of  Art.  Several  prizes  arc  offered,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  William  Wirt  Winchester  priie  of  $1500. 

For  further  information  address  Prof,  John  F.  Weir,  Director  of  the  School, 

THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL  is  open  to  students  of  every  Christian 
denomination*  Scholarship  aid  is  given  to  all  needy  students  in  return  for 
work  done  under  the  direction  of  local  pastors.  No  charge  is  made  for 
instruction  or  room  rent.  The  course  of  three  years  leads  to  the  degree 
of  B,D.  A  fourth  year  for  Graduate  Study  is  open  to  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  an  advanced  course,  and  several  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are 
open  to  such  persons. 

For  further  information  address  ProL  F.  K.  Sanders,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  has  a  four  years'  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  M.D,  Clinical  Instruction  is  afforded  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital 
and  the  New  Haven  Dispensary,  The  latter  institution,  where  last  year 
rs*ooo  patients  received  treatment,  is  situated  on  the  school  grounds. 

For  circulars  address  Prof.  Herbert  E,  Smith,  Dean  of  the  School. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL  offers  a  three  years*  course*  leading  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  and  fitting  students  for  the  Bar  of  any  state.  The  courses  of  Grad- 
uate Study  lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  I-aws  and  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
The  students  are  afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  observing  the  practice  of  the 
higher  Courts  of  Connecticut, 

For  further  particulars  address  Prof.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Dean  of  the 
School. 
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COMMENT. 

Ngw  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics;   Mr,  Balfour 
and  ProtecHon. 

HE  University  of  Cambridge  adopted  on  the  6th  of  June, 

1903,   a  new  curriciilitni   in   economics  and   associated 

iches  of  political  sciaice,  which  seems  destined  to  produce 

far-reaching  effects  upon  university  education  in  England.    Great 

^  credit  for  this  movement  is  due  to  Professor  Alfred  MarshaUp  who 

^HUtshed  in  1902  liis  Plea  for  the  Creation  of  a  Curriculum  in 

TBonomics.  and  who  has  now  issued  a  small  pamphlet  explain- 

uif  what  has  been  done     From  the  schedule  of  subject s>  printed 

OQ  aDiXher  page  of  this  issue,  it  is  clear  that  the  study  of  eco- 

iJoniicSp  which  has  hitlierto  been  required  only  in  connection  with 

histcrjr  or  the  moral  sciences,  is  now  given  recognition  as  an 

independent  and  important  subject,  with  a  well-defined  course  of 

^Ofk  leading  the  student  to  university  honors,  while  the  require- 

ttBBts  in  French  and  German  indicate  a  commendable  breadth 

in  the  range  of  studies. 

The  details  of  the  new  curriculum  are  to  the  trans-atlantic 
^tierver  not  so  important,  however,  as  the  reasons  for  its  adop- 
The  committee  of  the  Senate  in  dwelling  upon    '*the 
ing  imix>rtance  and  complexity  of  economic  issues  and  their 
connexion  with  political   problems"    do  not  hesitate  to 
that  "hitherto,  however,  the  responsibilities  of  Universities 
respect  have  been  more  fully  recognized  abroad  than  in  this 
11 
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country.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  in  particular,  and  if| 
Germany,  the  subjects  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
commonly  represented  by  a  strong  and  numerous  staff,  and  afford' 
the  main  route  by  which  large  numbers  of  students  obtain  Uni- 
versity Honours  .  .  .  England  on  the  otlier  hand,  which, 
long  held  the  undisputed  leadership  in  Economics,  has  suffered  in 
recent  years  from  the  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  the  study 
of  that  subject  at  the  Universities,  and  from  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  students  who  have  been  able  to  give  it  that  undivided 
attention  which  is  demanded  by  its  growing  breadth  and  diffi- 
culty/' (p.  I . )  Two  classes  of  students  are  expected  to  be  bene- 
fited by  this  change;  those  who  desire  economics  as  a  partial  train* 
ing  for  business  and  public  life,  and  those  who  plan  to  becotne 
professional  economists.  It  is  not  easy  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
classes  by  the  same  course  of  study,  but  Professor  Marshall  thinks 
that  the  curriculum  as  outlined  gives  sufficient  latitude  to  supply 
both  wants.  One  of  the  influences  which  helped  to  move  the 
University  authorities  was  a  resolution  of  the  I^ndon  Chamber 
of  Commerce  expressing  warm  approval  of  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing the  curriculum.  It  is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  assume  that 
international  competition  in  trade,  as  well  as  in  scholarship,  had 
a  part  in  stimulating  Cambridge  to  modernize  its  courses.  And 
it  is  not  without  significance  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  the 
new  curriculum  go^  into  effect  Mr,  Mosely  should  be  personally 
conducting  a  large  party  of  English  educators  to  the  United  States 
in  order  to  study  our  institutions.  Education  would  seem  to 
exist  no  longer  for  the  attainment  of  mere  culture,  admirable 
and  attractive  as  have  been  its  results  in  this  respect  in  the  old 
universities.  It  is  becoming,  to  a  certain  extent,  imbued  w^ith 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  for  it  is  not  so  much  to  benefit  the 
individual  business  man  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  business  prestige 
and  influence  of  England  as  a  whole  that  this  broadeitng  of  the 
studies  is  demanded. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Professor  MarshalFs  plea  with  the 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith  regarding  university 
questions  in  England  twenty-four  years  ago.  In  an  essay  pub- 
lished in  the  Princeton  Reviczv  for  November,  1879,  he  discussed 
what  were  then  the  important  questions,  such  as  celibacy,  religious 
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university  extension,  examinations,  athletics,  coeducatioo, 
ttc,  but  the  curriculum  itself  seemed  to  him  then  fairly  satis- 
factory. '*TiIl  about  five  and  twaity  years  ago/'  he  says,  this 
*'was confined  to  classics  and  mathematics.  Now  physical  science, 
history  and  jurisprudence  are  included  as  optional  subjects  for 
Ibc  final  examinations,  and  admitted  to  equal  honors  with  the  old 
stadies/'  The  subject  of  economics  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned 
by  him  as  among  the  possibilities  of  university  education.  But 
the  past  four  and  twenty  years  have  seen  the  founding  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  the  expansion  of  the  University  of 

Kon  into  an  institution  for  teaching,  and  the  creation  of 
nant  departments  of  economics  in  the  new  universities  of 
llaodiester  and  Birmingham,  The  adoption  of  the  new  curricu- 
hm  ai  Cambridge  shows  that  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  is  still 

18 to  adapt  itself  to  modern  educational  requirements. 
\  IS  no  mere  coincidence  that  Mr  Balfour's  Economic  Nates 
Insular  Free  Trade  should  appear  in  the  year  of  the  adop- 
i  of  the  new  curriculum  at  Cambridge.  Both  spring  from  a 
J^ion  against  that  comfortable  satisfaction  in  past  achieve- 
Ht  which  has  become  a  dominant  note  in  English  life.  The 
mtes,  thciugii  political  in  their  aim,  are  likely  to  be  no  less  edu- 
cational in  their  eflFects  than  the  new  curriculum,  and  the  articles 
whidi  have  already  been  stimulated  by  Mr*  Bal four's  criticism 
*nd  by  the  still  more  aggressive  attitude  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
feiving  the  Cabinet  to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  for  higher 
idatieSf  represent  hut  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  expected  to 
Hp  thoflXMigh  examination  of  the  situation.  The  very  success 
i^ve  trade  in  England  has  been  a  hindrance  to  the  thought 
of  the  country.  Supportetl  as  it  was  by  the  classical  economists 
it  became  a  veritable  shibboleth.  From  a  practical  maxim  of 
policy  it  became  almost  the  center  of  a  philosophical 
m  that  to  be  other  than  a  free  trader  was  to  stamp 
If  15  heterodox  and  uninstructe<-l  in  economics.  So  deep- 
is  this  feeling  that  Mr.  Balfour  himself,  while  doing  his 
to  aim  damaging  criticisms  at  the  free  trade  policy  of 
and  trying  to  prove  that  tlie  country  is  on  the  whole 
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worse  off  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  never  adopted  bee 
trade,  still  stoutly  proclaims  himself  a  free  trader.    It  is  true 
that  the  extreme  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  philosophical  basis  of  the  current  free  trade  doctrine,  has 
been  generally  repudiated  by  English  econcmiists  as  regards  the 
r^^lation  of  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  other  subjects 
of  internal  policy;    but  as  regards  foreign  trade  it  still  holds 
undisputed  sway.     It  is  noticeable  that  among  the  economists 
who  have  thus  far  expressed  themselves  in  print  on  the  subject 
the  historians  seem  to  be  more  inclined  to  favor  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's views  than  the  theoretical  economists.     This  is,  perh^ 
due  to  the  natural  reaction  of  historians  against  the  extreme 
laissez-faire  doctrine,  rather  than  to  any  convictions  that  they 
have  gained  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  protection. 

However  wise  a  policy  may  be,  it  is  unfortunate  to  give  it 
the  character  of  a  creed,  and  the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  free  trade  to  England  has  apparently  been  to  lead  Mr. 
Balfour  to  concentrate  his  criticisms  on  that  one  feature  of  her 
policy.  He  sees  that  certain  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  which  have  a  protective  tariff,  are  making  rapid 
progress  as  compared  with  England.  He  does  not  see  that  those 
countries  have  also  been  foremost  in  stimulating  technical  edua- 
tion  and  intelligent  interprise  on  the  part  of  their  business  men. 
Thus,  while  he  makes  much  of  the  evils  which  England  suf- 
fers from  having  the  surplus  product  of  protective  countries 
"dumped"  upon  her  shores,  he  does  not  explain  how  it  happens 
that  the  British  Government  has  given  important  engineering 
contracts  to  American  firms,  or  why  the  English  railroads  delib- 
erately import  American  locomotives.  Clever  as  his  critidsm 
of  insular  free  trade  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  altogether  too  narrow.       ; 

At  this  stage  of  the  movement  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  posi-  j 
tive  measures  of  reform  because  England's  political  leaders  do  | 
not  yet  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  a  policy.  Mr.  Balfour  appaf'  j 
ently  advocates  retaliatory  tariffs  which  will  put  England  in  ^  \ 
position  to  negotiate  with  other  countries  for  a  reduction  of  theif  ' 
duties.  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  be  carrying  on  his  campaign* 
for  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  the  Colonies.  The  fonntf 
would  seem  to  lay  stress  upon  the  maintenance  of  British  trade; 
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^  latter,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  One  is  mainly 
kMAcioniic,  the  other,  political  in  his  aims.  It  might  easily  happen 
^■1  the  two  measures  would  neutralize  each  other.  For  just 
^■fir  as  retaliatory  duties  may  be  successful  in  giving  a  basis 
"^  negotiation  with  foreign  nations,  they  will  involve  conces- 
^pis  on  the  part  of  England  which  will  undermine  the  advantage 
jjBpreferential  duti^  to  the  Colonies.  And  just  as  far  as  Eng- 
and  is  committed  to  these  preferential  duties  in  favor  of  the 
;  colonies*  it  will  tie  its  hands  in  negotiating  with  foreign  coun- 
tri^s.  The  significant  feature  of  the  whole  campaign  is  not  so 
I  mudi  that  it  involves  the  possibility  of  a  departure  from  the 
fq  of  free  trade,  as  that  it  shows  a  conviction  on  the  part 
Fthc  leading  men  of  England  that  her  commercial  supremacy 
litj  danger  and  that  the  government  must  do  something  to 
sit 

will  be  surprising  if  the  discussion  which  is  being  carried 

[so  actively  does  not  result  in  proving  the  importance  of  the 

Fiental  conditions  of  production  as  compared  with  mere 

stions  of  tariff.     Sir  Robert  Giffen  estimates  the  total  income 

Tthe  United  Kingdom  at  £1,750,000,000.     The  amount  spent 

Ae  population  on  housing  alone  he  puts  at  £223,000,000. 

S  exports  for  the  year  1901  were  £234,000,000.     If  the  above 

tcs  are  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  amount  spent  on 

Kng  alone  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  goods 

ted-     An  addition  of  but  i  per  cent,  to  the  gross  income  of 

^  Kingdom,  which  might  easily  take  place  through  greater 

■fttstiy  or  intelligence  or  cutting  down  the  drink  bill,  or  dimin- 

^Bg  strikes,  would  be  equivalent  to  7  per  cent,  added  to  the 

jHorts,  and  to  a  much  larger  fractional  addition  to  the  profits 

*>  exports, 

fo  illustrate  his  critictsms  of  insular  free  trade,  Mr,  Balfour 

three  imaginary  islands,  one  of  which  is  very  small  in 

and  in  its  productive  capacity,  another  of  which  is  very 

!  and  enjoys  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  products,  while 

occupying  a  position  between  the  two,  is  rich  in  mineral 

but  has  no  natural  monopoly  in  respect  to  the  things 

it  is  best  fitted  to  produce.     This  intermediate  island  is, 

d  toursct  England,  and  he  shows  in  this  hypothetical  case  how 
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such  a  country  may  be  injured  by  the  high  tariff  countries  sui 
rounding  it.  The  danger  certainly  exists  if,  as  assumed  in  tli 
hypothesis,  that  country  possesses  no  advantages  which  make  i1 
products  desired  by  other  countries.  But  no  arrangement  c 
tariffs  will  give  it  such  advantages.  Those  can  be  obtained  onl 
by  applying  more  intelligent  labor,  both  of  direction  and  of  exc 
cution,  to  industry.  When  we  consider  that  every  modem  indua 
trial  country  which  depends  upon  mineral  resources  for  its  wealtl 
is  to  that  extent  living  upon  its  capital,  and  that  in  course  o 
time  these  resources,  hoarded  by  nature  for  its  benefit,  will  b 
sure  to  be  exhausted,  we  must  see  that  the  problem  which  con 
fronts  the  modem  Colbert  is  educational  rather  than  commerdal 
He  must  not  only  aim  to  enable  his  countrymen  to  hold  their  owi 
in  utilizing  and  exporting  its  existing  stores,  but  he  must  alsi 
prepare  them  through  the  applications  of  science  to  find  sub 
stitutes  in  hitherto  unused  forces  of  nature  for  the  resource 
upon  which  they  now  depend. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   CENTRALIZATION    IN    MEXICO, 


MEXICAN  political  institutions  have  usually  been  described 
as  popular  in  form  but  despotic,  or  rather  autocratic,  in 
fact.  Like  most  general  descriptive  formulae,  this  expresses  but 
a  half  truth,  for  the  history  of  the  country  abounds  with  attempts 
to  give  to  the  people  of  the  towns  some  control  over  their  affairs. 
Even  the  early  Spanish  viceroys  recognized  the  corporate  charac* 
ter  of  the  towns  and  gave  to  them  special  powers  and  privileges 
which  were  administered  by  elective  councils.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Cortez  was  to  establish  the  Spanish  'municipio"  in  Vera 
Cruz,  His  onward  marcli  towards  Mexico  City  is  marked  by 
the  establishment  of  local  institutions  similar  to  those  existing 
in  the  mother  country.  When  compared  with  the  absolutism  of 
the  Spanish  colonial  government,  the  form  of  local  government 
established  was  surprisingly  liberal.  The  ayuntamientos  or  elec- 
tive town  councils  were  given  a  fair  measure  of  control  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  municipality.  Throughout  the  colonial 
period  the  form  of  local  government  remained  practically 
unchanged.  The  turmoil  of  political  life,  which  marked  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  independence;  the  long 
series  of  revolutions  and  changes  in  form  of  government,  were 
mirrored  in  the  local  institutions  of  the  country.  Each  repub- 
lican period  was  accompanied  by  attempts  to  introduce  some  form 
of  popular  government  into  the  tovvms.  In  no  case,  however,  did 
the  zeal  for  democratic  institutions  go  beyond  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  in  the  election  of  the  town  councils.  The  adminis- 
trative control  of  the  State  authorities  over  local  affairs  remained 
practically  the  same  under  the  Republic  as  during  the  colonial  and 
imperial  periods,  comparatively  little  freedom  of  action  being 
granted  to  the  municipal  councils. 

The  government  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic  was  one  of 
the  most  delicate  problems  with  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1856  had  to  deal  For  some  time  it  looked  as  if  no  agreement 
could  he  reached.  The  Federal  District,  in  which  the  City  of 
Mexico  is  situateiL  occupies  somewhat  the  same  relationship  to 
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the  Federal  Government  as  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
national  government.  It  is  a  territory  containing  nearly  dftecfi 
hundred  square  kilometers,  in  which  some  twenty  towns,  cxcla- 
sive  of  the  capital  city,  are  situated.  The  main  question  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  called  upon  to  decide  was  the 
degree  of  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  city  and  the  other  towns  located  in  the  District 
The  enthusiasm  for  democratic  institutions  whidi  dominated  the 
Assembly  was  such  that  every  attempt  to  abandon  the  elective 
principle  in  the  selection  of  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
towns  was  doomed  to  failure.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
constitutional  provision  as  finally  adopted  required  the  Federal 
Government  in  organizing  the  District  to  provide  for  the  election 
by  popular  vote  of  the  governing  authorities  and  the  judicial 
officers  of  the  towns.  Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
adhered  to  the  strict  letter  of  this  requirement,  it  has  been  able 
gradually  to  acquire  control  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  tovvTis  and 
especially  of  the  capital  city  through  the  introduction  of  two 
administrative  principles,  which,  however  distasteful  to  the  radi- 
cals of  1856,  do  not  violate  any  of  the  constitutional  requirements. 
The  Congress  first  provided  for  the  appointment  of  certain  officers 
by  the  President  who  should  act  as  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who  were  entrusted  with  functions  which  gave  to  them 
great  power  in  local  affairs.  The  second  principle,  whtcli  was 
intended  to  re-enforce  the  control  established  by  the  first,  required 
the  local  authorities  of  all  the  towns  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  more  important  decisions  affect- 
ing local  policy.  With  the  basis  of  organization  thus  fixed,  the 
Congress  proceeded  to  divide  the  Federal  District  into  four  pre- 
fectures, which  included  all  the  towns  except  the  capital  city.  At 
the  head  of  each  of  these  divisions  a  prefect  was  placed  whose 
main  function  was  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  district  and 
who  acted  as  agent  of  the  central  government  in  all  matters 
involving  administrative  control  over  local  officials.  These  pre- 
fects were  directly  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  Federal 
District,  who  was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
In  Mexico  City  the  governor  exercised  the  same  functions  as  the 
prefects  in  the  districts.     The  entire  local  police  force  was  placed 
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tjnder  his  charge.     In  fact  he  was  made  responsible  for  every- 
ihiBg  affecting  the  goocl  order  and  safety  of  the  city. 

The  local  representative  assemblies  retained  control  of  all  the 
puMic  works  and  public  utilities,  the  capital  city  receiving  the 
same  treatment  in  this  respect  as  the  other  towns  of  the  Federal 
District.  Owing  to  the  division  of  authority  between  so  many 
_diffcrent  organs,  the  system  proved  amibersome  and  led  to  a 
vement  to  bring  the  capital  city,  and  in  fact  the  entire  Federal 
ict,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central  government, 
provision  of  article  seventy-two  of  the  Constitution — cited 
ve — ^proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  such  change.  The 
\  step  to  be  taken  was,  therefore,  a  constitutional  amendment. 
[November,  1900,  the  President  submitted  to  the  Federal  Con- 
Ss  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  was  designed  to 
the  government  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Federal 
rict*  The  amendment  as  finally  approved  by  the  Congress 
Jed  the  section  requiring  the  election  of  municipal  and 
fetal  officers,  substituting  therefor  the  following  clause; — 
ngress  shall  have  power  to  legislate  in  all  matters  concerning 
I  Federal  District  and  Territories.*' 

.  few  days  after  the  acceptance  of  this  amendment  (December 
[1900),  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  giving  to  the  Execu- 
tthc  power  so  to  change  the  form  of  government  of  the  capital 
iS  to   reduce  the  municipal   council   to   the  status  of  a 
DOQSidtittg  body  witli  no  direct  powers  of  administration.     This 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Executive,  which  would  be 
^piifestly  unconstitutional  under  our  form  of  government*  has 
IPbi  sudi  deep  root  in  Mexican  political  practice,  that  some  of 
fte  mo^t  important  laws  are  now  formulated  and  put  into  opera- 
tion by  the  Executive.     The  only  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
JHttident  is  that  he  shall  render  account  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Hbe  hix^  made  of  this  power*     This  is  usually  done  after  the 
^B  has  been  put  into  operation,  and  thus  involves  practical 
I^Biqtitshment  by  the  legislative  authority  of  its  fundamental 
^Pbcraiive  function.     In  this  particular  case  the  President  fixed 
^b  IS  the  date  on  which  the  new  act  should  take  effect.     By 
^■time  the  Congress  meets  in  September  the  administrative 
^■■^ttioci  will  have  been  completely  effected,  so  tliat  eveti 
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:f  the  Congress  desired,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossibk 
D>  restore  the  status  quo  ante.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  law 
itscif  :5  mx  submitted  for  discussion.  The  President  contents 
himself  with  a  general  statement  as  to  the  use  made  of  the  power 
•ieiegatei  ti>  him.  This  statement  is  usually  approved  without 
a  'iisscrting  voice. 

As  yet  no  Mexican  publicist  has  attempted  to  explain  how  this 
practice  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  provision  of  the  Gwistitu- 
t:on.^  which  provides  tor  the  separation  of  executive,  Icjgislative 
and  judicial  authority  and  expressly  forbids  their  ccMnbination  in 
any  person  or  body  corporate  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
crxle  of  procedure  makes  provision  for  the  adjudication  of  a 
question  of  this  character  by  the  Federal  courts.  Their  ju^isdi^ 
tion  is  limited  to  cases  involving  ( i )  the  infringement  by  the 
public  authorities  of  indi\'idual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  CcMistitu- 
tion;  (2)  the  encroachment  of  the  Federal  authority  upon  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States,  and  (3)  the  encroachment  by  the 
States  upon  the  domain  of  Federal  powers.  The  violation  of 
article  fifty  involved  in  the  delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
Executive  could  not  be  brought  within  any  of  these  three  classes; 
in  other  words,  it  lacks  a  constitutional  sanction.  The  implica- 
tion contained  in  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive  to 
reorganize  the  administration  of  the  Federal  District  was  that 
the  governing  authority  should  be  appointed  by  and  made 
responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  new  system, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  carried  this 
I)rinciple  to  its  logical  consequences. 

The  Federal  District  is  divided  into  thirteen  municipalities, 
all  of  which  are  placed  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  This  principle  is  emphasized  in  order 
clearly  to  establish  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  immediate  governing  power  is  vested  in  three  officials 
(losi|riiate(l;  the  Governor  of  the  District,  the  President  of  dw 
Superior  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Director  General  of  Public 
Works.  All  these  officers  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Kcpiihlic  and  may  be  removed  by  him  at  will.  To  each  of  them 
incU^pcndent  powers  of  administration  are  given.  The  most 
*  Mexican  Constitution,  Title  III,  Art.  50. 
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important  power  of  the  Governor  of  the  District  is  the  ccmtrol 
over  the  police  service  and  penal  institutions.  He  also  exercises 
a  considerable  number  of  subordinate  functions,  such  as  the 
supervision  of  all  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  the 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  the  care  of  the  civil  registry 
and  the  supervision  over  all  public  celebrations.  The  Director 
General  of  Public  Works  is  given  control  throughout  the  Federal 
District  of  the  water  supply,  highways,  parks  and  promaiades, 
public  lighting,  drainage,  street  cleaning,  c^neteries,  abattoirs,  and 
markets.  The  powers  of  the  President  of  the  Superior  Board 
of  Health  include  all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Federal  District.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  respec- 
tive functions  of  these  officials,  the  decision  is  left  to  the  Federal 
Cabinet  officer  whose  jurisdiction  covers  the  matter  in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  independent  functions  exercised  by  each, 
these  three  officials  constitute  a  governing  board  to  which  the 
following  functions  are  assigned: 

1st.  To  formulate  and  submit  to  the  Federal  Secretary  of 
Government  the  details  of  administrative  organization  for  the 
District. 

2d.  To  submit  to  the  same  official  the  regulations  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  District. 

3d,  To  formulate  and  propose  to  the  Secretary  of  Government 
plans  for  the  execution  of  important  public  works  involving  the 
interests  of  more  than  one  municipality  of  the  District. 

4th.  To  adjust  the  terms  of  contracts  for  such  works  and 
prepare  the  same  for  submission  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
central  government. 

5th.  To  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment the  decrees  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the 
District. 

6th.  To  revise,  amend  or  revoke  the  decisions  of  any  of  its 
members  in  their  respective  fields,  w^hai  such  decisions  are  called 
into  question  by  complaint  of  officials  or  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  Governing  Council  are  required  to  reside 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  within  the  limits  of  the  city  have 
immediate  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  within  their 
respective  spheres  of  action.     As  the  executive  head  of  each  of 
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the  other  twenty  municipalities  of  the  District,  there  is  a  prefect 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Repubhc,  The  members  of  tlic 
Governing  Council  of  the  Federal  District  are  the  direct  adminis- 
trative superiors  of  the  prefects;  in  fact  the  latter  occupy  the 
position  of  executive  agents  of  this  CotinciL  It  is  importaixt  to 
point  out  that  the  term  municipality  in  Mexican  administration 
does  not  correspond  exactly  to  our  concept  of  the  term.  It  is 
a  territorial  division  corresponding  to  the  French  commune  and 
including  rural  as  well  as  urban  sections.  In  fact,  each  of  the 
municipalities  included  in  the  new  organization  contains  a  number 
of  towns.  The  law  provides  that  the  prefects  shall  live  in  the 
town  from  which  the  respective  sub-districts  take  their  names. 

The  necessity  of  providing  some  form  of  executive  organiza- 
tion for  the  smaller  towns  included  in  each  municipality  led  to 
the  insertion  of  a  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  police 
commissioner  for  each  of  the  towns  inckideil  within  rauni- 
cipalities  of  the  Federal  District.  These  commissioners  are 
responsible  to  the  prefects  for  the  good  order  of  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

The  highly  centralized  character  of  the  new  organization,  both 
in  the  appointment  of  officials  and  in  the  control  over  local 
policy  in  the  Federal  District,  is  clearly  shown  in  articles  thirty- 
seven  and  forty-four  of  the  new  law.  Article  thirty*seven  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  Government,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Cabinet^  full  power  to  revise,  amend  or  revoke  any  orders, 
regulations  or  ordinances  passed  by  the  Governing  Board  or  any 
of  its  members  or  by  the  prefects.  Article  forty-four  vests  in 
the  President  of  the  Republic  the  appointment  of  all  officials  in 
the  executive  department  of  the  Federal  District  and  gives  him 
unrestricted  power  of  removal  With  both  executive  and  I^isla- 
tive  powers  vested  in  the  Governing  Board  and  in  its  individua] 
members  as  heads  of  departments,  it  would  seem  that  the  local 
representative  assemblies  would  be  little  more  than  ornamental 
luxuries.  The  framers  of  the  law  resorted  to  every  possible 
device  of  phraseology  in  order  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
new  organization  preserves  popular  government.  Each  of  the 
municipaHties  of  the  Federal  District  is  provided  with  a  local 
town  council  chosen  by  electors  selected  by  popular  suffrage* 
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The  number  of  members  of  the  town  coiincils  elected  by  this 
indirect  system  varies  from  twenty-one  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  seven  in  the  smaller  municipalities*  These  local  representative 
assemblies  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  consulting  bodies,  vvitn 
power  to  suggest  improvements  in  municipal  services  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  to  the  Secretary  of  Government,  to  the 
Governing  Board  and  to  the  heads  of  executive  departments.  In 
a  few  cases  specified  in  the  law  the  negative  recommendation  of 
tlie  tow^n  council  on  a  question  of  local  policy  carries  with  it 
greater  force.     These  cases  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Whenever  a  contract  for  public  work  covers  a  period  of 
five  years  or  more  in  its  performance  and  when  the  amount 
involved  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  (about  $41,600 
gold), 

2d.  Or  when  such  contract  provides  for  annual  payments 
exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  pesos  (about  $10,400  gold). 

The  effect  of  a  n^^tive  recommendation  on  such  contracts  is 
to  recommit  the  matter  to  the  executive  authority  proposing  the 
contract.  If  after  submitting  a  new  contract  or  resubmitting 
the  oldp  no  agreement  is  reached,  a  period  of  four  months  is  per- 
mitted to  elapse  with  a  view  to  securing  agreement.  If  no  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  the  town  council  can  only  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  contract  by  a  three- fourths  vote.  If  such  a 
majority  is  secured,  the  whole  matter  is  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  for  final  decision. 

In  order  to  add  somewhat  to  the  appearance  of  power,  the 
(Governing  Board  and  the  heads  of  executive  departments  are 
required,  before  taking  final  action  in  certain  s|>ecified  cases,  to 
secure  the  opinion  of  the  town  councils  concerned.  But  in  no 
case  is  such  opinion  binding. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  with  reference  to  the  granting 
of  franchises  are  w^orthy  of  attention.  All  such  grants  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Communication  and  Public 
Works — a  Federal  Cabinet  officer.  Before  making  such  grant 
the  Secretary  is  compelled  to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  of  the  local  representative  assemblies  of  the  towns 
interested.  If  any  of  these  bodies  express  themselves  as  apposed 
to  the  franchise  grant,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  for  final  decision. 
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In  spite  of  the  revolutionary  change  woriccd  by  the  new  law, 
there  was  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  organized  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Federal  District.  In  any  other 
great  metropolitan  center  such  a  destruction  of  every  vestige  of 
local  self-government  would  have  furnished  ample  material  for 
political  agitation.  The  fact  that  the  change  was  made  almost 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
people  is  an  indication  of  the  tremendous  hold  that  President  Dial 
has  acquired  on  the  people  and  the  implicit  confidence  inspired 
by  all  his  acts.  Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  the  new 
municipal  law  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
popular  institutions  have  not  as  yet  taken  deep  root  in  Mexico, 
and  that  changes  in  the  direction  of  extreme  centralization  can 
still  be  made  without  arousing  popular  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  popular  government. 

L.  S.  RowE. 
Mexico  City. 
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MUCH  of  the  internal  financial  disorder  of  Russia  may  be 
traced  to  its  land  tenures.  In  round  numbers,  of 
890,000*000  acres  considered  fit  for  culture  in  European  Russia, 
290,000,000  belong  to  the  state,  or  to  the  imperial  family. 
26o,ooo»ooo  to  private  owners,  and  340,000,000  to  village  com* 
munities.  This  last  makes  the  bulk  of  the  land  under  cuHivation, 
for  much  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  government  and  to  private 
owners  is  not  tilled  because,  as  is  largely  the  case  with  government 
holdings,  it  lies  in  regions  scantily  populated  because  either  sani- 
arid  or  semi-arctic;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  the  case  with 
much  of  the  land  of  the  nobility,  because  Russian  laborers  are 
as  a  rule  so  time-serving  that  except  in  the  most  fertile  districts 
it  is  difficult  to  pay  even  Russian  wages  for  field  hands  and  make 
both  ends  meet  In  the  Black  Earth  Belt,  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Russia,  much  of  the  land  of  the  nobility  is  leased  to  peasants, 
but  outside  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  find  tenants  who  will  pay, 
although  all  over  Russia  a  cry  goes  up  from  the  peasantry  for 
more  land.  At  the  time  of  the  emancipation  they  felt  aggrieved 
that  all  the  lands  of  the  nobility  were  not  given  to  them.  By  their 
tradition,  the  lands  belonged  to  them  collectively,  and  the  nobility 
were  only  the  task-masters  set  over  them  by  the  Czar.  Now  this 
old  idea  seems  to  be  cropping  out  again  in  the  recent  threats  of 
the  peasajits  to  seize  the  unoccupied  lands  in  Simbirsk,  and  the 
neighboring  provinces  along  the  Volga.  Some  little  progress  has 
been  achieved  in  the  way  of  putting  more  land  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry,  by  loans  advanced  to  them  by  the  Peasant's  Bank, 
a  government  institution,  to  enable  them  to  buy  land  from 
indivitlual  owners  or  from  the  government ;  but  very  few  of  them 
care  enough  for  the  future  to  induce  them  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  in  many  instances,  especially  of  late,  peasant  buyers  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  authorities  are 
reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  letting  them  k^p  their  land  without 
paying  for  it  or  depriving  them  of  what  they  have  paid,  with 
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ccMisequent  discouragement  of  others.  For  five  years  back,  the 
budgets  estimate  on  the  average  only  about  $300,000  a  year  for 
gross  receipts  on  sales  of  government  lands.  Of  the  enormous 
amounts  of  lands  of  the  nobility  whidi  have  been  foreclosed  on 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  said  that  ahnost  all  has  gone  at 
nominat  prices  to  wealthier  members  of  the  merchant  class  who 
have  been  bitten  with  the  idea  of  becoming  g^eat  landholders. 
and  have  endeavored  to  succeed  by  introducing  American  agricul- 
tural  machinery,  and  by  working  on  a  larger  scale.  This  offers 
a  possibility  of  better  success,  but  it  is  said  that  the  constant 
blackmail  by  officials  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  ruin  of 
machinery  by  ill  will  or  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  laborers, 
have  often  caused  these  attempts  to  fail  also.  In  Sib«-ia,  wha*e 
land  is  plenty  and  the  peasant  buys  machinery  to  lighten  his 
own  labor,  it  is  different;  but  in  European  Russia,  with  which 
alone  this  article  deals  except  for  specific  instances,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  much  improvement  could  take  place  without  so 
complete  a  change  from  the  present  order  as  would  amount  to  a 
revolution,  and  could  probably  only  be  produced  by  one.  The 
distress  among  land-holders  is  so  great  that  since  the  first  part 
of  this  article  was  written,  Minister  Witte  has  been  compelled 
to  advance  about  $36,000,000  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nobility  to 
prevent  wholesale  bankruptcy. 

When  the  serfs  were  emancipated  in  1861,  to  provide  them  a 
livelihood,  the  Czar  took  from  the  nobility  about  half  their  land 
holdings,  with  equivalent  amounts  from  the  imperial  domains. 
To  prevent  the  serfs  from  being  swindled  out  of  all  their  prop- 
erty,  he  then  gave  this  land,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the  com- 
munes, of  which  there  are  about  108,000,  thus  establishing  on  a 
stupendous  scale  the  system  that  so  many  theorists  have  been 
urging  without  a  notion  that  it  was  being  tried  by  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  Europe.  This  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  traditional  tenure  among  the  peasantry.  As  if  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  Henry  George,  these  communities  were 
then  charged  with  taxes  considered  equivalent  to  the  full  value 
of  their  lands,  to  pay  the  bonds  given  to  the  nobility  in  paymesit 
for  their  lands  (amounting  on  the  average  to  about  $3-50  per 
acre  less  the  amounts  of  mortgages  to  government  institutions, 
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B£h  averaged  about  $1,25),  on  the  basis  that  6  per  ceiit,  per 
Bm  would  cover  principal  aiid  interest  of  the  5  per  cent. 
lis  in  fifty  years.     The  land  taken  from  government  domains 
was  valued  lower  as  a  rule,  but  similar  charges  were  made  to 

Iensate  the  government*  The  quantity  of  land  thus  held 
ic  communes  has  varied  Httle  from  what  it  was  forty  years 
The  communes  seem  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  divide  their 
permanenily  among  the  individual  members  of  the  commune, 
■to  very  few  have  done  so,  probably  owing  to  the  peasant's  innate 
^Kdon  of  any  new  proposal  from  any  quarter.  In  the  mean- 
^■^  the  population  of  European  Russia  has  increased  nearly 
^■er  cent.  An  official  estimate  made  in  December,  1902,  places 
^■t  116,000,000.  In  1876,  according  to  Wallace,  less  than 
^Bo«ooo  lived  in  towns  exceeding  10,000  inhabitants.  Mos- 
um  and  St.  Petersburg  have  each  gained  about  50  per  cent. 
then,  and  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns  have 
more  rapidly,  but  even  so  probably  we  shall  not  exaggerate 
"calling  the  rural  population  100,000,000.  This  leaves  at 
liraent  in  the  hands  of  the  communes  only  about  three  and 
s-balf  acres  per  head  of  rural  population,  or  say  twenty  acres 
|6unily.  In  much  of  the  country,  methods  of  cultivation 
link  improvement  over  those  described  by  Wallace  twenty- 
years  ago,  though  it  is  better  near  Moscow,  and  much  of 
nd  is  being  exhausted  by  almost  continuous  cultivation 
fertilizers. 
as  the  herds  are  pastured  together,  and  except  as  in  a 
aces  the  hay  crop  is  cured  in  common  and  then  divided, 
3unal  lands  seem  everywhere  to  be  distributed  to  indi- 
for  working.  Methods  of  distribution  vary  greatly, 
rver,  from  place  to  place,  being  regulated  by  the  communes 
themselves*  In  the  south,  where  the  fields  are  not 
tenures  are  generally  short,  and,  in  many  places  at 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  custom  for  the  same  land  to  be 
twice  in  succession  to  one  member  of  the  commune.  In 
1 1  lia%*e  been  assured  by  Russians  that  this  is  law,  but  I 
that  I  have  good  grounds  for  stating  that  it  is  only  local 
The  hardships  of  constant  changes  are  much  tes  in 

than  they  would  be  with  us,  for  it  is  only  the  agricultural 
It 
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land  which  is  thus  held  in  ccmimon.  Each  family  has  its  house 
and  garden  plot  in  the  village  in  which  all  members  of  the  cxwd- 
mune  have  their  dwellings,  and  these  are  owned  in  severalty  and 
descend  by  inheritance,  so  that  change  of  allotment  does  na 
mean  moving;  but  other  drawbacks  to  the  communal  system  ar 
severe. 

The  distance  to  be  traveled  daily  from  home  to  the  fields  i 
an  important  matter  where  all  the  peasantry  live  in  vill^ 
These  villages  now  average  just  about  i,ooo  souls.  This  prot 
ably  makes  an  average  walk  to  and  from  the  fields  of  about  on 
and  one-half  miles  each  way  daily  for  the  workers,  and  take 
up  at  least  an  hour  out  of  the  day.  Matters  are  often  worse  tha 
this.  I  have  known  personally  of  peasants  tilling  fields  five  c 
six  miles  from  where  they  live.  Where  there  are  patches  c 
forest  or  of  sandy  desert,  or  of  swamp,  matters  are  somctinM 
even  worse.  These  cover  immense  areas  in  Russia,  though  tk 
remaining  forests  are  mainly  where  they  are  of  least  use.  Tt 
idea  that  time  is  money  was  left  out  of  the  Russian. 

I  thought  at  first  that  the  reason  why  I  saw  the  souther 
peasants  carting  away  their  barnyard  refuse  to  dump  into  tb 
rivers,  was  that  they  did  not  want  to  see  their  successors  profi 
by  their  fertilization  of  the  fields.  Such  jealousy  is  certainl; 
common  among  the  peasants,  and  is  an  instructive  commentar] 
on  communism,  but  there  seemed  in  this  case  to  be  anothci 
dominant  cause  which  is  scarcely  less  serious  in  view  of  the  stub 
born  tenacity  with  which  the  muzhik  clings  to  the  few  ideas  whid 
enter  his  head.  This  is  the  idea,  widely  prevalent  in  southcn 
Russia,  that  manure  burns  the  land. 

In  much  of  the  country,  the  annual  communal  charges  for  th 
land  (averaging  about  ii  cents  an  acre  on  former  govemmd 
land  and  about  i8  cents  on  that  formerly  owned  by  the  nobility 
are  more  than  by  Russian  culture  it  is  easy  to  extract  from  tl 
land  beyond  a  bare  living  for  the  cultivator,  so  that  all  are  eag" 
to  avoid  their  allotments  and  the  charges  accompanying,  but  i 
one  is  allowed  to  escape  without  composition.  Russian  law  fo 
bids  a  peasant  to  sleep  thirty  miles  away  from  home  without 
passport,  granted  by  the  local  authorities  and  liable  to  be  revok* 
by  them  at  any  time.     Of  late,  Minister  Witte  has  had  providi 
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lor    each  peasant  the  right  to  a  passport  allowing  one  year's 

leave  of  absence,  apparently  on  condition  that  his  share  of  the 

tiKCS  is  paid.     As  e\^ery  member  of  a  commune  is  liable  for  the 

arrears  of  every  other  member  and  as  two  years  ago  16  per  cent, 

of  tile  cotTinmnes  either  had  shown  arrears  of  taxes  for  each  of 

the  five  preceding  years  or  else  had  a  net  default  in  that  period 

equivalent  to  at  least  one  year's  dues,  this  limitation  is  important 

The  great  ukase  of  last  March  promised  to  provide  for  the 

inilivirjual  the  right  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  commune 

io  as  to  take  up  some  other  occupation  unhampered,  but  execution 

of  this  promise  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  par^, 

snd  even  oUierwise  this  relief  seems  likely  to  meet  with  such 

blind  opposition  from  the  other  members  of  the  commune  as  to 

bec^^fiie  nugatory*     This  ukase  expressly  reaffirms  the  communal 

system,  and  thus  probably  more  than  offsets  all  good  to  be  accom- 

plisheii  by  it.     Advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  to  forgive  ostenta- 

tiotisly  to  the  peasantry  about  $72,000,000  worth  of  uncollectible 

\x%  of  taxes,  and  this  has  served  as  an  argtunent  to  show  that 

lovemment  is  justified  in  issuing  a  new  loan.     The  amount 

forgiven  amounts  to  the  total  communal  land  dues  from  the 

ry  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

This  indiscriminate  taxation  falls  heavily  on  those  who  have 

ing  to  lose,  making  each  liable  for  the  dues  of  the  whole 

unity,     A   man's  last  horse  and  some  other  things  are 

ipt  from  sale  for  taxes,  but  it  is  difficult  in  much  of  Russia 

to  make  any  other  accumulation.     Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 

thit  some  large  village  seem  not  to  have  a  single  store,  but  the 

tmiversal  interference  of  the  government  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Siviich  states  that  not  even  a  grocery  can  be  opened  in  Russia 

iiHtboiit  a  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance* 

The  ordinary  system  of  culture  in  the  north  is  one  of  rotation, 
%  ivhich  tlie  communal  lands  arc  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
•liidi  each  in  turn  is  used  one  year  for  winter  wheat  or 
*Jt  the  next  for  summer  crops  and  the  third  for  pasture.  There 
»c»hai  also  a  common  pasture  which  is  not  divided.  This  sub- 
fcdcs  the  liokling  of  each  individual  into  three  small  plots  and 
^Mnctimes  into  six,  if  there  happens  to  be  a  variation  in  the 
<Nity  of  the  soit  so  that  each  share  is  supposed  to  contain  both 
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varieties.  Formerly  the  patriarchal  system  held  very  largely  in 
Russia.  Taxation  is  assessed  periodically  on  the  communes 
according  to  the  nimiber  of  males  of  all  ages  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  h.ead  of  a  sept  would  accept  as  an  individual  the  number 
of  shares  of  the  taxes  ascribed  by  the  commune  to  his  housdiold, 
and  assume  the  direction  of  the  household  together  with  the 
allotments  of  land,  one  of  which  goes  with  each  share  of  taxatioo. 
This  gave  larger  units  of  land,  and  therefore  allowed  more  eco- 
nominal  working,  but  ever  since  the  emancipation  the  younger 
men  have  been  growing  more  restive,  and  more  and  more  have 
demanded  separate  houses  and  separate  allotments  with  the  effect 
of  still  further  subdividing  the  plots  and  making  the  use  of 
machinery  almost  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  is  more  surpris- 
ing at  first  than  to  see  the  number  of  new  houses  gfoing  up  in  the 
villages  all  over  Russia,  while  a  decrease  in  rural  population 
seems  to  characterize  all  fully  settled  civilized  countries.  Im- 
proved agricultural  machinery  has  rendered  elsewhere  less  labor 
necessary  than  formerly  per  acre  of  land  for  the  same  degree 
of  culture,  while  in  Russia  subdivision  increases  the  amount 

The  total  land  fit  for  culture  in  Russia,  as  mentioned  above, 
is  890,000,000  acres,  which  with  100,000,000  of  rural  population 
gives  8.9  acres  per  head.  Assuming  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  state 
is  fit  for  culture.  New  York  had,  in  1900,  25,200,000  acres  for 
2,352,000  inhabitants  of  towns  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants, 
or  10.7  acres  per  head  of  rural  population.  Further  west,  where 
the  country  is  much  smoother  than  in  New  York,  allowing  10 
per  cent,  for  untillable  land,  we  find  in  Ohio  9.0  acres  per  head 
of  rural  population,  10.7  in  Indiana,  12.4  in  Illinois,  and  i/i 
in  Iowa.  This  is  probably  the  richest  agricultural  district  in  the 
United  States  and  in  some  respects  corresponds  with  the  Blade 
Earth  Belt  in  Russia,  where  the  population  is  thickest.  In  all 
these  States  a  far  higher  proportion  of  the  rural  population  is 
engaged  in  other  than  agricultural  pursuits  than  in  Russia,  and 
a  far  higher  state  of  cultivation  is  maintained,  though  in  every 
one  there  is  more  land  per  head  of  rural  population. 

The  population  of  European  Russia  is  now  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  1,600,000  a  year.  There  is  plenty  of  available  land  in  Siberia* 
but  the  peasants  have  not  the  means  to  migrate  thither.     It  wou0 
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ht  a  terrible  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  country  to  transport,  say 
4,000  a  day  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  Siberia,  and  provide 
them  witb  the  means  of  earning  their  living  there;  but  unless 
some  radical  change  occurs  they  must  soon  reach  absolute  starva- 
tion at  home  instead  of  the  condition  of  insufficient  nourishment 
to  which  the  peasant  is  accustomed,  and  Russia  must  show  a 
steady  decrease  in  grain  available  for  export,  as  the  country  has 
already  more  population  than  can  be  employed  profitably  in  such 
agriculture.  In  fact,  the  conditions  seem  to  be  reproducing  them- 
selves which  in  the  Dark  Ages  drove  horde  after  horde  of  bar- 
barians to  overflow  Western  Europe  from  these  same  plains*  A 
much  denser  population  might  earn  more  than  such  a  living  by 
intensive  cultivation,  but  this  could  only  be  brought  about  by 
education  of  the  peasantry.  The  government  is  well  aware  of 
the  backward  state  of  agriculture,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  it 
improved,  but  many  of  the  ministers  are  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out  at  a  distance,  the  recent  upheaval 
in  the  Russian  cabinet  by  which  Minister  Witte  was  relieved 
from  the  portfolio  of  Finance,  and  given  what  seems  to  be  the 
merely  honorary  position  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
while  Count  von  Lammsdorf  is  to  retire  from  the  management 
>f  fordgn  affairs,  and  General  Kouropotkin  from  the  war  depart- 
^inent,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  liberal 
and  reactionary  factions  in  Russia,  in  which  the  reactionary 
elements  headed  by  Pobiedonostzeff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  von  Plehve,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  seem  to 
have  triumphed. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country  at  large  is  opposed 
to  any  improvement  in  general  education.  The  enormous  horde 
of  petty  government  employees  known  as  the  chinovniks,  or 
*'men  of  rank/'  are  hated  by  the  peasantry,  and  in  general,  each 
of  them  feels  that  he  would  lose  something  of  his  importance 
if  the  peasant  rose  to  as  high  a  degree  of  prosperity  or  intelligence 
as  his  own.  The  way  the  authorities  commonly  treat  attempts 
to  educate  the  people  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  friend  who 
employed  thousands  of  workmen.  He  determined  to  start  a 
night  school  for  their  benefit.     He  arranged  with  the  school- 
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master  in  the  place  to  teach  them,   and  then  applied  to  the 
authorities  for  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse.     **0h  1  a  night  school.        ' 
Excellent  idea,  but  you  will  have  to  apply  to  the  Ispra\Tiik  for  ^ 
a  permit,'*     Application  to  the  Ispravnik  resulted  in  reference  to  H 
the  governor  of  the  province.     This  worthy  also  commended  so  " 
benevolent  a  scheme  and  promised  the  permit  at  once,  only  he  felt 
obliged  to  introduce  the  condition  that  the  Pope,  or  village  priest, 
should  give  the  instruction  three  nights  in  the  week.     My  friend, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  told  me  that  he  then  felt  inclined  to  give 
up  the  whole  affair,  but  he  reasoned  that  after  all  the  people 
need  not  come  for  the  Papers  night  unless  they  wanted  to,  and 
it  would  only  make  the  difference  of  a  small  salary  to  the  Pope. 
He  really  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  people^  so  he  went  ahead 
after  all     The  school  opened  with  120  pupils,  but  the  number 
soon  dwindled  to  about  70.     Some  of  these  were  really  making 
fair  progress  when  there  came  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever* 
and  he  sent  to  have  the  school  closed  to  avoid  spreading  the 
disease*     Word  came  back  that  a  permit  was  necessary  to  close 
the  school,  whereupon  he  marched  down  in  person  and  inquired 
whether  a  permit  was  necessary  for  him   to  stop  paying  the 
teacher?      As   even   the   officials  could  hardly   claim    this,    he 
answered,  *'Very  well,  then,     I  will  not  pay  the  bills  any  more/ 
and  the  school  came  to  an  end  without  a  permit 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  government  when  its  path 
runs  counter  to  the  views  of  the  chinovniks  are  something  incom- 
prehensible to  one  w^ho  has  not  had  experience  with  a  servile 
population.  These  functionaries  seem  to  look  upon  themselves 
in  general  as  being  entirely  above  the  ordinary  law*  Each  in 
his  sphere  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  enforce  the  application 
of  a  law  or  not  as  it  pleases  him  and  to  interpret  it  according 
to  his  own  ideas.  From  such  tyranny  there  is  almost  no  redress, 
and  it  ordinarily  remains  unknown,  , 

According  to  G.  Savitch  in  the  French  Revue  of  August,  ^| 
1902,  there  were  then,  with  the  exception  of  official  gazettes,  ^^ 
only  ninety  newspapers  in  the  whole  Russian  Empire.  Not  all 
of  these  are  dailies,  and  they  are  so  hemmed  in  by  the  official 
censor  that  they  very  seldom  venture  to  comment  on  local  official 
misdoings,  though  they  sometimes  make  up  for  this  by  sending 
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rs  describing  local  corruption  to  newspapers  printed  in  other 
s,  as  t]ie  censors  are  by  no  means  so  severe  on  comments  on 
lers  taking  place  outside  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  frequently 
in  the  atmosphere  of  everlasting  intrigue  which  hangs 
aU  Russia,  that  the  administration  of  one  province  is  not 
rilling  to  profit  by  matters  which  are  to  the  discredit,  even  in 
»a,  of  the  administration  of  other  provinces;  but  the  small 
liters  of  everyday  oppression,  which  in  the  aggregate  are  more 
Dftant  than  the  few  greater  ill-doings,  are  seldom  sufficiently 
tling  to  make  it  worth  while  for  any  but  a  local  paper  to 
sider  them. 

tie  of  the  very  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  actual 
ninistration  has  to  contend  is  its  absolute  lack  of  trustworthy 
ation.     Any  official  report  reaching  headquarters,  unless 
Rpftial  commission  has  been  sent  to  take  testimony  on  the  spot, 
kdy  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  half  a  dozen  f unc- 
les, all  of  them  interested  in  suppressing  the  actual  condi- 
and  each  one  is  likely  to  have  made  some  modification,  so 
;  when  it  reaches  headquarters,  after  a  lapse  of  many  months 
vol  years,  the  original  information  has  been  so  distorted  as 
five  no  trustworthy  results* 
Jnquestionably  an  untrammelled  press  would  go  over  into  wild 
in  Russia  to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
Yellow  journalism  in  this  country  is  bad,  though  on  the 
J  our  press  is  dignified  as  compared  with  that  of  France;  but 
even  the  anti*semitic  journals  of  Paris  would  be  mod- 
f  compared  with  Russian  expressions  in  case  the  censor  were 
[tressed,  and  tlie  people  are  only  too  ready  to  credit  any  report 
aai  cormption*     It  is  almost  a  question,  however,  whether 
ilhisi  woitld  not  be  worth  risking  for  the  sake  of  the  infomia- 
which  is  only  obtainable  by  free  discussion.     As  a  step  in 
direction  which  would  avoid  the  worst  dangers  and  yet 
pli&h  a  part  of  what  is  desired  w^hile  paving  the  way  for 
things,  the  best  course  which  I  can  imagine  would  be  to 
to  the  editor  of  some  single  paper,  say  the  Novae  Vremya, 
^at^asii  of  St,  Petersburg  or  the  even  Moskovskiya  Vied&mosti 
Ipscow,  the  vahiable  monopoly  of  perfect  freedom  from  cen- 
I  ior  the  space  of  six  months,  with  the  understanding  that 
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if  it  worked  well  this  freedom  would  be  continued  indefinitely. 
The  privilege  would  be  too  valuable  to  be  risked  lightly,  and  as, 
when  any  article  has  once  been  allowed  to  be  published  in  Russia, 
any  other  publication  is  allowed  by  law  to  republish  it  except 
as  restrained  by  copyright,  articles  from  this  paper  would  have 
a  tendency  to  be  disseminated  throughout  the  country  and  furnish 
a  valuable  basis  for  disaission,  and  letters  to  the  editor  would 
perhaps  furnish  a  serious  check  on  the  everlasting  peculations 
and  extortions  of  the  chinovniks.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  are  a  unit  in  opposing  liberty  of  the  press;  and 
it  is  due  to  them  that  the  noble  efforts  of  more  than  one  Czar  to 
improve  conditions  have  been  defeated.  One  man  can  do  little 
against  a  well  organized  system,  as  many  an  able  man  has  found 
to  his  cost  in  Russia. 

How  corrupt  the}^  are  is  well  shown  by  the  secret  report  of  a 
special  commission  sent  to  Poland  early  in  the  reign  of  the 
present  Czar  to  study  the  causes  of  discontent  there*  Fifty  copies 
of  this  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Czar  and  his  ministers. 
The  London  Times  coveted  one  of  these  and  the  copy  which 
it  finally  obtained  bore  notes  in  the  Czar's  own  hand.  The  first 
point  brought  out  in  it  was  that  all  officials  were  so  much  under- 
paid that  they  could  only  exist  by  extortion  unless  they  had 
private  means,  and  it  was  recommended  that  their  salaries 
should  be  made  adequate,  and  that  they  should  then  be  held 
strictly  responsible.  The  Czar  had  noted  in  the  margin  here, 
"This  is  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  Treasury  shows  the  necessary 
funds*"  What  was  there  said  of  Poland  seems  to  be  true  of  all 
Russia  proper  except  Viatka  and  one  or  two  other  provinces 
in  the  extreme  north,  where  life  was  so  unalluring  that  no  court 
favorites  coveted  the  positions,  and  where  in  consequence  matters 
had  not  gone  so  far.  The  chinovniks  will  probably  not  welcome 
addition  to  their  salaries  on  such  conditicMis.  Their  exactions, 
doubtless,  bring  in  far  more  than  any  salaries  likely  to  be  given 
them,  and  they  are  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  general  poverty. 

How  inadequate  Russian  salaries  are  can  be  gathered  froiB 
the  fact  that  the  governor  of  a  province  with  a  [X)pulation  of 
2,000,000  gets  the  equivalent  of  $3,000  a  year,  on  which  he  is 
supposed  to  keep  up  an  imposing  state  in  a  country  where  all 
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articles  of  liixtir>'  are  more  expensive  than  with  us.  Blackmail 
is  perhaps  less  open  than  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  still  exists  on 
the  largest  scale  and,  as  shown  above,  has  become  a  recognized 
part  of  the  Russian  system.  Minister  Witte  has  recently  stated 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  purchase  a  judge  or  any  higher 
official  He  said  that  Alexander  II  had  stamped  out  these  forms 
of  bribery.  He  added  that  unfortunately  Alexander  II  had  done 
nothing  towards  suppressing  bribery  among  the  police,  but  that 
if  he  himself  were  Minister  of  the  Interior  he  felt  sure  that  he 
could  suppress  it  in  two  years.  My  pwn  impression  is  that  he 
would  share  the  fate  of  Alexander  II  if  he  tried  it.  Perhaps  the 
best  commentary  on  the  completeness  with  which  it  was  stamped 
out  in  the  higher  circles  lies  in  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  fund 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  (all  members 
of  the  Imperial  family)  to  build  a  memorial  church  over  the 
spot  where  Alexander  II  was  assassinated  twenty-two  years  ago. 
The  funds  were  all  gone  years  ago,  and,  after  standing  tutfinished 
for  years,  the  church  is  now  being  completed  out  of  other  appro- 
priations. It  should  be  said  of  Minister  Witte  that  his  father 
was  German,  and  that  for  vigor  and  energy  and  lack  of  ostenta- 
tion he  is  as  un-Russiaii  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

As  to  judges,  I  myself  knew  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
offering  horses  to  prospective  litigants  at  five  times  their  normal 
value,  and  it  was  etiquette  not  to  refuse  to  buy.  I  have  heard  of 
plenty  of  other  cases.  After  Plevna  Alexander  II  is  said  to  have 
turned  to  his  brother  with  the  bitter  remark:  **You  and  I  seem 
to  be  the  only  Russians  who  have  not  been  bribed,**  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  break  up  the  system, 
and  this  was  followed  up,  after  his  assassination,  by  his  son, 
Alexander  III,  With  the  aid  of  Prince  Vorontzof-Dashkof  they 
made  considerable  progress  in  some  lines,  but  a  well-known 
# diplomat  long  stationed  in  Russia  assures  me  that  during  the 
present  reign  things  have  been  growing  worse  in  this  repect. 

Foreigners  are  a  little  better  off  than  natives  with  reference 
to  blackmail,  for  sometimes  their  ambassadors  will  interfere  when 
matters  are  pushed  too  far.  A  curious  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  May,  1902,  which  illustrate  not  only  this  but  also  how  the 
class  of  workingmen  are  being  cajoled  by  the  authorities  at 
present. 
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A  ^eat  strike  occurred  at  Moscow  in  the  factory  of  M*  Goujon, 
a  Frenchman,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  individual  manufacturer 
in  Russia.  The  strikers  were  encouraged  by  General  Trepoff, 
the  Chief  of  Police,  who  had  military  rations  issued  to  them. 
Soon  after  this  the  strikers  came  to  him  to  ask  permission  to 
establish  a  full  fledged  tradesHinion.  Every  organization  of  this 
kind  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  Russian  system »  so  Trepoff  felt 
compelled  to  refuse,  but  volunteereti  instead  to  make  Goujon  yield 
to  their  demands,  and  thereupon  called  on  Goujon  and  threatened 
him  with  police  vengeance  in  case  he  did  not  yield*  Goujon 
rushed  to  St,  Petersburg  and  laid  the  case  before  M.  de  Montebello, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  took  it  at  once  to  the  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs*  President  Loubet  was  then  on  his  way 
to  St*  Petersburg  for  his  state  visit,  and  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  have  a  row  with  the  French  embassador  at  that  time,  so  Trepoff 
was  severely  reprimanded  and  sent  in  full  uniform*  with  all  his 
staff,  to  apologize  at  Goujon's  house.  There  he  had  the  door 
shut  in  his  face  and  was  refused  admittance,  which  was  probably 
the  safest  way  to  tr^t  him.  He  could  hardly  have  been  made 
a  friend  of,  and  a  Russian  is  much  safer  to  deal  with  if  he  feds 
that  the  other  man  is  important  enough  to  make  things  very 
unpleasant  in  case  he  does  not  do  right.  A  corollary  to  this  story 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  M.  de  Montebello  was  recalled  from 
his  place  as  French  Ambassador  only  two  or  three  months  later. 

For  several  years  back,  the  factory  hands  have  been  petted  by 
the  government,  special  privileges  being  granted  them,  partly  to 
provide  workingmen  aiough  for  the  factories  which  were  lieing 
fostered  by  Minister  Witters  policy,  and  partly  to  gain  the  favor 
of  the  new  class  thus  to  be  built  up  as  an  offset  against  tlie 
students,  who  have  long  been  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  centralized  administration.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  insurrec* 
tionary  movements  from  1870  to  1895  seem  to  have  been  the 
outcome  of  university  movements.  Of  late,  however,  the  work- 
ingmen have  shown  a  strong  tendency  to  fraternize  with  the 
students,  and  semi-political  strikes  have  come  up  among  them 
on  an  enormous  scale,  occasioning  open  clashes  with  the  soldiers. 
Apparently  this  unfortunate  development  of  Witte's  industrial 
system  has  been  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies* 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  has  intensified  the  unrest  in  Russia, 
imi  the  stirring  of  the  Russian  population  to  trying  to  right  their 
wrongs  by  force  is  of  all  things  the  niost  to  be  avoided  by 
Russian  statesmen  who  truly  love  their  country.  The  paternal- 
xm  of  the  Russian  government  continually  brings  it  to  a  direct 
dasii  with  personal  interests  of  all  kinds  and  so  adds  greatly  to 
Its  Qiontes. 

How  far  this  interference  goes  is  shown  by  the  experience 
<rf  the  iron  works.     In  igor,  after  about  a  year  of  panic,  the 

ETsurr^nrog  Iron  Works,  a  large  concern  on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  with 
ly  foreign  capital  and  one  of  the  best  plants  in  Russia,  began 
1^  prices  tremendously  to  obtain  whatever  work  was  offering 
Ehere  in  the  count r)%  so  as  to  keep  going,  even  if  at  a  loss. 
s  were  cut  to  half  what  they  had  been   a  year  or  two 
e,  and  they  were  ev^n  making  deliveries  in  the  heart  of  the 
DOitheastem  iron  district,  2,000  miles  away*     This  great  fall  in 
might  finally  have  stimulated  a  legitimate  demand,  but  it 
not  pleasing  to  other  iron  manufadurers.     They  appealetl 
f Minister  Witte,  who  advised  them  to  form  a  syndicate  to 
Btain  prices,  and   promised  to  buy   from  the  syndicate  a 
of  rails  at   1.25  rubles  per  pood,  equivalent  to  about 
per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.     He  also  brought  pressure  to  bear 
Pthe  Taganrog  works  to  force  them  into  the  syndicate,  and 
one  maker,  whose  quota  would  not  keep  his  works  going, 
1  to  furnish  rails  to  the  government  at  1.15  if  given  enough 
apy  his  full  capacity,  his  offer  was  refused  with  much 
of  indignation* 

net  tlien  this  sop  has  proved  insufficient,  although  it  sufficed 
>  defeat  the  low  prices  by  which  the  public  might  have  profited, 
hwas  much  less  than  what  the  Minister  had  virtually  promised 
liy  annually  as  an  inducement  for  foreign  capital  to  start  iron 
in   Russia.     Towards  the  close  of    1902,  he  found  it 
stble  to  borrow  enough  to  maintain  even  this  reduced  pro- 
was  obliged  to  choose  which  he  would  let  go  to  the 
i  of  the  great  concerns  built  up  by  French  and  Belgian 
He  decided  in  favor  of  Briansk  and  in  consequence  the 
works  at  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  failed  with  liabilities  of 
\  $9,000,000,  and  assets  valued  at  about  $440,000. 
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Certainly  this  omnipresent  interference  of  the  central  govern* 
ment  at  St,  Petersburg,  often  through  irresponsible  subordinates 
far  away  from  knowledge  of  the  affair,  is  a  curse  to  the  country. 
More  than  one  Czar  has  labored  in  vain  to  improve  this*  The 
zemstvos  were  established  by  Alexander  II  with  a  view  to  decen* 
tralization,  and  the  peasant  communities  were  givai  the  manage- 
ment of  their  communal  affairs  at  the  same  time,  but  the  bureau- 
cracy has  encroached  on  these  ever  since  until  now  the  zemstvos 
have  come  to  have  little  more  than  the  management  of  the  few 
poor  schools  and  hospitals  in  their  districts,  and  the  p^ant  com- 
munities deal  with  scarcely  more  than  agricultural  affairs. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Jew-baiting  in  Kishenief  and 
Gomel  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  to  show^  the  Czar  how 
necessary  it  was  to  maintain  a  steady  hand  on  the  countr)^  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and  thus  recover  part  at  least  of  the  powers 
which  the  Czar  was  considering  giving  to  the  zemstvos. 

In  July  of  this  year  came  news  that  strikes  (which  have  been 
an  offense  against  the  government)  were  to  be  legalized,  and 
that  a  kind  of  labor  unions  were  to  be  allowed  under  police 
supervision  as  a  sop  to  the  workingmen,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
rural  police  (under  control  of  the  local  demi-gods  know^n  as 
ispravniks,  and  thus  of  St.  Petersburg)  were  increased  and  the 
powers  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  were 
restricted,  as  that  began  to  show  too  much  independence.  Since 
then  has-  come  word  that  the  secret  police  had  been  issuing  leaflets 
to  workingmen  urging  that  if  the  Czar  were  overthrown,  the  mer- 
chant classes  would  be  the  ones  to  rise  to  power,  and  that  then 
the  workingmen  %vould  be  in  a  worse  case  than  now.  A  Moscow 
official  of  the  secret  police,  however,  has  just  been  cashiered 
for  the  poor  success  of  such  enterprises  instituted  by  him  among 
the  workingmen. 

The  constant  state  of  apprehension  of  all  men  in  high  station 
is  shown  by  the  precautions  taken  by  them.  In  going  to  call 
on  one  of  the  Czar^s  ministers  at  his  house  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Petersburg  at  an  hour  appointed  by  him,  I  was  met  as  I  left  my 
carriage  by  his  man.  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  which  he  locked 
in  my  face  M^iile  be  presented  my  card.  The  minister  then  came 
to  the  door  himself  to  receive  me     And  this  minister  w*as  the 
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only  man  whom  I  met  in  Russia  who  was  not  looking  forward 
to  a  revoltitjon  inside  of  fifty  years,  the  furthest  limit  set  by  any 
one  with  whom  I  talked, 

_  This  summer  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Ufa  w^as  mur- 
and  not  long  ago  the  lives  of  tlie  Minister  of  Education 
of  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  were  attempted,  and 
im  the  last  few  weeks  that  of  the  governor  of  Tiflis,  so 
that  there  is  manifest  reason  for  precautions.  Russia  has 
advanced  so  far  tow^ards  representative  government  that  it  is 
wm  the  ministo's  of  the  Czar  w^hose  lives  are  sought  instead  of 
that  of  the  Czar  himself. 

Their  religious  system  is  another  thing  which  militates  strongly 
agaiinst  Russian  welfare.  They  consider  themselves  a  most 
friigious  people,  but  religion  to  the  Slav  is  merely  a  system  of 
<Kitward  observances,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  conduct,  I 
was  criticizing  the  effect  of  their  religion  on  the  orthodox  (in 
^'  Ti  this  word  is  only  applied  to  members  of  the  state 
It)  to  one  of  the  present  ministers  of  the  Czar,  and 
GCplain  my  position  gave  my  definition  of  religion,  whidi 
is  what  restrains  a  man  from  following  his  mere  inclination.  I 
tras  about  to  add  that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  morals,  when  he 
iQiernipted,  saying: — ^'Oh,  no!  You  are  entirely  mistaken, 
Vou  ire  mixing  up  religion  and  morality.  They  have  nothing 
<to  with  cadi  other.  Religion  is  the  belief  in  a  future  life* 
Russian  peasant  is  very  religious,  and  belie\^es  so  heartily 
the  life  to  come  that  he  has  little  objection  to  being  killed; 
he  has  no  idea  of  morality." 

'  ^ite\*er  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  this  stat^man's  definition 
L;ion,  his  statement  as  to  the  peasant's  attitude  is  profoundly 
troc  and  one  of  the  most  hopeless  of  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
is  so  literally  true  that  a  few  years  ago  thousands  of  the 
wretches  had  themselves  buried  alive.  They  were  miserable 
^  earth,  and  the  priest  told  of  everlasting  bliss  in  heaven.  But 
•tiiddc  was  a  crime  which  would  forfdt  heaven,  and  blocked 
tflij  cwy  escape  until  a  clever  swindler,  who  knew  that  even  the 
t^tiorr^t  had  something  to  leave,  suggested  that  it  would  not  be 
:  to  be  buried  alive,  I  discredited  this  story  when  I  first 
i)f  it  some  years  ago,  but  on  my  recent  trip  to  Russia,  I 
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fell  in  with  a  prosecuting  officer,  who  had  been  remotdy  coa- 
nected  with  the  case.  He  told  me  that  the  man  who  had  insti- 
gated it  was  now  confined  for  it  in  a  monastery  at  Archangdsk 
on  the  White  Sea,  the  dreariest  place  in  Russia,  and  that  the 
whole  was  true.  This  official  was  of  German  descent  and  a 
Lutheran,  and  was  the  most  optimistic  man  whom  I  met  in 
Russia.  He  thought  that  the  government  would  even  abandon 
its  policy  of  trying  to  coerce  all  Christians  into  the  orthodax 
church,  but  even  he  thought  a  revolution  only  a  question  of  time 
The  Russian  government  bears  in  mind  that  Siberia  came  to 
them  as  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Mahometans 
to  force  Islam  on  the  pag^n  Asiatic  populations,  and  has  not 
ventured  to  try  coercion  on  either  pagans  or  Mahomctani 
Especially  of  the  latter  there  are  millions  in  European  Russia 
alone,  practicing  polygamy  and  maintaining  their  mosques. 

The  coercion  applied  to  other  than  orthodox  Christians  is  of 
a  very  mild  type,  and  by  the  ukase  of  last  March  all  sects  had 
confirmed  unto  them  the  right  to  adhere  to  the  religicMi  of  their 
ancestors.  This  is  only  what  was  allowed  by  law  before,  but 
the  children  of  a  couple  of  whom  one  is  orthodox  must  be 
brought  up  as  orthodox,  and  no  conversions  from  the  orthodox 
faith  are  allowed.  Such  is  the  law,  but  various  extra-legal 
devices  are  adopted,  especially  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Poland,  the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  and  more  than  all  against 
the  Jews,  to  bring  about  conversions  to  orthodoxy.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  unreasoning  inertia  of  the  Russian  peasant,  it 
is  asserted  by  good  authorities  that  the  percentage  of  sectaries 
and  heretics  is  increasing.  This  is,  perhaps,  explained  by  their 
somewhat  superior  welfare.  At  least  for  some  of  them  their 
church  gives  a  kind  of  appeal  from  the  government,  whereas 
for  the  orthodox  there  is  the  same  head  for  church  and  state. 
The  police  and  the  priest  are  in  league,  and  the  Czar  is  the 
representative  of  Christ.  Moreover,  among  the  Heretics  (to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Sectaries,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
seceders,  who  were  too  conservative  to  accept  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  the  Patriarch  Nicon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
who  are  more  orthodox  than  the  orthodox)  there  is  generally* 
much  higher  standard  of  morality.     On  the  whole,  it  appears 
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that  the  parts  of  Russia  in  Europe  having  the  most  prosperous 
populations  are  Finland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  which  are 
Lutheran,  Poland  which  is  Cathohc,  and  the  eastern  provinces 
which  are  largely  Mahometan  and  heretical. 

The  attempt  to  gatlier  all  into  the  orthodox  fold  is  not  due  to 
a  desire  to  improve  their  spiritual  condition,  for  such  ideas  are 
bej'ond  the  ordinary  Russian  ecclesiastic,  but  to  two  other  causes; 
first,  the  natural  tendency  of  every  bureaucracy  to  try  to  extend 
its  powers,  and  second,  the  itch  for  uniformity  which  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  rulers  of  the  most  heterogenous  empire  on 
earth,  in  which  probably  no  single  law,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  those  against  counterfeiting  money,  is  enforced  everywhere, 
though  St.  Petersburg  is  often  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  excep- 
tions. I  found  several  small  railroads  in  European  Russia  run- 
ning on  local  time,  though  all  the  railroads  are  suppcjsed  to 
conform  to  the  St,  Petersburg  standard  and  those  in  Siberia  do 
so  even  at  Vladivostock,  where  local  time  is  seven  hours  aliead 
of  the  meridian  of  the  capitaL  It  is  even  said  that  in  the  eastern 
provinces  a  large  number  of  villages  have  unanimously  deserted 
the  orthodox  faith. 

The  recent  confiscations  by  the  Russian  government,  first  of 
the  $ro,ooo,ooo  fund  of  the  Armenian  church,  and  then  of  some 
of  its  church  buildings,  were  made  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
being  used  for  nationalizing  rather  than  religious  purposes.  This 
is  the  same  idea  which  militates  against  the  Finns,  The  reason 
why  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Armenian  churches  are  especially 
obnoxious  is  that  their  highly  developed  hierarchies  offer  more 
quasi-political  opposition  to  the  government  than  the  less  highly 
■organized  Luthcd-an  and  the  Protestant  sects.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment means  to  tolerate  no  mtperium  in  imperio,  but  it  is  said 
that  these  confiscations  were  made  in  spite  of  the  determined 
i' opposition  of  Minister  Witte,  who  was  then  still  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

I  do  not  see  how  tJie  government  can  really  do  more  than  relax 
its  efforts  to  force  uniformity.  The  Russian  aristocracy  are 
almost  all  either  agnostics  or  atheists,  and  ordinarily  the  law  is 
not  enforced  by  ^ly  severe  penalties;   but  if  proselytizing  from 
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the  Russian  church  were  allowed  by  law,  so  that  each  religion 
should  stand  on  the  merits  of  what  it  could  do  for  the  people, 
I  believe  that  the  Russian  clergy,  who  seem  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  state  in  preventing  revolution,  would  turn  against  the  admin- 
istration and  overthrow  it.     Their  hold  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
peasant  is  enormous,  though  their  effect  on  his  morals  is  nought- 
The  position  of  the  clergy  is  curious.     Most  of  them  have  aC3 
salaries,  and  they  derive  their  living  from  what  they  can  extort 
from  the  superstition  of  the  peasantry.     Accordingly  they  hare 
intimated  that  it  is  a  salutary  precaution  to  have  every  calf  o«" 
lamb  blessed  when  it  comes  into  the  world,  and  for  this  there 
should  be  a  gratuity  to  the  priest,  which  is  generally  forthcoming"- 
Penances  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  profit    A 
foreman  in  a  factory  where  I  spent  several  days  had  committed 
some  offense  considered  worthy  of  severe  punishment,  and  was 
condemned  to  make  for  six  months  a  weekly  pilgrimage  to  a 
place  distant  a  day's  journey  by  rail.     After  a  long  haggle  over 
the  amount  of  penance  (the  priest  usually  b^ns  by  appointing 
double  what  he  finally  means  to  exact,  as  the  penitent  almost 
always  tries  to  bargain  for  less),  this  being  agreed  upon,  the 
foreman  made  his  first  pilgrimage.    He  then  made  an  arrangement 
for  a  quid  pro  quo  with  the  priest  to  whom  he  was  to  report  ?t 
the  pilgrimage  church,  by  which  this  worthy  reported  week  by 
week  that  the  pilgrimage  had  been  carried  out,  while  the  foreman 
calmly  went  on  with  his  work.     Personally  the  priest  is  apt  to 
be  the  most  drunken  wretch  in  a  village,  and  the  debauchery  of. 
his  wife  or  his  daughter  generally  forms  the  point  of  the  peasants' 
tales,  but  their  superstitious  reverence  for  what  they  consider 
religion  and  religious  exercises  is  most  striking. 

I  was  told  by  a  man  who  at  that  time  was  a  foreign  minister 
to  Russia  that  it  was  understood  in  diplomatic  circles  that  the 
calling  of  the  peace  conference  at  the  Hague  was  due  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Pobiedonostzeff,  the  Minister  of  Religion, 
to  better  the  position  of  the  clergy  by  increasing  salaries  and 
granting  them  where  there  are  none,  so  as  to  remove  the  necessity 
for  this  cultivation  of  superstition,  but  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  refused  to  furnish  the  means,  and  that  therefore  this 
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peace  congress  was  started  in  the  hope  of  making  a  saving  by  a 
reduction  in  the  amiy  and  navy  budgets  which  could  be  used  in 
the  church,  and  that  this  was  not  viewed  with  favor  by  the 
militar}^  and  naval  authorities.  This  reform  is  contemplated  in 
the  new  ukase,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  much  difference  in  the  ways  either  of  the  clergy  or  of 
the  peasanti-y  by  any  such  means  in  a  generation,  unless  it  should 
result  in  destroying  all  reverence  in  the  peasant.  No  peasant 
thinks  of  passing  a  church  without  crossing  himself,  and  he  is 
very  apt  to  kneel  down  on  the  steps  and  kiss  them.  This  is  done 
even  in  the  cities,  and  the  car  of  Juggernaut  hardly  receives 
greater  veneration  than  a  certain  particularly  sacred  picture  of 
the  Virgin  which  is  daily  carried  in  its  own  vehicle  through  the 
streets  of  Moscow.  The  Roman  Bambino  can  not  compare  with 
it.  The  reverence  for  sacred  pictures  (images  are  forbidden  by 
the  Greek  church  as  by  the  English)  is  incomprehensible  There 
is  one  in  every  poorest  hovel  and  in  every  room  in  hotels.  It  is 
even  impossible  to  find  workmen  for  factories  unless  in  every 
room  there  is  an  ikon  in  its  gilded  frame  with  a  lamp  burning  in 
front  of  it.  This  superstition  goes  so  far  that  the  Russian  com- 
mercial head  of  a  great  manufacturing  concern  excused  himself 
for  delaying  to  call  on  a  German  who  had  l>een  imported  to  take 
charge  of  the  technical  side  of  this  business,  on  the  ground  that 
he  did  not  like  to  go  to  a  house  where  there  was  no  ikon. 

The  great  number  of  fasts  and  holidays  also  stands  severely  in 
tlie  way  of  progress.  In  1902,  without  reckoning  ordinary 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  are  always  fast  days,  there  were 
only  176  days  which  did  not  fall  under  one  head  or  the  other, 
and  many  fall  under  both.  Besides  the  ordinary  Lenten  period, 
which,  however,  in  Russia  is  48  days  long  instead  of  40,  they 
have  three  shorter  periods  of  fasting,  one  of  19  days,  in  June; 
one  of  14  days,  in  August;  and  another  of  33  days,  in  November 
and  December,  There  are  also  three  single  days  of  fasting,  of 
which  two  are  also  holidays.  Fasting  is  a  serious  matter  in 
Russia,  for  fish,  milk  and  eggs  are  forbidden  as  well  as  meats. 
The  result  is  that  the  markets  for  such  products  are  largely  cut 

off  for  about  one-tliird  of  the  year,  and  dairy  farming  becomes 
If 
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unprofitable,  as  strict  observance  of  fasts  is  a  weightier  matter 
with  the  people  than  honesty  or  any  other  feature  of  our  system 
of  morals. 

My  observation  shows  all  these  things  working  together  against 
prosperity  in  Russia,  but  the  worst  feature  of  all  appears  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  Russian  people,  which  will  be  considered  in 
another  article. 

N.  T.  Bacon. 

Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


A   SOCIOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  "NATIVE 

question;* 

npAKEN  in  its  most  common  and  evident  sense,  the  "native 
^  question"  is  a  political  problem  which  confronts  the 
practical  legislator  of  an  expanding  state  and  for  which  many 
empirical  and  few  rationally  devised  solutions  have  been  proposed 
or  put  into  execution.  Taken  somewhat  more  broadly,  it  has  to 
do  with  the  phenomena  incident  to  the  contact  of  two  or  more 
unequally  advanced  stages  of  human  progress  or  civilization* 
Taken  still  more  generally,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  special  phase 
of  the  competition  of  life  within  a  species,  where  the  forms  of 
life  are,  after  all,  homogeneous>  This  competition  is  one  of 
societies  rather  than  of  individuals;  the  broader  and  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  therefore  sociolc^ical,  and  should  be 
viewed  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  best  knowledge  available 
in  the  field  of  the  science  of  society. 

None  would  be  so  credulous  as  to  hope  for  a  sweeping  solution 
of  so  complicated  a  sociological  problem  as  that  pr^ented  by  the 
.meeting  of  civilized  with  uncivilized  or  semi -civilized  societies. 
The  to-ms  with  which  one  has  to  deal  differ  in  almost  every  case 
of  contact.  '* Native"  peoples  are  differentiated  from  one  another 
in  an  endless  series  of  gradations,  and  the  European  nations  even, 
though  they  approach  a  common  type  of  culture,  present  many 
and  sharply  contrasting  features  of  national  character  and  custcnn. 
The  French  have  learned  to  their  cost  that  a  single  system  will 
not  apply  successfully  to  all  of  their  colonies,  though  these  colonics 
are  mostly  of  a  single  (tropical)  type;  and  the  Germans  have 
discovered  that  British  methods,  while  eminently  successful  in 
British  hands,  lose  part  or  all  of  their  efficiency  when  militarists 
and  bureaucrats  are  set  to  operate  them.  It  would  seem  at  first 
sight  that  no  general  principles  w^hat soever  could  be  formulated 
to  cover  all  phases  of  the  native  question.  Any  such  principles 
must  certainly  be  of  an  extremely  general  character;  and  more 
special  conclusions  as  to  policy  must  rest  upon  clearly  marked 
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local  distinctions  between  the  different  races  and  peoples  brought^ 
into  contact.*  I 

The  phenomena  of  contact  differ  fundamentally  according  to 
the  climate  of  the  area  of  contact.  In  the  temperate  zone,  where 
European  settlers  have  met  races  of  a  crude  civilization,  and  so 
of  a  comparatively  thin  population,  extinction  of  the  native  people 
has  been  the  rule.  In  a  cool  or  temperate  climate,  vital  conditions 
are  so  favorable  to  the  whites  that  they  increase  rapidly  in  num- 
bers and  maintain  a  high  quality  of  physique  and  of  energy; 
The  native,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself  in  an  ethnic,  and 
soon  in  a  physical,  environment  to  which  he  cannot,  within  a 
measurable  time,  conform;  he  is  exposed  to  a  lusty  and  generally 
unscrupulous  aggression;  and  in  consequence  of  wars,  home-  j 
sickness,  the  cultivation  of  perverted  appetites  and  exposure  to  H 
strange  diseases,  he  rapidly  declines.  In  temperate  regions,  " 
besides,  the  native  race  has  small  chance  of  that  partial  self- 
preservation  attained  by  intermarriage  with  the  dominant  people. 
These  regions  have  regularly  been  held  by  a  race  averse  to  mixed 
marriages;  and  the  settler  in  a  moderate  climate  is  likely,  m 
any  case,  to  contract  matrimony  within  his  own  race,  if  indeed, 
he  has  not  originally  immigrated  with  both  wife  and  children* 
The  volume  of  immigration  into  a  temperate  region  tends, 
sooner  or  later,  to  efface  the  native  stock,  even  if  intermarriage 
at  first  occurs* 

In  these  cases,  there  is,  evidently,  no  native  qu^tion  of  a 
permanent  nature.  The  details  of  the  taking-off  of  the  weaker 
race  are  interesting  rather  than  vital  The  stage  is  soon  cleared, 
or  all  but  cleared,  for  the  performances  of  the  new  proprietors, 
A  more  or  less  close  approach  to  this  situation  is  to  be  found  in 
the  temperate  belts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  old  culture-states 
of  the  Orient,  with  their  dense  ix)pulation,  have  been  able,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  resist;  and  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the 
French,  while  they  held  Canada,  have  formed  contrasts  to  the 
typical  native  policy  of  the  dominant  Teutonic  race,  as  exhibited 
most  strikingly  in  Australasia  and  North  America.     In  general, 

^  Ir  the  present  paper  \t  is  always  assumed  that  one  of  these  races  is  of  Euro- 
pean stock  ;  the  contact  ot,  for  example,  the  Chinese  with  inferior  races  presents 
complications  which  it  is  here  dost  red  to  avoid. 
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t*er,  where  the  white  race  can  live  and  reproduce  freely,  the 

ity  of  the  native  races  is  fatally  menaced, 

the  long^  run,  then,  the  native  question  connects  itself  with 

litions  of  ethnic  contact  within  the  tropics*^     Though  the 

icle  of  the  treatment  of  the  native  peoples  in  the  temperate 

is  replete  with  interest  and  should  form  a  considerable  part 

ly  extended  discussion  of  the  general  subject,  it  yields  in 

ve  character  and  in  permanent  importance  to  the  study 

icial  contact  under  almost  exactly  opposite  conditions*     The 

e  question  in  the  tropics  is  not  a  passing  inconvenience  or 

it  is,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  sciences,  at  least,  of  a 

inent  and  ever-recurring  nature. 

ere  is,  in  the  tropics,  no  prospect  of  a  general  settlement  of 
blooded  Europeans,  Vital  conditions  are  too  adverse  to 
it  of  the  development  of  either  numbers  or  energy,  Immi- 
fon  is  ahnost  exclusively  of  males,  and  the  prevalent  idea  of 
tcmporar)^  settler  is  speedy  exploitation  and  a  quick  return, 
TTic  tiative  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  as  dense 
IS  the  law  of  populatiorf  will  admit,  and  forms  the  permanait 
t  in  the  society,  under  any  at  present  conceivable  condi- 
The  question  of  contact  resolves  itself,  therefore,  if  mis- 
piation  is  avoided,  into  a  matter  of  adjustment  of  peaceful 
relations  between  peoples  likely  to  abide  side  by  side 
indefinite  periods  of  time-  This  is  in  reality  an  adjustment 
s  to  political  ascendency,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
fat  implies*  And  the  existence  of  miscegenation »  assumed 
hypothctically  to  be  absent,  but  in  reality  usually  present  in  the 
ta)(ics^  docs  not  materially  alter  the  conclusion.  If  misc^^a- 
fai  takes  place  in  any  d^ree  approaching  universality,  there  is, 

mstild  ceem  to  puift  by  the  great  racial  queslion  of  our  bwn  land.     As 

\  oi  iaci«  the  position  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States  is  a  somewhat 

itntt  ocie«  l^lfig  origin  as  ft  does  from  an  imponcd  and  acclimatised 

ply;   h«l  if  apptoximates  economically,  ethnologicallj  and  poliiicaJlj 

of  the  tiativc  in  the  tropics  rather  than  to  that  of  the  native  In 

i  rvglons^     Thi;  character  of  the  industries  of  the  South  demanded  such 

a^pty  jj  colonies  in  lower  latitudes  desire^  and  for  many  decades  after 

le  IntToductJon  of  slaves*  the  elements  of  population  were  disrrib- 

iiiig  to  ratio«  not  efsenilalLy  diverse  from  those  found  in  the  English 

I  Weit  Indies.     A  little  teflection  will  catise  the  case  of  the  Americftn 

&1»  fall  iftio  general  lines  with  the  main  discrimlnatjons  here  made. 
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strictly  speaking,  no  native  question  of  importance;  the  gcnmac 
natives  form  a  vanishing  element  of  the  population  and  are  of 
about  the  same  importance  as  are  the  natives  of  the  temperate 
zone  now  held  in  durance  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  invad- 
ing peoples.      And  if  miscegenation  takes  place  in  any  d^ee 
much  short  of  universality,  the  resulting  social  form  is  merely  an 
exaggeration  of  the  case  first  described :  there  are  three  or  more^ 
instead  of  two,  bodies  of  aspirants  for  political  power,  and  the 
mongrel  portion  of  the  population  is  always  likely  to  become 
troublesome,  ostracized  as  it  so  often  is  by  both  the  parent  stoda 
Racial  barriers  that  prevent  a  thorough  and  wholesome  amalga- 
mation make  themselves  felt  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and 
in  an  endless  and  unanticipated  variety  of  forms.     The  fact  is 
that  miscegenation  is  never  complete,  impl}ring  as  that  would  the 
total  disappearance  of  both  original  stocks,  and  so  the  stato 
formed  in  the  tropics  (by  the  Latin  nations)  are  generally  of  an 
unstable  and  contentious  character,   even  though  the  original 
"native"  race  has  all  but  disappeared. 

The  higher  and  the  lower  racial  elements,  however  finally 
stratified,  engage  at  once  in  a  struggle  for  political  predominanct 
This  is  not  always  apparent,  but  it  is  the  form  in  which  ultimatdy 
the  unassimilated  racial  differences  assert  themselves,  unless  one 
party  is  utterly  crushed.     These  differences  are  as  many  as  the 
points  of  dissimilarity,  important  or  significant,  actual  or  fancied, 
between  the  two  contiguous  societies.      Ideal  S3mipathy  means 
ideal  similarity,  and  is,  of  course,  never  realized  in  the  life  of 
individuals  or  of  societies.      But  essential  similarity  does  away 
with  all  vital  disagreements  and  prepares  the  g^oimd  for  tolera- 
tion,   cooperation    and    final   amalgamation    between   the  two 
races.     These  results  may  be  indefinitely  retarded  by  a  policy  of 
accentuation  of  racial  differences,  viz.,  color,  language,  rdigion, 
and  essential  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  thought.     The 
peoples  of  a  higher  civilization  may  or  may  not  desire  amalgama- 
tion of  diverse  racial  elements  through  intermarriage;   but  they 
always  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  upbuilding  of 
cooperation,  these  being  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  thor 
own  political  power,  and  the  furthering  of  their  own  economic 
ends.     Too  few  of  them  have  been  able,  nevertheless,  to  practice 
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%th  tact  the  prime  virtue  of  toleration.  The  so-called  *  lower" 
>ces,  straiige  as  it  may  seem,  may  often  be  taken  as  models  in 
kis  r^pect  by  their  lords  and  masters* 

Toleration  has  been  through  all  history  that  which  has  eased 
i^  shocks  of  contact  of  two  peoples.  The  Phoenicians,  who 
irccted  Uie  stream  of  Western  civilization  from  its  springs,  were 
^l^ant  of  others'  customs  and  ideas  to  tlie  extent  of  sacrificing 
h«r  ov%'n  national  individuality,  and  subsequent  history  has  no 
^raillel  to  offer  to  their  success  in  the  dissemination  of  culture* 
rbe  Romans,  caring  for  realities  rather  than  appearances,  tol- 
erated alien  customs  and  practices  among  the  provincials,  so  long 
l^hdr  existence  menaced  in  no  way  the  integrity  of  the  govem- 
^■t:  and  beneath  their  rule,  severe  as  it  often  was,  the  provinces 
^pe  through  centuries  prosperous  and  loyal  to  a  high  degree* 
rwth  of  these  ancient  peoples  brought  their  efforts  at  transforma- 
to  bear  in  tlie  only  logical  and  effective  field,  that  of  the 
ial  organisation,  where  transformation  and  "progress" 
HOC  resisted,  but  welcomed;  and  let  the  secondary  social 
s,  which  are  based  upon  the  local  character  of  the  struggle 
[cxislcncep  as  far  as  practicable,  alone.  It  may  be  said  that 
pioii,  marriage-customs,  morals,  etc.,  were,  at  that  date,  much 
fall  over  the  world,  a  state  of  things  which  would  naturally 
in  a  less  marked  accentuation  of  difference;  but  the  fact 
as  that  both  Phoenicians  and  Romans  went  out  of  their 
^  to  placate  their  customers  or  subjects  by  conforming  to  local 

in  all  these  matters. 

^odem  nations  have  generally,  on  the  otha-  hand,  adopted  the 

of  interference.     They  have  started,  with  proselytizing 

I  from  the  standpoint  of  ignorant  national  egotism,  or  ethno* 

rism,  and  have  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  institu- 

I.  customs,  etc.,  are  logical  and  justifiable  in  the  setting  of 

lime — or  they  would  have  ceased  to  exist**     Lack  of  tolera- 

Itinfle  iUattnitivt  cuie  may  be  cited.     In  Hawnii,  before  the  dominance 

irttuii  rights  of  property  ownership  fell  to  the  chief;  his  subjects 

I  llie  lwEi4  for  him,  iind  even  turned  over  to  him  one-quajter  of  aU  wage* 

Tli«y  were  virtually  serfs  bound  to  the  soil.     '*  A  prixtf  that  this  depen< 

\  patriarchate  and  not  felt  as  oppressive,  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the 

aboUtlon  of  It  thraugh  ChristUntty  has  been  indicated  as  oae  CAuae  of 

I  of  the  population.*' — Ratzcl,  ifisUrjuf/  Maakirndt  L  3S4. 
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tion  and  tact  has  been  the  result  of  this  attitude  and  to  tiiis  lad 
is  chargeable  much  of  the  trouble  and  many  of  the  calamities 
experienced  in  contact  with  "natives."  If  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  it  would  seem  foolish  to  insist  at  this  length  upon  the  value 
of  tact  and  tolerance.  The  natives  are  grown-up  children  and 
must  be  so  treated.  Tolerance  is  certainly  a  prime  virtue  in  the 
formation  of  wholesome  and  enduring  bonds  between  parent  and 
child,  or  between  the  experienced  and  the  immature;  and  because 
the  savage  happens  to  have  the  body  of  a  man,  he  should  not  be 
censured  and  despised  if  the  ages  have  denied  him  intelligence 
beyond  the  measure  of  a  child. 

The  absolute  need  of  tolerance  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
general  principle  which  could  be  laid  down  r^^rding  the  contact 
with  natives.  It  represents  merely  a  common-sense  recognition 
of  the  traits  of  himian  nature.  It  really  covers  all  cases  to  be 
mentioned  below;  where  tolerance  has  been  absent,  friction  has 
occurred — whether  this  has  been  quelled  by  force  or  not,  does  not 
alter  the  case.  It  should  be  said  too,  that  tact  and  toleration  can- 
not be  successful,  except  by  favoring  chance,  if  they  represent 
an  attitude  merely.  The  subtlest  tact  is  based  upon  the  soundest 
specific  knowledge  and  no  general  formula  can  apply  to  all  cases. 
Intentions  count  for  little  in  the  play  of  social  forces;  local 
information  which  will  enable  one  to  take  advantage  of  these 
forces  is  all-essential.  This  again  seems  a  truism;  yet  the  peoples 
and  governments  are  few  which  have  taken  pains  to  inform  them- 
selves before  action  concerning  the  elements  of  native  life — beliefs, 
superstitions  and  so  on — which,  later,  are  often  found  to  thwart 
action  and  to  rouse  enmity. 

The  genuine  "native  question"  is  found,  then,  in  connection 
with  tropical  colonies  where  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
the  invading  whites  and  other  elements  of  the  population;  and 
as  a  question  of  European  state-policy  it  is  present,  of  course, 
only  where  the  former  component  is  politically  dominant.  Native 
states,  where  foreigners  are  relatively  few  and  weak,  have,  of 
course,  a  policy  or  an  attitude  in  regard  to  these  which,  as  a  new 
view  of  an  old  picture,  should  receive  all  the  attention  from  the 
sociologist  that  the  meagre  and  ephemeral  data  will  allow;  but 
for  the  present  purpose,  the  viewpoint  of  the  more  civilized  race 
■»  the  essential  one. 
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What  the  civilized  nation  wanted  of  the  native  at  the  outset 
was  his  trade.  The  Phoenicians  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Portu- 
guese in  India  and  Brazil,  the  British,  Dutch,  Danes,  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Americans — all  were  actuated  by  trade-motives  to 
approach  the  tropical  lands.  The  Spaniards,  despite  their 
religions  pretensions,  were  at  bottom  traders  for  spice  and  gold; 
indeed  if  the  motives  of  Columbus,  to  get  gold  to  aid  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  candid,  this  very  object 
was  none  the  less  one  about  whose  origin  lingered  '*nard  and 
cassia's  balmy  smells,"  a  certain  lively  curiosity  coiiceming 
Arabia  Felix  and  the  fabulously  wealthy  East*  It  is  agreeable 
and  plausible,  even  now,  to  switch  the  trade- motive  into  the 
religious  or  humanitarian  channel,  for  the  unsubstantial  and 
frothy  substance  will  float  at  the  top  and  disguise  until  a  con- 
venient time  the  current  that  flows  beneath;  and  it  will  so 
insensibly  evaporate  away  that  the  emerging  under-currents  will 
by  and  by  come  to  be  believed  the  same  as  those  surface-waters 
to  which  the  earlier  stretches  of  the  stream  owed  their  glamor 
and  sparkle. 

The  only  difficulty  was  that  the  native  would  not  trade.  Trop* 
ical  life  is  not  strenuous;  needs  are  few  and  foresight  rudimen- 
tary. Nothing  satisfactory  was  to  be  attained  in  the  way  of  a 
d^nand  or  supply  region  through  the  working  of  economic  forces, 
pure  and  simple.  The  native  lacked  direction  and  seemed  not 
only  not  to  feel  its  lack,  but  to  resist  its  offen  The  settlements 
of  Europeans,  confined  originally  to  very  limited  areas,  were  in 
the  beginning  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  local  native  authori- 
ties; their  policy  toward  the  latter,  conformably  with  the  obj^t 
of  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  which  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  widely  diverse  conjunctures  of  the  frontier  trade,  was  a 
purely  commercial  one.  Conciliation  was  varied  with  violence 
only  on  propitious  occasions.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  as 
augmenting  European  interests,  actual  or  potential,  demanded 
safe-guarding,  as  the  country  was  seen  to  need  '^development/* 
violence  alternated  with  trickery  in  the  establishment  of  a 
"colonial  empire,"  Political  predominance  of  the  aliens  was 
assured  except  in  such  native  states  as,  for  example,  Abyssinia, 
where  by  exception  a  firmly  knit  organization  was  able  to  resist 
a  relatively  weak  European  power- 
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When  the  tropical  country  was  finally  reduced,  the  **native 
question**  at  once  arose.  Tlie  district  must  be  made  to  yield  the 
expected  returns.  But  the  Europeans  were  unable,  even  if  th^ 
had  l>een  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  to  perform  the  labor 
demanded  by  agriculture  or  mining  on  the  large  scale  demanded 
by  commerce.  The  native  question  was  here  presented,  in  vital 
formp  in  the  shape  of  the  problem  of  the  labor  supply,*  and  the 
first  rough-and-ready  solution  was  that  of  slavery.  Until  the 
nineteenth  century  slavery  was  found  sufficient,  and  in  so  far  this 
aspect  of  the  native  question  was  solved.  The  only  difficidties 
that  remained  centered  about  the  acquisition  and  transportation 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  the  human  commodity.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  recount  the  story  of  the  revolt  against  slavery,  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  how,  against  their  will,  the  tropical  lands 
were  stripped  of  their  instruments  of  production.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  system,  however,  the  field  lay  open  for  future 
experiments,  and  the  tropical  colonies,  with  ruin  staring  them  in 
the  face,  labored  desperately  for  a  new  solution. 

It  had  been  found,  notably  in  districts  whose  native  population 
was  of  a  low  order  of  civilization,  that  no  inducements  to  free 
labor  had  any  attraction  except  those  which  the  Europeans  were, 
for  various  reasons,  unwilling  to  give.^  Lack  of  wants  and  of  H 
foresight  speedily  engendered  wholesale  vagabondage,  and  the  ™ 
wage-system  was  given  no  chajice  Even  alcohol  and  the  more 
destructive  weapons  of  the  higher  race  exercised,  as  rewards  of 
service,  no  more  than  an  ephemeral  enticement.  Excluding  cases 
of  evasion  of  the  prohibition  of  actual  slavery,^  the  labor-questionp 

I  It  mighi  be  said,  of  courscj  that  the  first  thing  the  European  had  to  do  sub- 
sequently to  paciftcation,  was  to  govern  the  natives  i  but  the  continuance  of  war* 
measures  in  the  slave  system  was  so  conspicuous*  thai  they  certainly  taerit  a 
special  and  antecedent  treatment.  Connected  as  it  is  with  the  original  purpose 
(exploitation)  of  the  colony,  the  labor-system  detaches  itself  In  a  sense  from  the 
measures  of  a  more  tecbnicaHy  administrative  character* 

*  This  statement  would  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  experience  of  the  British 
with  Kaffir  labor  in  South  Africa,  The  Kaffirs  are  not  exactly  a  'Mow"  race. 
and  it  is  ceriain  that  they  wiU»  in  many  cases,  work  for  wages.  But  their  labor 
has  not  been  of  a  contmuous  and  persistent  type  ;  li  has  been  found  aclvisable 
In  a  number  o£  cases,  despite  the  alleged  value  of  the  local  supply,  to  import  m 
better  labor  force  from  Asiatic  regions. 

*  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Congo  Free  State  will  recall  the 
diOiculties  there  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  do  awar  with  veiled  fgrtns  of 
si  a  very. 
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far  as  it  related  to  the  local  labor-supply,  was  dropped  in 

lir,  and  recourse  was  had  to  siibstitiition,  through  the  impor- 

Bon  of  laborers  of  Dra vidian,  Malay,  and  Mongolian  stock,  who 

|s!<!  better  appreciate  and  r^pond  to  economic  stimuli.     This 

;  the  **coolie  system/' 

he  coolie  systeni  was  not  as  successful  as  was  hoped.     The 
ang  capacity  of  the  coolies  has  doubtless  been  exaggerated, 
ugh  it  was  far  superior  to  that  of,  say,  the  Papuan  or  the  South 
licrican  Indian.     Other  decided  objections  were  not  slow  in 
aring.     Among  the  almost  exclusively  male  communities  of 
4i^>  immorality  was  often  rife;  and  the  political  disadvantage 
[a  large,  unassimilated,  and  often  half-hostile  constituent  of 
ulation  was  early  apprehended  by  the  scattered  minority  of 
lies.    Espedally  detestable  were  the  Chinese  coolies,  with  their 
fttlof  parsimony  and  thrift,  their  social  self-isolation,  and  their 
ted  vices.     And.  indeed,  the  system  was  no  better  than  semi- 
very;  abuses  were  sufficiait,  at  any  rate,  to  lend  color  to  the 
Wention  of  England  and  Holland,  the  controllers  of  a  large 
Drtion  of  the  supply,  that  they  could  no  longer  tolerate  such 
human  deportation.     This  position  has  been  widely  denounced 
[other  nations  as  hypocritical;   the  actual  outcome  was,  how- 
r,  that  England  and  Holland,  together  with  China,  a  country 
has  regularly  looked  with  disfavor  on  the  system,  were 
to  dash  hopes  that  rested  upon  this  indirect  solution,  or 
sion,  of  the  problem  of  the  labor  supply. 

at    Britain    and    Holland    thamselves    have    undoubtedly 
filed  by  the  presence  in  their  possessions  of  a  more  docile  and 
ustrious  native  population;  btit  the  system  of  Holland,  at  least, 
^bttn  in  the  past  one  very  far  removed  from  that  of  free  labor. 
!  coolie-system  was  one  of  semi-slavery;   and  the  indictment 
much  more  grave  in  the  case  of  the  so-called    *labor- 
e**  in  the  South  Seas,  carried  on  in  most  flagrant  style  by  the 
Janders,  among  the  Australasians,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by 
ItGermans.     This  is  nominally  a  contract-systen,  but  inasmuch 
wage  is  paid  to  village-elders  and  chiefs,  it  is  no  doubt 
wed  upon  slavery  (from  war  or  debt)  pure  and  simple- 

The  geieral  form  of  tropical  labor  is  at  present  either  disguised 
or  <}{>cn  slaver)%  or  it  remains  quite  unsettled;  and  the  tropics 
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remain  in  a  state  of,  to  say  the  least,  arrested  development.    The 
latest  tropical  colonizers,  the  Germans,  frankly  propose,  in  their 
great  need,  to  sweep  away  all  complications  and,  returning  to 
the  system  of  developing  a  country  through  the  agency  of  local 
tribes,  to  establish  a  regime  of  "compulsory  labor" — ^which  seems 
to  be  at  bottom  a  less  revolting  form  of  slavery  under  a  more 
acceptable  name,  and  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  old  well- 
meaning  encomienda-sysitpci  of  the  Spanish  in  America.^ 

It  is  evident  throughout  the  discussion  that  slavery  has  been, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  first  and  thus  far  the  best  means  of  devel- 
oping the  tropics;  where  economic  stimuli  did  not  work,  com- 
pulsion in  some  form  alone  remained,  for  the  exigencies  of  trade 
do  not  allow  of  waiting  for  the  backwood  native  to  develop  into 
a  modem  European.  This  would  be  long  waiting,  indeed;  and 
the  suspicion  enters  the  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  the  lower 
races  of  the  tropics  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  can 
never  be.  The  climate  is  all  that  protects  tliem  against  the  fate 
of  the  American  Indian  and  of  the  Australian. 

Whether  or  not  the  natives  are  to  take  part  in  production,  the 
interests  of  the  dominating  people  demand  that  they  shall  be 
governed — shall  keep  the  peace;  and  most  colonizing  nations  have 
attempted  to  educate  them,  especially  in  religion,  morals,  and, 
least  of  all,  unfortunately,  in  industry. 

The  essence  of  success  in  keeping  the  peace  has  been  stated  in 
another  connection;  it  lies  above  all  in  tolerance.  If  prejudices 
are  constantly  excited  by  tactless  conduct  with  respect  to  what  the 
native  rightly  or  mistakenly,  from  our  standpoint,  regards  as 
sacred  and  holy,  conflicts  and  irritation  are  sure  to  arise  on  all 
occasions.     The  student  of  ethnography  need  not  be  reminded 

*  One  of  the  latest  variations  of  the  semi-slavery  form  comes  from  an  American 
expert's  report  on  labor  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  Professor  Jenks  "has 
no  doubt  that  some  form  of  the  corvfee  system  is  necessary,  and  he  suggests  that 
gangs  of  Chinese  be  imported  for  terms  of  three  or  five  years,  and  allotted  to 
certain  districts  which  they  may  not  leave.  The  employers  are  to  be  put  undw 
strict  bonds  to  treat  these  laborers  well,  and  to  send  them  back  to  China,  when 
their  period  of  contract  servitude  expires."  {The  Nation^  No.  1950;  Nov.  I3« 
1902.)  Echoes  of  the  encomlenda  are  unmistakable  here  ;  it  will  be  found,  in 
general,  that  the  rough-and-ready  system  of  the  ancient  world  represents  a  first- 
hand and  practical  solution  of  a  hard  problem  —  a  solution  to  which  uncon- 
sciously, and  with  self-deception,  later  theorists  are  led  to  approximate. 
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that  many  a  tragedy  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  from 
Capt.  Cook's  time  onward,  in  consequence  of  failure  to  attach 
importance  to  some  seemingly  trivia!  taboo  or  regulation.  In  the 
matter  of  actual  government  of  natives,  then,  the  most  feasible 
measures  are  those  which,  actually  or  ostensibly,  disturb  least  the 
status  quo.  The  dominance  of  an  alien  race  is  more  readily 
accepted,  for  example,  if  it  is  exercised  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  through  old  and  familiar  channels.  It  is  said  that  the 
common  man  in  Gaul  did  not  have  occasion,  after  the  conquest  of 
Caesar,  to  realize  from  altered  conditions  of  life  that  his  master 
rwas  a  Roman,  The  Dutch  in  effect  superimposed  their  domi- 
nance upon  the  Javanese  social  and  poh'tical  system,  though  the 
influence  of  the  residents  upon  the  regents  took  on  the  form  of 
advice  rather  that  of  command.  The  most  smoothly  working 
colonial  administrations  have  hastened  to  make  use  of  native 
intermediaries,  usually  heavily  subsidized,  wherever  practicable,^ 
And  it  has  likewise  been  the  plan  of  the  wisest  native  administra- 
tors to  adopt  native  law,  wherever  it  has  not  conflicted  in  essen- 
tials with  European  codes.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  principles 
of  tlie  French  has  been  that  of  '^assimilation** — the  attempt  to 
make  miniature  French  departments  out  of  material  scarcely  fit 
for  the  simplest  modification  of  absolute  despotism.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  British  never  involved  themselves  to  any  extent 
in  this  fallacy-  By  the  mistaken  efforts  of  the  French^  for  exam- 
ple, the  well-adapted  Annamese  system  of  justice  was  irreparably 
injured  and  a  law-abiding  people  thrown  into  sheer  confusion. 
It  was  enacted  in  the  Annamese  code,  among  other  provisions, 
that  cattle-thieves  should  suffer  a  punishment  on  European  stand- 
ards as  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  offence  as  that  meted  out  to 
horse-thieves  on  our  own  frontier.  This  system  shocked  the 
Froich  mind,  saturated  as  it  still  was  and  is  with  the  grand  ideas 
of  orderliness,  the  rights  of  all  men,  and  so  on,  derived  in  gr^t 
part  from  prerRe\'olutionary  social  visionaries.  The  local  code 
was,  therefore,  forcibly  "assimilated"  to  that  example  of  cultured 

'The  presence  of  Chmese  overseers  as  '*  industrial  Emerpreiers "  is  said  to 
be  of  great  value  to  planters  in  New  Guinea  and  vicinitj.  Not  being  ethmcaUj 
so  far  removed  from  their  underliogs,  ihe  Chinese  understand  the  latter  bctlefi 
and  are«  in  turn,  more  intelligible  to  them  tban  Europeans  could  possibly  be« 
Their  untiring  industrj  provides  an  ever-present  example  for  the  shiftless  native. 
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perfection  represented  by  the  French,  An  immcttse  increase 
in  cattle-thieving  at  once  resulted;  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that  the  severity  of  the  native  lav^r  wzs  perfectly  logical,  inas- 
much as  herds  must  mingle,  and  individual  animals  under  local 
climatic  conditions  could  not  safely  be  branded.  In  otha- 
words,  the  local  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence  determined 
the  form  of  law  here,  as  in  the  American  West. 

This  will  suffice,  perhaps,  for  illustration  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  "assimilation/*  under  whatever  form  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  it.  When  the  mistake  has  once  been  recognized,  it  seems 
incredible  that  it  should  not  have  been  foreseen.  It  is  not  at  all 
likely,  however,  that  the  French,  or  any  other  nation  working  on 
analogous  principles,  will  profit  permanently  by  such  experience* 
This  is  a  melancholy  conclusion,  but  it  appears  tliat  the  British 
alone  have  been  able  througii  an  extended  colonial  histor}^  to  cor- 
rect the  majority  of  their  errors  and  foIHes, 

In  what  has  been  said,  it  has  not  been  the  intention  to  assert 
that  no  coercion  looking  to  modification  of  the  native  system 
should  be  attempted.  There  are  native  practices,  such  as  canni- 
balism and  infanticide,  upon  which  no  present-day  civilized 
government  can  look  with  tolerance.  Native  vagabondage 
speedily  becomes  a  menace  to  the  life  of  individual  and  society- 
As  a  general  principle,  moreover,  exhibition  of  decision,  and  of 
force  in  a  more  or  less  ruthless  form,  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  undermine  an  alien  people's  domination.  Force, 
employed  with  decision  and  justice,  is  a  thing  universally  under- 
stood and  respected  among  primitive  races,  as  it  is  among  chil- 
dren; while  concession  and  diplomacy,  so  effective  and  beneficial 
among  higher  races,  are  generally  regarded  by  the  savage  as  indi- 
cations of  cowardice  and  irresolution.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  colonizing  nations  should  from  time  to  time  aflford  their 
native  subjects  a  spectacle  of  military  and  naval  force  that  is  calcu- 
lated completely  to  overawe  them;  and,  in  case  of  sufficient  provo- 

^  The  case  of  Tunis,  the  '*  model  colony'*  of  the  French,  would  seem  to  refute 
this  assertion^  But  it  must  be  reaLized  that  the  conditions  of  the  oecupatian  o( 
Tunis  were  such  as  almost  automaUcally  to  introduce  a  system  of  toLer^tiOD  ; 
such  a  renundation  of  meddling  is  quite  foreig:a  to  the  French  way  of  doii 
things,  and  is  not  found  in  the  administration  of  any  others  of  the  F 
eoJonies. 
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tdtion,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  European  nation  should  exact 
vengeance  in  terms  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  wrong-doers. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  temporary  reversion,  though  a  necessary  one, 
of  the  higher  race  to  the  le\^el  of  the  less  evolved*  In  the  matter  of 
jmnishment  for  infringement  of  regulations  in  time  of  peace,  the 
same  conditions  hold.  In  New  Guinea,  for  example,  it  was  found 
by  tljtf  Germans  that  tlie  Mdanesians  they  had  imported   as 

[buds — ^the  Papuans  were  absolutely  worthless — could  not  be  pre- 
felcil  upon  to  work  effectively  unless  continually  menaced  by 
«ci.*ere  corporal  punishment.  Imprisonment  but  realized  the 
native  id^il  of  a  restful  existence;  fines  were  utterly  ineffective, 
Irhen  the  culprit  neither  realized  the  value  of  money  nor  expected 
h  any  case  to  retain  his  own  earnings;  the  exaction  of  over- 
hours  injured  the  white  overseer  more  than  it  discomfited  the 
shiftless  laborer.  But  a  sound  drubbing,  such  as  his  own  chief 
would  have  meted  out  to  him,  was  to  the  laborer  punishment  in 
tti  km*est  terms  and  so  understandable. 

Force  is  often  indispensable;  but  tact  and  study  of  conditions 

may  again  and  again  render  it  unnecessary.     If  the  character  of 

the  local  population  is  correctly  estimated,  its  rulers  may  derive 

piat  benefit  and  avoid  serious  detriment  by  directing  native 

anergics  along  the  lines  of  native  propensities.     A  warlike  tribe 

usuaJly  glad  to  continue  fighting  under  the  banner  of  its  con- 

ip  or  to  do  police  duty  among  neighboring  and  more  peace- 

groaps,  though  it  would  resist  to  the  last  any  abrupt  atteanpts 

binstsl  upon  the  performance  of  to  it  degrading  manual  labor; 

nomad  band  might  perform  valuable  ser\'ice  in  cattle-herding, 

absolutely  w^orthless  for  agriculture. 

Tolerance  and  a  wnse  inflexibilit)^  are  equally  indispensable  in 

ftt  e(icicator*nation — as  some  nations,  partiaUarly  the  Germans, 

wished  to  be  regarde<L     In  education  one  touches  upon  a 

of  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity,  though  it  has  been 

tUy  and  even  jauntily  undertaken  by  peoples  who  have 

it     Here,  if  anywhere,  ignorance  of  local  ethnographi- 

Tirformation  is  to  be  avoided ;  here  is  the  greatest  need  of  the 

itific   \iew point.      Educative  entleavors  have  usually   been 

deeded  at  the  secondary  and  evolved,  rather  than  at  the  primary 

md  simple  social  forms  and  institutions;    they  have  been  put 
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forth  in  the  field  of  religion  and  morals  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  economic  and  industrial  organization.  This  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  like  attempting  to  erect  a  modem  steel  building  upon  an 
obsolete  type  of  foundation.  Sweeping  reforms  in  religion  and 
morals  must  be  preceded  by  radical  alterations  in  the  local  form 
of  the  struggle  for  existence;  a  higher  civilization  is  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  release  of  energy  once  employed  in  supply- 
ing the  baser  needs,  that  is,  by  the  more  perfect  organization  ol 
industry  and  trade.  In  any  other  case,  the  irresistible  call  of  th« 
animal  wants  will  lead  inevitably  to  perversion  of  the  artifidaDy 
induced  culture. 

Again,  to  expect  immediate  and  full  successes  in  the  education 
of  lower  races  would  be  but  witnessing  to  our  own  ancestors'  badc- 
wardness  and  stupidity;  the  Teutons  had  teachers,  and  tactful 
ones,  but  it  took  our  fathers  many  centuries  to  approximate  tc 
the  higher  civilization  of  these  educators,  who  were,  moreover, 
racially  in  close  relation  to  them.  And  in  this  approximation  i1 
is  seen  that  the  leaven  of  civilization  begins  its  work  properlj 
in  the  industrial  organization  and,  gradually  and  with  manj 
periods  of  regression,  works  up  to  a  remodelling  of  the  whok 
social  structure.  In  these  later  ages,  the  time-requirement  ii 
doubly  disheartening  because  of  the  acceleration  of  the  pace  oi 
civilization.  At  first  it  seems  as  if  the  progress  of  the  world  musl 
proceed  by  elimination  of  the  laggard  races;  this  has  been,  in 
fact,  only  too  often  the  case  in  the  past;  for  the  greater  the 
differences  in  the  meeting  peoples,  the  less  chance  has  been  shown 
of  the  lower  overcoming  the  lead.  Patience  and  tact  may  do 
much  with  the  more  tractable ;  there  is  yet  plenty  of  demand  for 
'Uower  races"  in  the  world,  if  they  will  work.  But  we  must  be 
ready  to  grant  far  more  time  to  the  Malay,  for  example,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  an  approximation  to  our  civilization,  than 
we  ourselves  required  in  our  contact  with  the  Roman;  and  the 
fear  oppresses  one  that  the  earth  is  getting  too  full  of  men  and 
that  the  competition  of  life  is  becoming  too  severe  to  allow  of 
an  orderly  development  on  the  line  of  that  of  past  ages.  That 
is,  the  most  backward  races  seem  destined  to  succumb  to  the 
pressure  of  competition  with  the  higher.  Such  has  been,  and  is, 
the  order  of  nature;  it  is  presumptuous  to  imagine  that  it  can  be 
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much  chang^ed  by  the  feeble,  intermittent,  often  aimless  and  mutu- 
lily  neutralizing  efforts  of  men.  There  will  some  time  be  no 
place  on  earth  for  the  tj^iical  Indian,  Australian,  and  Papuan 
excq)t  the  beggarly  **reservations**  (or  the  ethnological  exhibit) , 
.,^u^::  <;Qf^e  Utopian  scheme  for  **raising"  them  shall  be  invaited; 
nvely  the  race-right  to  exist  and  propagate  is  coming 
laore  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  oorrelative  with  the  disposition 
work  for  and  not  to  hinder  the  progress  of  civilization.  If 
ication  can  create  such  a  disposition  in  the  lower  races,  it  may 
i^cthem,  at  least  temporarily,  from  virtual  extinction.  Educa- 
should,  in  the  natives'  interest,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
ropeans,  strive  to  make  of  the  native,  first  and  foremost »  a 
fill  economic  factor;  for,  besides  existence  itself,  any  genuine 
ind  moral  upbuilding  is  conditional  upon  this  result. 
ie  only  real  native  education  has  been  that  which  has  made 
<>f  political,  religious,  and  moral  training  an  adjunct  to  industrial 
discipline.  The  great  effort  here  put  forth  has  been  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Medical  missions 
inJ  missions  ihat  teach  trade — ^these  are  the  enterprizes  which 
have  sohd  and  enduring  results  to  show.  A  native  society 
cannot  well  be  advanced  industrially  out  of  harmony  with  its 
stapf  of  de\'elopment,  for  both  the  simple  and  the  more  advanced 
mechanical  arts, — the  increase  of  power  over  nature,  which 
economic  forces  with  their  unerring  instinct  for  timeliness  may 
nrtroduce — are  a  godsend  in  any  environment  imaginable.  The 
famdiise  according  to  the  French  system  would  be  absurd  in  the 
bods  of  a  Sudanese  negro;  and  the  catechism  plays  no  con- 
Iftial  or  dignified  role  when  used  as  a  Papuan  charm  or  exorcism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Paraguayan  Indian  raising  crops  under 
*hc  Jesuit  paternal  despotism  is  really  advancing  in  civilization, 
4*  IS  the  negro  when  he  is  acquiring  a  trade  at  Tuskegee  (instead 
^f  going  to  camp-meetings)  or  the  Cuban  who  is  forced  to  learn 
tte  value  of  sanitation. 

After  the  industrial  organization  has  been  modified,  the  most 
•fenwTtAry  of  [K>litical,  religious,  and  moral  ideas  may  be  oppor- 
tODdy  introduced.  Theft  is  abhorrent  to  the  possessor  of  capital, 
and  war  and  disorder  to  him  who  is  prospering  industrially  by 
of  f)eace  Tlie  process  of  education  along  these  lines 
li 
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mst  b«  5'«:-^  anr!  must  follow  the  normal  course  of  dcvdopmcnt 
«k5  5hcv.-r.  by  ±e  history  of  the  higher  races  themselves.    In  the 
narral  irier  of  things,  the  inculcation  of  the  simple  and  less 
evolved  -^vill  priceed  with  success,  where  more  pretentious  efforts 
are  sure  to  fail     It  is  four.d.  for  example,  that  savages  take  to 
Mohamineiazisra  nsDre  readily  than  to  Christianit}-;  and  to  the 
Catholic  faith  nn-re  easily  than  to  the  Protestant     For  Islam 
interferes  bm  little  with  most  of  the  so-called  barbarian  customs, 
r^ch  as  piilygamy;    and  a  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  religion  is 
nearer  shamanism  than  one  which  demands  metaphysical  concep- 
tions— o^r.cepti'^ns.  indeed,  which  the  savage  brain  is  physically 
luiable  to  comprdiend  and  harbor.     All  highly  evolved  religious, 
moral,  and  political  conceptions  adopted  by  savages  undergo  a 
transformation  which  leaves  them  essentially  of  the  savage  \s^ 
The  terms  are  changed :  the  equation  is  the  same.      Hence  the 
actual  impossibility-  of  the  introduction  of  any  but  the  most  nidi- 
mentarj-  and  simple  ideas  of  a  refined  and  evolved  civilization- 
Long  ages  have  developed  our  political,  moral,  and  religious 
forms :   it  is  imreasonable  to  expect  more  of  the  despised  negro 
race  than  the  Ar}-ans  themselves  have  been  able  to  do.    Th^ 
Phoenicians  and  the  Romans,  by  their  economic  and  other  activ- 
ity.  laid  out  for  our  forefathers  the  routes  and  prepared  the  field 
for  the  spread  of  Christianity ;  they  remodelled  the  material  coa- 
ditions  of  life,  and,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  the  inevitable  forces 
of  nature,  working  as  usual  along  lines  of  least  resistance,  brought 
forth  the  civilization  of  the  West  in  its  several  forms.     It  may 
be  that  the  after-type  of  the  great  mission  of  these  largely  uncoa- 
scious  civilizers  will  never  be  repeated,  but  here  have  effective 
lines  of  development  been  laid  down,  from  which,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  no  subsequent  societal  evolution  will  normally 
materially  depart. 

The  multiplication  of  instances  or  the  pursuance  of  the  ramifi" 
cations  of  the  subject  might  be  extended  almost  without  limit- 
Many  special  remedies  and  policies  have  been  and  will  be  foun^ 
effective  in  special  cases,  provided  the  so-called  higher  race  ha^ 
the  virtue  of  firmness,  the  grace  of  tact,  and  the  sense  of  th^ 
inadequacy  of  inspiration  in  dealing  with  complex  social  problems, 
''ems  clear  from  what  has  gone  before,  that  the  "native  ques- 
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ion,"  treated  often  so  flippantly,  is  really  one  of  the  larger  phases 
i  the  development  and  destiny  of  the  human  species  on  earth, 
md  that  it  involves  the  attitude  of  a  stronger  and  more  fortunate 
art  of  a  species  endowed  with  consciousness  of  its  acts  and  aims, 
toward  a  weaker  and  less  fortunate  part.  Among  lower  forms 
of  life,  such  contrast  and  contact  mean  but  one  thing — ^protracted 
tragedy;  it  has  been  so,  and  may  be  so,  inevitably,  with  the  highest 
forms,  but  contending  htmian  races  should  be  able  to  ease,  at  least, 
die  extinction  of  their  heavily  handicapped  antagonists. 

Albert  Galloway  Keller. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  SILVER  STANDARD  IN  MEXICO. 

"  I  ^HE  era  of  peace  in  Mexico,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to 
-*-  date  from  the  accession  of  Diaz  to  the  Presidency  in  1877, 
practically  covers  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  gold  price  of 
silver.  During  the  whole  of  this  era  the  comitry  has  been  passing 
through  a  steady  and  rapid  evolution  from  a  condition  of  simple 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  and  almost  equally  simple  mining, 
to  the  age  of  the  railroad,  the  bank  and  the  factory.  Much  still 
remains  of  the  old  order.  There  is  not  the  same  ardor  here  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  nor  the  same  hardness  of  life  that  is  to  be 
found  among  the  more  Northern  races.  Business  methods  and 
customs  have  changed  very  slowly.  The  impelling  forces  tfiat 
have  sent  the  country  ahead  are:  first,  good  government,  and 
second,  the  investment  of  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  capital  in  railroads,  mines,  and  other  lines  of  develop- 
ment. Both  of  these  forces  are  of  a  mechanical  nature,  working 
from  the  outside.  The  people  themselves  have  simply  drifted 
with  the  current  without  exerting  any  new  force  or  even  taking 
advantage  to  the  fullest  of  the  opportunities  which  knock  at  the 
very  door. 

The  blending  of  this  great  and  irregular  progress  with  the  train 
of  consequences  of  the  silver  standard  forms  a  complex  history 
which,  especially  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  disentangle  for  purposes  of  analysis.  The  prices  of 
the  staples  of  life,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  partial  key  to  the 
situation,  even  yet  vary  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to 
season  in  the  most  important  cities;  and,  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  each  separate  valley  back  from  the  long  established  rail- 
roads has  still  its  own  scale  of  prices,  differing  from  that  of  its 
neighboring  districts  according  to  local  conditions.  Everywhere 
there  are  anomalies  and  nowhere  more  than  in  the  business 
centers,  where  the  new  has  displaced  the  old  in  spots  without 
replacing  it  altogether.  The  solidarity  of  the  world  of  affairs 
is  much  less  than  in  more  highly  organized  and  more  strictly 
commercial  communities.     For  these  reasons  no  more  may  be 
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'Monpted  here  than  a  sketch  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
relations  of  silver  money  to  business  activities  as  they  are  to  be 
foond  at  the  present  time. 

Although  there  are  other  natural  and  antecedent  causes  origi- 
nally responsible  for  the  fact,  the  currency  must  in  these  later 
years  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  continuance  of  the  extremely 
bw  value  of  human  labor.  It  must  also  be  held  as  accountable 
for  the  scarcity  of  capital  available  as  working  funds  instead  of 
existing  as  mere  wealth,  and  for  the  high  rates  of  industrial 
interest.  These  two  propositions  are  corollaries  the  one  of  the 
other  and  must  be  considered  to  be  the  most  distinctive  and 
striking  effects  of  the  silver  standard  as  well  as  the  most  wide- 
readiing  among  the  many  phenomena  which  are  more  or  less 
jtotGtly  traceable  to  this  cause, 

■the  total  value  of  the  national  productions  in  the  year  igoo, 

Hluding  the  value  added  by  transportation  and  by  re-handling, 

H^  about  $600,000,000  silver  in  round  figures  according  to 

the  official  reports,  which  are  no  doubt  somewhat  under  the 

tnith*    The  area  of  the  country  is  767,000  square  mil^;   the 

poftiiJatioti  sc^e  14,000,000  souls,  of  whom  five-sixths  at  least 

arc  Indians  or  mixed-breeds,  mostly  laborers  of  a  low  order  of 

iDtcffigence.     The  productive  efficiency  per  capita  as  measured 

©  money  would  appear  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-tenth 

8s  much  as  in  the  United  States,  balancing  against  whatever 

inaccuracy  tliere  may  be  in  the  figures  the  fact  that  wages  here 

ttostitulc  a  much  larger  part  of  the  total  cost  of  production  than 

in  countries  more  completely  on  a  machinery  basis.     The  natural 

lUoitrces  of  tJie  land  are  very  good,  particularly  in  the  direction 

of  agriculture  and  of  mining,  and  it  could  easliy  support  in  coin- 

hit  a  population  several  times  as  great  as  it  now  contains. 

*Wc  is  nothing  fundamental  which  compels  poverty.     Yet  tlie 

•ige  of  the  laborer  in  the  main  inhabited  portion  of  the  country, 

thkh  wage  serves  as  base  for  the  wages  of  the  cities  also  in 

^case  of  unskilled  workmen,  generally  runs  from  25  to  50 

"*  .:k  -.^  ^  il^y^  Qi-  ^h^  equivalent  of  about  10  to  20  cents  gold, 

ition  is  widely  prevalent,  more  especially  when  the 

ill  and  the  local  crops  arc  below  standard*     The  food  is 

uways  inittfiicient  to  sustain  a  high  degree  of  vitality;    the 
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dwellings  are  mere  huts  and  hovels,  the  clothing  cotton  rags. 
The  pittance  of  toil  barely  supports  existence,  and  by  long  inure 
ment  to  the  idea  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  required  of  labor, 
the  peon  has  given  up  all  attempt  to  rise  by  his  work,  saves  no 
money  if  he  has  it  to  save  and  makes  no  effort  to  better  his 
efficiency  or  the  conditions  of  his  life. 

The  silver  standard  has  had  its  full  share  in  grinding  the 
working  man  down  into  the  mire  and  in  prolonging  the  gloomy 
state  of  the  masses.  Its  action  has  been  partly  direct  through 
the  slow  enhancement  of  the  cost  of  living,  but  mainly  indirect 
because  of  its  influence  upon  capital.  It  has  prevented  the  full 
expansion  and  diversion  of  the  demand  for  labor  that  would 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  follow  from  the  building  of  the 
railroads. 

Mexico  is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  dependent  to  a  truly 
remarkable  extent  upon  foreign  capital  and  foreign  energy. 
Internal  trade  and  manufactures,  banks,  railroads,  mines  even, 
are  owned  abroad  or  by  foreigners  living  here,  and  the  responsibk 
heads  of  business  concerns  of  any  magnitude  are  almost  invariably 
immigrants  from  other  lands.  The  field  is  divided  among  Ae 
nations,  each  handling  the  sphere  that  falls  to  its  lot  according 
to  its  own  habits  and  traditions  of  doing  business,  which  arc 
modified,  objectively  only,  by  the  common  denominator  of  the 
customs  of  the  native  Mexicans.  The  great  drygoods  houses 
and  cotton  mills  are  French,  as  is  also  much  of  the  older  capital 
invested  in  banking.  The  Spaniard,  frugal  and  thrifty,  handles 
the  cattle  and  grain  trade  and  sells  groceries.  Hardware  and 
jewelry  are  the  chosen  field  of  the  German.  The  newer  banks 
and  the  dealing  in  machinery  constitute  a  part  of  the  American's 
activities.  His  money,  with  that  of  the  English,  has  also  taken  up 
the  heavy  investments  of  mines,  railroads  and  light,  traction  and 
power  plants,  although  there  is  other  European  capital  as  wdl 
employed  in  investments  of  this  nature.  The  opening  up  and 
breaking  in  of  the  hot  country  or  tropical  lowlands,  from  the 
developed  fertility  of  which  great  results  are  anticipated,  owes 
its  recent  advancement  to  the  pioneering  of  the  American.  For 
the  upper  class  Mexican  who  goes  into  active  life,  the  professioO^ 
offer  an  almost  irresistible  attraction.     As  for  the  others,  tb^ 
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ownership  and  management  of  estates  (usually  by  proxy  if  the 
proprietor  is  sufficiently  wealthy),  the  lending  of  money  on  per- 
_a)iial  security  and,  in  case  of  reduced  circumstances,  the  taking  of 
ical  positions,  complete  the  tale  of  participation  in  the  commer- 
bvity  of  thdr  country. 

only  do  the  men  and  the  money  come  from  abroad,  but 

great  markets,  both  of  purchase  and  of  sale,  are  to  a  very 

able  degree  also  outside  the  borders  of  the  country.     In  the 

1900,  the  imports  came  to  $65,412,727  gold,  or,  at  the 

lage  rate  of  exchange  for  the  year,  $135,000,000  silver.     The 

ts  amounted  to  $160,557,076  silver.     The  imports  were  o! 

Rttiactured  goods  and  machinery,  lumber,  coal,  some  grain  and 

all  percentage  of  miscellaneous  articles.     They  comprised 

sitics  as   well   as   luxuries.      Drygoods,    groceries,   wines, 

littire,  house  furnishings,  glassware  and  china,  paper,  hard- 

tt,  tools*  implements,  machinery,  vehicles  of  the  better  sort — 

\  carriage  horses  and  harnesses — came  preponderatingly  from 

d*standard  markets.     The  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

[metals  and  ores  to  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  the 

t  raw  or  semi*raw  agricultural  and  forest  products.     The  large 

c^rtion  this  foreign  trade  bears  to  the  sum  total  of  the  national 

ncrcc,  its  rapid  growth  and  practically  unchanged  character, 

if  witness  that  the  modern  development  of  Mexico  has  been 

ntially  a  railroad  development  and  not  an  industrial  one* 

manufactures  of  cotton  textiles,  sugar,  spirits  and  tobacco, 

\  have  sprung  up  vigorously,  have  created  very  little  increase 

led  products   as  compared   with  the  sweeping  advance 

on  by  the  opening  of  better  means  of  communication 

he  utiliEation  of  the  vast  aiid  easily  worked  agricultural  and 

resource.     Mexico  is  still  a  producer  of  raw  materials 

isumer  of  finished  prodticts  and,  as  such,  is  linked  by  the 

vital   bonds   of  commerce   witli   the   great  gold-standard 


be  rapidity  of  the  fall  of  silver  during  the  last  twelve  years 
[diftorted  the  prices  of  both  exports  and  imports  out  of  their 
%1  reLilion  to  the  prices  and  wages  prevailing  in  the  country 
|if,  although  the  latter  have  experienced  a  partial,  and  on  the 
fail ly  general,  rise  since  the  extreme  descent  of  the  white 
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metal  b^an.  The  reaction  has  not  been  nearly  proporticmate  to 
the  depreciation,  however,  and  it  has  been  felt  least  where  it  was 
needed  most,  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor.  In  fact,  in  the  less 
active  portions  of  the  country,  the  peon  still  gets  his  former  wagt, 
that  rests  upon  the  sanction  of  long  usage,  regardless  of  an>'thing 
so  remote  as  the  price  of  silver,  and  generally  speaking,,  what- 
ever advance  there  may  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  working 
man  has  been  due  to  local  or  temporary  conditions  and  not  to 
any  causes  arising  out  of  the  monetary  situation.  There  is  no 
labor  organization  and  no  ambition  among  the  laborers  them- 
selves. The  only  factors  that  can  induce  a  rise  in  wages  above 
their  customary  level  are  special  demand  for  men  and  the 
necessity  of  paying  them  enough  money  for  the  continuation  of 
existence.  The  last  begins  to  operate,  naturally,  only  under 
circumstances  of  dire  distress,  and  even  then  but  fedbly.  Of  late 
years  the  rations  of  beans  and  com  have  been  growing  pitifully 
smaller,  particularly  among  the  city  poor  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  eke  out  what  they  buy  by  what  they  can  grow  on  their 
own  truck  patch.  Half  nourished,  they  endure  in  silence  and 
toil  on  the  dead  level  of  monotonous  want.  The  middle  class, 
lately  sprung  into  precarious  existence  by  the  growth  of  salaried 
positions  and  the  multiplication  of  small  shops,  has  been  sadly 
cramped  by  the  great  increase  in  cost  of  living.  It,  unlike  the 
peons,  feels  directly  the  rise  in  prices  of  the  great  variety  of 
imports  that  must  be  purchased  if  life  is  to  be  on  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  mere  brute  existence;  for  the  masses  there  is  little 
but  clothing,  and  little  of  that,  that  must  be  paid  for  at  goM 
prices.  On  grain  the  price  effect  of  the  depreciating  currency  has 
been  mainly  that  caused  by  the  commercial  isolation  in  whidi 
the  unstable  standard  has  placed  the  country  with  respect  to  the 
markets  outside.  Except  in  years  of  famine  scarcity,  grain  is 
not  imported  freely  and  the  great  variability  of  the  home  crops 
consecjuently  produces  a  wide  and  hurtful  range  of  prices  for  the 
main  staples  of  life.  The  growing  of  chickpeas  for  exportation, 
however,  and  of  some  classes  of  beans  and  other  farm  products, 
and  the  increasing  sales  abroad  of  cattle,  have  had  their  effect 
in  forcing  food  prices  upwards.  So  has  the  ever  rising  cost  in 
silver  of  the  marginal  importations  of  grain  which  must  be  made 
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from  time  to  time;  the  central  plateau  in  the  long  run  do^  not 
produce  quite  enough  for  the  needs  of  its  population,  although 
three- fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In 
general,  therefore,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  for  the  peon 
slowly  and  irregularly;  for  the  upper  classes  swiftly  and  by  great 
strides;  in  either  case  without  compensating  increase  in  earnings. 

The  descent  from  a  level  of  81.45  ^^^^  for  the  peso  in  1890 
to  the  level  of  41.92  cents  in  1902,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
deeply  disturbing  effect  on  all  business  connected  in  any  way  with 
gold  money  or  gold  markets,  an  effect  which  has  continued — 
and  will  continue — long  after  each  successive  step  of  that  descent* 
because  of  the  slow  powers  of  readjustment  of  the  country  at 
large  to  the  enhanced  prices  of  articles  of  foreign  trade.  Those 
who  have  had  anything  to  export,  except  silver  itself,  have  found 
fortune  smiling  most  graciously  whether  they  did  anything  to 
deserve  her  favor  or  not.  The  great  accumulations  of  wealth 
stored  by  the  shippers  of  henequen,  or  sisal  fiber,  are  an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  force  with  which  the  currency  situation  has 
thrown  a  stream  of  unearned  profits  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  could  sell  for  gold  and  pay  expenses  in  silver. 

Those  who  d^  in  imports  or  consume  them  extensively  in 
industry,  have  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  rising  tide  of 
prices  which  it  has  often  required  great  exertion  to  meet  success- 
fully. By  extension  of  credit  abroad  and  at  home  and  by  allow- 
ing themselves  a  margin  on  sales  over  and  above  the  intended 
profit  as  a  compensation  for  the  possible  loss  from  a  higher 
exchange  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  great  mercantile  houses  have 
so  far  withstood  the  stress  without  getting  into  difficulties.  Their 
apparent  profits  have,  however,  been  largely  eaten  up  by  the  loss 
in  gold  value  of  money  tied  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  extension  of  credit  on  the  other  side  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  made  usually  through  direct  connections  of  the  firm,  has  been 
so  pronounced  that  it  is  quite  doubtful  if  liquidation  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  w^ould  show  nearly  so  much  solvency  as  appears 
on  the  surface.  However,  the  traders,  who  can  turn  the  active 
part  of  their  investment  over  within  a  reasonable  length  of  lime, 
are  in  a  very  enviable  position  beside  those  who  have  put  gold 
money  into  permanent  investments.     A  profit  in  silver  of  15  per 
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coit,  a  year  on  an  investment  made  in  the  early  nineties  would 
hardly  enable  the  owner  to  come  out  with  4  per  cent,  a  year 
real  profit  and  his  capital  back,  if  he  should  withdraw  now  and 
reconvert  silver  into  gold.  The  railroads,  the  main  investments 
of  which  w^ere  made  a  nimiber  of  y^rs  ago,  have  accordingly 
been  through  a  terrific  struggle  to  keep  from  being  submerged 
by  the  gold  interest  on  thdr  bonds  and  the  gold  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  fuel.  Until  September  of  the  presait  year,  their 
tariffs  were  held  down  by  the  provisions  of  their  concessions  to 
rates  originally  established  when  exchange  was  at  or  near  par,, 
and  it  is  by  an  extremely  narrow^  margin  only  that  a  serious  crash 
has  been  successfully  staved  off^  during  the  trying  years  of 
remorseless  losses  by  exchange. 

Since  the  most  of  the  active  money  in  the  country  traces  its 
origin  to  the  gold-standard  nations,  the  decline  of  silver  has 
virtually  forced  a  period  of  appreciation  for  the  capitalist,  just  as 
it  has  brought  about  one  of  depreciation  for  the  consumer  and 
the  laborer.  The  menace  to  investment,  which  is  now  much  more 
generally  unda-stood  than  it  used  to  be,  is  enough  to  give  capital 
pause.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  era  of  peace 
and  the  opening  of  the  railroad  trunk  lines  called  forth  a  con- 
stantly increasing  commerce  and  general  development  of  mining 
and  sup^ficial  agriculture,  utter  ruin  w^ould  have  been  the  share 
of  most  of  those  who  put  their  money  in  in  the  earlier  days.  Of 
late  years  the  investment  money  from  abroad  (at  least  such  part 
of  it  as  is  not  intended  to  be  simply  gambled  against  the  silver 
situation),  has  been  obliged  to  seek  openings  where  gold  money 
could  be  taken  in  while  silver  was  paid  out.  The  one-sided 
development  this  has  given  the  country  is  not  the  least  of  its 
positive  evils.  The  fact  that  the  money  that  does  come  in  is  for 
specific  objects,  and  almost  none  of  it  for  general  banking  pur- 
poseSj  is  a  negative  evil,  which  far  outweighs,  however,  any 
positive  damage  that  may  have  been  done,  because  it  is  on  this 
account  mainly  that  the  resources  of  Mexico,  w^hich  rest  entirely 
upon  the  silver  basis  and  which  are  the  solidest  and  most  exten- 
sive of  all,  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

On  account  of  the  financial  isolation  induced  by  the  downward 
and  uncertain  course  of  the  citrrency,  property  not  so  placed  as 
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to  benefit  by  the  all-p^vading  speculation  on  the  price  of  silver^ 
has  little  chance  for  outside  capital.  Foreigji  money  is  shut  out. 
Xaiive  money  is  not  attracted  into  stock  compatiies  to  any  very 
gx^l  extent  with  the  partial  exception  of  well  known  mines  and 
snine  few  of  the  banks.  Practically  all  the  domestic  capital 
actively  employed  comes  from  the  accumulated  profits  of  business 
ciTfiducted  by  immigrants  from  abroad.  Tliere  is  no  stock 
exchange.  The  handUng  of  money  is,  in  accordance  with  busi- 
iess  traditions,  too  much  a  private  or  individual  affair  to  allow 
of  its  being  attracted  freely  into  semi-public  enterprise.  The 
older  and  more  powerful  banks  still  make  their  loans  by  prefer- 
ence upon  two  and  three  name  notes  and  handle  ordinary  com- 
m^&A\  collateral  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  direction  of  loanSp 
therefore,  is  more  towards  the  established  trading  houses  and 
lowanls  well-backed  private  enterprise  than  towards  the  aiding 
rtf  large  stock  undertakings.  The  financing  of  new  concenis  of 
suiy  size  is  impossible  unless  the  immediate  sponsors  are  suffi- 
riently  wealthy  to  carry  it  through  unaided,  or  foreign  monej* 
tt  drawn  in.  The  wide  field  for  immediate  low  rate  investment 
8  thus  but  scantily  occupied.  Mortgages  and  the  issuing  of 
kocds  on  terms  low  enough  to  enable  working  funds  to  be 
flUained  in  that  way  are,  while  not  unknown,  not  much  resorted 
to.  The  price  of  such  stocks  as  are  on  the  market  is  extremely 
bw  in  proportion  to  their  earning  capacity,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
PWpcrty  generally.  The  rate  of  interest  varies  from  8  to  24  per 
cent  a  year  according  to  locality,  tightness  of  money  and  the 
itocttpation  of  the  borrower.  The  private  money-lender  is  still  an 
iMittttiofi,  and  tlie  banks,  excepting  those  recently  started,  model 
4«iT  operations  more  or  less  on  his  plan  of  doing  business. 

The  rate  of  tnteresi  on  loans  tends  under  the  conditions  to 
be  about  the  same  as  is  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  expected  from 
''*!ser\-ativc  investments.  Only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
^0©  it  pay  to  borrow  money  in  any  shape  for  enterprise,  and  from 
^  cau!^  alotic  tlic  progress  of  Mexico,  and  especially  its  self- 
'''^*^^'  pmcnt,  has  been  very  much  retarded.  The  silver  currency « 
cresiting  an  extraordinarily  high  margin  of  profit  in  some 
'"'^ts  of  operation,  has  either  destroyed  the  profitableness  of  the 
^f^t  sober  and  sidjstantia!  undertakings,  or  else  it  has  prevented 
J*tt  profitableness  from  being  attractive. 
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The  necessity  for  an  extremely  high  silver  return  on  such  gold 
investments  as  are  in  the  country  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
scant  native  money  is  able  to  demand  an  almost  equally  high  rate 
of  inter^t,  makes  the  burden  for  capital  almost  as  great  as  if  the 
field  were  really  well  occupied  on  a  basis  of  normally  low  returns 
to  the  money  employed.  Thus  the  gold  part  of  the  national  debt, 
which  originally  amounted  to  about  $115,000*000  in  pesos  at  a 
time  when  silver  was  much  nearer  parity  than  it  is  now,  is 
equivalent  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  to  about  $250^000,000 
pesos,  A  corresponding  numerical  difference  in  the  debt  of  the 
United  States,  talcing  the  respective  government  revenues  as 
the  base  of  comparison,  would  be  in  the  neighborhooti  of 
$1,200,000,000  gold.  The  numerical  increment  actually  accrued 
is  largely  real  owing  to  the  ver>^  slow  readjustment  of  incomes 
and  prices  to  depreciation,  and  the  artificially  increased  interest- 
charges  are  a  very  considerable  burden  for  the  government  to 
carry,  especially  since  the  poverty  of  the  most  of  the  population 
makes  it  necessary  to  tax  thoroughly  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  efficient  government.  Railroad  bonds  and  the  like 
have  of  course  shown  an  equal  increase  and  there  is  no  gold 
money  invested  in  the  country  that  is  not  obliged  to  take  out 
far  more  than  would  be  considered  a  fair  return  if  the  currency 
were  stable.  Mexico  accordingly  is  carrying  at  one  and  tlie 
same  time  the  burden  of  heavy  interest-charges  and  the  still 
heavier  burden  of  exercising  her  activities  on  a  basis  of  light 
initial  investment  and  large  current  expenses.  The  benefits  of 
the  modern  methods  of  employing  industrially  large  blocks  of 
money,  in  the  shape  of  reduced  subsequent  cost  of  operation  and 
increased  product,  are  not  enjoyed*  although  the  capitalistic  tax 
is  nevertlieless  to  be  met  just  the  same  as  if  they  were.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  had  the  strongest 
of  influences  in  keeping  the  country  as  a  whole  impoverished. 

The  main  norma!  development  of  Mexico,  that  needs  also  the 
building  of^a  great  number  of  connecting  and  feeder  lines  of 
railroad,  is  not  possible  until  money  can  be  obtained  for  legitimate 
enterprise  in  much  larger  quantities  and  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
interest.  This  capital  can  only  be  looked  for  from  abroad,  and 
the  stabilization  of  the  exchange  is  a  prerequisite  before  we  can 
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a  the  new  and  greater  expansion — that  which  will  take  fnll 
iL;\ge  of  the  tremendous  capacity  for  springing  ahead  that 
was  laid  at  the  country's  feet  now  many  years  ago  by  the  adven- 
turous pioneering  of  the  railway  trunk  hnes.  Mexico  is,  in  direct 
Of*nse<[uence  of  tlie  silver  standard,  bare  of  the  working  capital 
she  needs  for  her  own  developnient. 

In  spite  of  tlie  palpable  shutting  off  of  the  source  of  supply 
of  baBkiiig  funds,  it  has  been  claimed,  and  generally  believed 
here,  that  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  in  terms  of  gold  has 
stimulated  mining,  tropical  agriculture  and  manufactures  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  country  is  not  on  the  whole 
tidier  and  more  prosperous  than  if  the  depreciation  had  never 
taken  place.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  there  has  been  a  margin 
t>f  protection  afforded  these  branches  of  activity  by  the  currency 
situation.  Either  actually  or  virtually  the  product  of  all  three  is 
sold  in  a  gold  market.  The  output  of  the  mines  and  of  the 
hot -conn  try  haciendas  goes  abroad,  and  that  of  the  f  actons, 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand,  is  sold 
at  prices  which  may  ?>e  raised  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
prices  of  the  imports  whose  place  it  takes.  The  progressive 
lowering  of  wages  as  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  thus  gives  a 
1  of  profit  so  long  as  silver  falls  faster  than  the  wage  of 
rvu  oj  labor  rises,  a  condition  which  has  generally  existed  for 
8  nomber  of  years,  because  even  in  the  fa£tories,  where  competi- 
tion for  skilled  hands  makes  the  labor-cost  tend  to  rise  as  the 
of  the  manufactured  articles  go  up,  it  is  several  years 
i  5e\ere  fall  in  silver  has  taken  place  before  any  perceptible 
^ffrtt  is  produced  upon  wages.  The  stimulation  thus  induced 
kis,  however,  not  been  a  healthy  one,  e\^en  from  the  standpoint 
ollbe  industries  in  question,  and  it  has  been  most  baneful  for 
iJfcercst  of  the  country. 

The  mines  and  tropical  haciendas  that  are  near  established 
lino  of  transportation  must  be  conceded  to  have  made  greater 
fjfr/.»B  if^^fi  jii^  otherwise  would.     Mining  and  agriculture  both» 
I  cr,  need  abundant  rail  facilities.     Tlie  grade  of  ore  that 

I  ^  he  worked  depends  directly  upon  freight  rates,  as  do^  the 
I  dtts  of  farni  product  that  can  be  ailtivated.  Consaiuently, 
^^k[iu^  the  few  favored  proprietors  who  already  have  trans- 
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portation  facilities  may  tiave  been  handsomely  subsidized,  there 
has  been  a  deadening  of  the  industries  at  large  because  of  the 
dull  discouragement  imposed  upon  the  building  of  railroads.  The 
high  rate  of  interest  and  scarcity  of  available  capital  has  also 
conduced  strongly  to  the  same  result,  so  much  so  that  the  selling 
out  of  the  choice  properties  to  foreigners  is  the  \^xy  usual  prelude 
to  their  real  development.  Even  silver  mining  itself  will  prob- 
ably receive  a  marked  impetus  after  the  abandonment  of  the  silver 
standard  from  the  increase  in  railroad  facilities. 

As  to  the  manufactures,  the  protortion  on  product  received 
from  the  falling  of  the  peso  applies  in  equal  degree  against  the 
n3achiner)%  supplies  and  fuel  bought,  as  well  as,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  rav^^  material  used.  Thus  the  monetary  protection  is  not 
clean  cut  like  that  which  could  be  obtained  from  a  high  protective 
tariff  definitely  adapted  to  the  specific  encouragement  it  was 
intended  to  furnish.  The  pressure  under  which  the  Government 
has  been  for  funds,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  construct  a  tariff  in  silver  which  shall  bear  a  constant  relation 
to  the  value  of  articles  priced  in  gold,  has  in  some  d^^ee  pr^ 
vented  the  superimposing  of  as  sharply  protective  a  tariff  upon 
this  currency  protection  as  could  have  been  instituted  under  other 
conditions.  The  fact  also  that  prices  of  imports  and  of  the 
articles  competing  with  them  have  become  almost  unbearably 
high  to  the  silver  standard  purchaser  has  rendered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  strong  differential  tariff  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  the  factories  are  not  so  well 
off  as  they  would  be  if  the  currency  were  stable  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  free  to  put  an  adequate  tariff  on  their  products  without 
the  assistance  of  the  fall  in  silver.  The  monetary  protection, 
which  compels  the  country  at  large  and  even  the  protected  indus- 
tries to  pay  a  tax  on  twenty  articles  in  order  that  one  may  be 
protected,  and  that,  too,  without  yielding  any  revenue  to  the 
Government,  certainly  has  its  flaws. 

From  the  standpoint  of  capital,  taking  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
the  great  drawback  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  depredation  of  silver 
with  respect  to  gold  has  been  very  much  more  rapid  than  the 
depreciation  of  the  peso  as  currency.  If  the  price  le\^el  and  the 
wage  level  inside  Mexico  had  kept  even  pace  with  the  fall  of 
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nllrfr,  it  would  still  be  possible  to  send  gold  there  for  general 

investment  and  expect  a  profitable  return*     It  is  precisely  because 

the  depreciation  has  been  with  reference  to  the  international 

Gcdiange  rather  than  with  respect  to  the  use  of  silver  as  money 

within  the  country*  that  the  financial  isolation  of  Mexico,  with  its 

train  of  onesided  and  undergrown  development,  has  come  into 

bdng.    The  uncertainty  of  the  exchange  rates  of  the  future  is 

^he  one  great  barrier  that  shuts  out  the  needed  stream  of  capital 

■torn  abroad.     It  makes  investments,  even  in  the  lines  where  the 

Hjcome  is  in  gold,  nothing  more  or  less  than  gambling  proposi* 

■ims.    It  meatis  a  great  deal  to  a  nation  not  to  have  its  railroads, 

■1  industries,  its  banks,  its  trade,  and  its  agriculture  dependent 

Mr  their  success  or  failure  on  the  skill  of  the  proprietors  in 

Biting  on  silver  futureSp  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stabiliza- 

vm  of  the  ejcclmnge  will  inaugurate  an  era  of  swift  and  strong 

expansion,  both  on  the  part  of  existing  enterprises,  which  at 

preset  stand  on  the  footing  furnished  by  the  quagmire  of  silver 

speculation,  and  on  the  part  of  new  enterprises,  backed  by  the 

inflow  of  capital  from  abroad.     The  land  is  rich,  it  is  young  and 

undeveloped,  its  government  is  strong  and  liberal,  tliere  is  a  more 

progr^sive  spirit  abroad  among  the  younger  generation,  so  that 

development  will  be  aided  rather  than  hinderet!  by  the  ow^ners  of 

the  land.     Nothing  is  lacking  but  reliable  money  before  a  mag- 

ttificfnt  structure  of  internal  expansion  will  begin  to  rear  itsdf 

on  the  solid  foundation  that  the  past  quarter  century  has  laid. 

With  the  passing  of  centuries-old  ways  of  employing  money 
will  come  the  gradual  disuse  of  centuries-old  ways  of  employing 
Diett  In  a  country  where  initial  investments  are  perforce  of 
Jiiggardly  proportions,  direct  manual  labor  must  take  the  place 
<rf  the  indirect  utilities  of  the  outlay  of  capitaK  Men  here  are 
the  draught  animals,  the  beasts  of  burden,  the  machinery  and 
fad,  exmy  the  implements  of  toil.  Muscle  is  used  in  lieu  of  braiu. 
The  peon  does  not  need  to  tliink  in  order  to  perform  his  task. 
Hi*  rf*presefits  so  much  physical  energy  alone.  The  change  of 
ton  of  the  demand  for  labor,  together  with  the  increase  of 
liaa  demand*  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  set  in  motion  a 
llTDccss  of  natural  selection,  and  of  growth  by  use  as  well,  w^htch 
[ise  of  time,  bring  the  masses  np  to  a  higher 
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level  of  efficiency.  Although  the  majority  of  the  peons  have 
become  so  degraded  through  centuries  of  hopelessness  and  lack 
of  ambition,  that  they  have  no  character  left  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  action  of  improving  forces,  yet  the  education  which  the 
Government  is  now  giving  the  young,  and  the  opportunities 
which  a  stable  currency  will  bring,  can  be  relied  upon  to  ameliorate 
in  the  end  their  wretched  lot  and  raise  a  part  of  them  at  least 
to  a  more  human  life;  a  consummation  most  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  for,  not  only  on  humanitarian  grounds,  but  because  stability 
of  the  wonderful  system  of  government  that  Diaz  has  forged 
out  depends  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  acquiremait  of  intelligence 
and  property  by  the  underlying  hordes  of  ignorant,  empty-lived 
and  easily  imposed  upon  laborers.  A  government  that  exists 
simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising  police  functions  is  not  calculated 
to  endure  in  a  land  where  personal  ambition  is  as  likely  to  pit  the 
strong  man  of  the  future  against  the  established  order  of  tilings 
as  it  is  to  make  him  subordinate  himself  to  it.  The  common 
people,  who  constitute  the  thews  of  war,  must  have  something 
at  stake  in  the  continuance  or  order  and  must  have  the  intelligence 
to  know  what  they  have  at  stake,  before  Mexico  can  be  entirely 
free  from  the  danger  of  a  repetition  of  stormy  scenes,  even  though 
the  organic  strength  which  the  government  now  has  is  likely  to 
make  disorder  comparatively  short-lived. 

In  her  currency  Mexico  us^  so  small  a  part  of  the  silver 
production  of  the  world  that  a  change  to  a  modified  gold  standard 
will  not  have  a  very  profound  effect  on  the  market  price  of  the 
white  metal.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  the  fear  that  the 
mining  industry,  which  is  the  right  arm  of  her  prosperity,  would 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  cessation  of  free  coinage  that  the 
time  of  changing  standards  has  been  postponed  so  long.  Within 
the  last  year,  however,  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  have  becofne 
so  violent  that  it  is  now  generally  recognized  by  all  classes  of 
mtelligent  men  that  the  policy  of  delay  cannot  be  further  pursued 
wath  safety.  An  unforeseeable  rise  or  fall  in  exchange  of  20 
per  cent,  and  more  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  is  altogether 
too  disturbing,  not  only  to  vested  interests  but  to  the  curreirt 
operations  of  trade  as  well,  a  thing  which  comes  much  more 
closely  home  to  the  classes  having  influence,   and  cuts   more 
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tlVp  if  not  more  deeply,  at  the  pocket  books  of  the  people  who 

here,  as  distinguished   from  those  who  have  merely  sent 

money  into  the  country.     The  Government  Commission, 

the  gtiidance  of  the  able  Minister  of  Finance,  Limantour, 

imadc  a  long  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  and  of  the 

m  by  wliich  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  a  problem 

is  doubly  difficult  because  Mexico  is  par  excellence  the 

'  zornxxxy  of  the  whole  world  by  right  of  her  preeminence  in 

production.     The  sentiment  which  naturally  clings  to  the 

tof  the  white  metal  is  yielding  to  reason  and  to  the  Ic^ic  of 

reeable  facts,  and  there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the 

1  standard  in  one  form  or  another  is  soon  to  be  adopted  with 

^approval  of  the  entire  country. 

r  this  one  economic  measure  the  whole  course  of  the  evolution 

he  Mexican  nation  since  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  peace 

I  be  fundamentally  altered,  besides  being  immensely  accelerated, 

capitahstic  age,  properly  so-called,  the  use  of  the  stored 

of  the  investment-sedcing  money  of  two  continents,  the 

fing  to  toil  bare-handed  at  tasks  that  require  organization  and 

tiery,  will  bring  to  Mexico  a  great  increase  in  prosperity 

Im  infinitely  greater  diffusion  of  the  national  income  among 

who  work,  whether  with  hand  or  with  brain.     It  is  the 

of  acti%^e  capital  that  bars  die  upward  path  of  the  toilers* 

I  opens  idle  and  degenerate  roads  to  the  wealthy.     All  that  the 

Btry  needs  in  order  to  secure  that  tremendous  internal  expan- 

ich  is  the  birth-right  of  the  virgin  lands  of  the  Western 

nts  is  a  monetary  stability  that  will  insure  to  every  effort 

reii^ard  and  give  to  labor  the  fruits  of  its  toil 

MoRiOLL  W,  Gaines. 
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NOTES. 

British  Leg^islation  in  1903.     Forty-seven  Acts  of  Parliament 
found  their  way  on  to  the  Statute  Book  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  session  of  Parliament  which  came  to  an  end  on  the  14th  of 
August.    Of  these  acts,  those  of  most  interest  to  a  wider  public  than 
that  immediately  affected  are  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the  Education 
Act  for  London.     Others  of  less  interest,  and  yet  not  wholly  local 
or  particular  in  character,  are  the  Sugar  Convention  Act,  giving 
force  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Convention  on  Sugar  Bounties, 
the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  the  Act  for  the  Defence  of  Poor  Prisoners,  and  the 
Motor  Car  Act.    As  a  result  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  acts  were 
passed  providing  for  a  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  Naval  Volunteers^ 
in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  in  case  of  war;  to 
reorganize  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  to  legalize  the  South  African 
Loan  and  War  Contribution.    The  budget,  or  Finance  Act,  also 
presented  two  interesting  features,  the  remission  of  the  com  doty, 
imposed  as  a  war  tax  during  the  war  with  South  Africa,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  income  tax  from  one  shilling  and  threepence  to 
elevenpence  in  the  pound. 

Among  all  these  acts,  the  one  which  stands  out  as  a  permanent 
contribution  to  British  statesmanship  is  the  Irish  Land  Act  If  the 
hopes  centred  on  this  act  are  realized,  the  Irish  problem  is  a  decisive 
step  nearer  solution,  and  in  the  future  the  political  questions  affecting 
Ireland  may  be  dissociated  from  the  unrest  resulting  from  agrarian 
discontent. 

An  Irish  Land  Act  is  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Mr.  Wyndhani 
told  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  introduced  his  bill  on  the  26th 
of  March,  that  there  were  already  40  or  42  on  the  Statute  Books, 
beginning  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  jtct  of  1881.  These  ads, 
however,  fall  into  two  classes — first  those,  headed  by  the  act  of  1881, 
fixing  rents — determining  the  respective  shares  in  the  soil  of  land- 
lord and  of  tenant :  and  second,  those  providing  for  purchase,  which 
up  to  the  present  have  been  partial  and  tentative.  The  new  act 
belongs  to  the  second  category,  but  is  intended  to  be  general  and  as 
far  as  possible  exhaustive. 

The  first  class  of  Irish  Land  Acts  attempted  the  impossible,  and 
have  resulted  in  endless  litigation  and  in  the  starving  of  the  land. 


ider  the  acts  an  Irish  tenaut  may  apply  to  have  his  rait  fixed 
once  in  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  There  has  been  a  second  revision 
of  tmny  rents  and  these  are  known  as  second -term  rents.  Rents 
whicb  have  been  judicially  fixed  only  once  are  known  as  first-tenn 
vmu.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  term  when  a  tenant  is  looking 
forward  to  revision,  the  temptation  is  to  allow  the  holding  to  run 
(krwiL  Why  should  a  man  improve  his  land  and  bring  out  its  ftil! 
capabilities  wiien  his  chief  object  is  to  get  a  reduction  of  his  rent? 
In  Irdund  a  landlord  puts  no  capital  into  the  land ;  all  that  he  owns 
k  the  land  itself,  A  tenant  can  easily  make  the  intrinsic  value  of 
tbc  land  appear  small  in  cases  where,  were  the  land  his  own,  he 
could  by  a  judicious  expenditure  vastly  increase  its  productive  power. 
The  result  of  this  partnership  and  this  legal  fixing  of  rents  has  been 
tbat  agriculture — the  staple  industry,  in  most  parts  the  only  industry 
of  Ireland— has  languished,  and  the  country  has  been  deprived  of 
much  potential  wealth. 

Another  objection  to  the  first  series  of  Land  Acts  is  the  enormous 

expense  which  has  been  entailed  on  landlords  and  tenants  by  the 

kpi  proceedings  necessary  for  the  fixing  of  rents^  and  the  friction 

indtMTd  between  classes  by  the  necessary  position  of  antagonism  into 

thich  they  have  been  forced.    To  the  country,  also,  the  cost  has 

ten  heavy.     The  taxpayers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  paid 

It40.ooo  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  the  Land  Commission,  which 

idministers  the  acts  and  £1400,000  as  the  cost  of  the  police — ^police 

ooctipied  almost  exclusively  with  illegalities  bom  of  agrarian  unrest. 

The  second  class  of  Land  Acts  includes  the  Land  Purchase  Acts, 

These  acts  have  authorized  the  stale  to  lend  its  credit  to  enable 

temts  to  become  owners  of  their  holdings.     Before  the  passage  of 

;  of  1903,  80,000  tenants  had  purchased  under  these  Acts,  and 

k  faad  completed  their  purchases.     Through  these  purchases  the 

\  has  scarcely  lost  a  penny*    There  have  been  but  two  irrecover- 

and  these  of  inconsiderable  amounts.     In  the  first  place 

money  is  secured  on  the  value  of  the  holdings,  and 

f^  what  is  more  important  as  regards  the  prospect  of  success 

rag  the  new  act,  public  opinion  supports  the  punctual  repay- 

the  purchase  money  aiid  shows  no  sympathy  towards  the 

who^  having  become  the  owner  of  his  holding,  fails  through 

f  or  incompetence.     The  tenant  having  become  the  ow^er,  haj 

■vfttrUirr  interest  in  starving  the  land,  or  depredating  its  apparent 

wlue.  but  all  his  interest  is  in  favor  of  improvijig  it  and  getting  the 

km  and  most  permanent  results  from  it* 
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The  act  of  1903  differs  from  previous  Land  Purchase  Acts  chiefly 
in  its  scope  and  comprehensiveness.     It  deals  with  estates  as  units, 
and  not  with  fringes  of  land  which  the  owners  may  elect  to  sell 
while  withholding  the  best  of  their  estates ;  and  while  not  containing 
any  compulsory  clause  forcing  landlords  to  sell,  it  offers  a  boons 
on  the  purchase  price  which  is  expected  to  act  as  a  strong  inducement 
in  bringing  estates  into  the  market.     This  bonus,  which  is  termed  the 
Land  Purchase  Fund  Aid  Fund,  is  in  the  aggregate  not  to  exceed 
£12,000,000,  and  represents  the  contribution  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
British  Isles  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  land  question.     Fears  were 
expressed  that  the  taxpayer  might  take  alarm  at  so  large  a  contribu- 
tion, and  it  was  carefully  explained  by  Mr.  W)mdham  that  probably 
not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  amount  would  be  required 
in  any  one  year.     The  bonus  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  vendors  in 
the  proportion  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money  for  the  first 
five  years  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.    At  the  end  of  that  time  there 
will  be  a  revision  of  the  rate  in  order  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the 
Fund  to  the  value  of  the  estates  still  unsold. 

The  value  of  the  land  of  Ireland  which  may  be  sold  under  the 
Land  Act  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture.  When  Mr.  Wyndham 
introduced  the  bill,  he  told  the  House  of  Commcms  that  he  had 
endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  m(Miey  size  of  the  problem. 
To  obtain  this  he  had  studied  the  statistics  of  the  judicial  rents  fixed 
by  the  Land  Commission ;  the  statistics  of  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  of  Valuation  and 
Survey,  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  census.  Of  these  he  considered 
the  statistics  of  the  last  census  the  most  reliable.  "Now  there  are/' 
continued  Mr.  Wyndham,  "490,301  holdings  given  in  these  returns; 
but  of  that  number  more  than  half,  more  than  56  per  cent,  are 
valued  at  £10  or  under,  and  more  than  two-thirds,  more  than  69  per 
cent.,  are  valued  at  £15  or  under.  You  may  take  these  490,000  at  a 
sort  of  average  of  £10  and  from  them  you  must  make  three  deduc- 
tions. You  must  deduct  in  the  first  place  between  70,000  and  80,000 
tenants  who  have  bought.  You  must  deduct  in  the  second  place  a 
number  of  small  town  plots,  accommodation  plots,  and  market 
gardens  which  are  urban  and  not  rural  at  all.  You  must  deduct 
a  great  deal  for  large  grass  farms,  which  are  what  are  called  English- 
managed  estates,  and  which  in  my  opinion  in  all  probability  "^ 
never  be  sold,  and  farms  which  go  beyond  the  limits  of  £3,000, 
which  is  outside  the  limit  we  are  prepared  to  advance  vmder  this 
act,  as  it  was  under  previous  acts.     If  you  make  these  deductions, 
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I  think  It  IS  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that  the  money-size  of  this 
problem  is  £4,000,000  worth  of  second  term  rents  in  any  one  yean" 
The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  saleable  land  which  is  likely  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  Mr.  Wyndham  places  at 
£100,000,000  sterling. 

Under  the  previotis  Land  Purchase  Acts,  the  Government  fur- 
nished the  tenants  with  security,  and  the  purchase  was  made  through 
the  medium  of  land  stock.  This  plan  has  disadvantages.  The 
medium  is  fluctuating  in  value,  and  a  landlord  is  frequently  unwilling 
to  receive  in  return  for  his  land  securities  which  have  not  a  fixed 
value,  especially  in  cases  where  the  land  is  heavily  encumbered  and 
there  are  mortgages  and  other  charges  to  be  paid  ofT.  Under  the 
new  act  the  advances  are  to  be  in  money.  The  landlord  is  to  receive 
cash  for  his  estate.  The  money  furnished  by  the  Government  for 
this  purpose  is  to  be  known  as  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Fund,  and  is 
to  be  raised  by  the  creation  of  a  new  capital  stock,  called  the  "guar- 
anteed  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  stock,"  repayable  at  par  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  The  stock  may  be  issued  at  such  times  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  treasury  may  direct. 

The  tenants  purchasing  imder  the  Land  Act  repay  by  means  of 
purchase  annuities  calculated  at  £3  5s  for  every  hundred  ponnds 
of  the  advance.  Purchase  annuities  may  be  redeemed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  accumulated 
sinking  fund  and  the  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  the  requisite  amount 
of  stock.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  it  is  expected  that  tenants 
will  obtain  their  holdings  at  from  18  to  25  years  purchase.  Sale 
of  estates  under  the  Land  Act  is  not  to  be  compulsory,  nor  is  there 
to  be  a  judicial  fixing  of  the  purchase  price,  as  rents  have  been 
fixed  under  the  former  acts.  The  bargain  is  to  be  made  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenants,  and  then  presented  for  approval  to 
the  Land  Commission,  The  actp  however,  prescribes  a  maximum 
^and  a  minimum  limit  to  this  bargaining,  and  the  stablishment  of  the 
^'zones''  within  these  hmits  was  the  feature  of  the  bill  which  aroused 
the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  members.  The 
Land  Commission  is  authorized  to  sanction  advances  in  the  follow- 
ing caseSp  namely : 

'*(a)  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a  holding  subject  to  a  judicial 
rent  fixed  or  agreed  to  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1896,  if  the 
purchase  annuity  created  under  this  act  payable  in  respect  of  the 
advance  will  be  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  30  per  cent*  below 
the  existing  rent ;  and 
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**(b)  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a  holding  subject  to  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  or  agreed  to  before  that  date,  if  the  said  purchase 
annuity  will  not  be  less  than  20  nor  more  than  40  per  cent,  below 
that  rent/' 

The  criticism  of  the  Irish  members,  while  not  successful  in  getting 
rid  of  the  "zones/'  brought  about  the  addition  of  a  clause  permitting 
bargains  outside  of  their  limits.     This  amending  dause  reads : 

"If  the  foregoing  provisions  are  not  comphed  with,  the  Land 
Qjmmission  may,  subject  to  the  limitations  in  the  Land  Purchaae 
Acts,  sanction  the  advance,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  securitVi 
and  if  after  giving  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  they  consider  the  agreed  price  to  be  equitable,  having 
regard  to  the  interests  of  all  such  persons  as  aforesaid/' 

In  adhering  to  the  "zones/'  Mr,  Wyndham  argued  that  very 
many  estates  were  not  the  actual  possession  of  their  nominal  owners, 
but  were  so  heavily  encumbered  that  the  larger  interest  was  held  by 
others,  who  would  not  be  represented  in  the  proceedings.  To  protect 
their  interests,  and  to  prevent  litigation  which  might  invalidate  title 
to  the  land,  he  fixed  the  minimum  Hmits.  The  int^ests  of  mortgage 
holders  are  also  further  protected  by  a  clause  intended  to  prevent 
reckless  selling  on  the  part  of  impecunious  landlords  for  the  sake 
of  the  bonus.  Where  an  estate  is  so  encumbered  that  the  vendor 
is  not  entitled  to  receive  for  his  own  use  any  part  of  the  rents  or 
profits  of  it,  the  bonus  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  price  is  to  be 
added  to  the  purchase  money,  and  not  to  be  paid  to  the  vendor. 

To  meet  the  criticism  that  the  landlords  would  be  driven  out  of 
Ireland,  and  the  country  deprived  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  tiie 
presence  of  resident  gentry,  the  bill  provides  for  the  reselling  of  a 
portion  of  the  estate  to  the  vendor.  The  estate  is  to  be  purchased  as 
a  whole,  but  the  owner  is  to  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  buy 
back  such  a  portion  of  his  estate  as  is  suitable  for  his  own  use  and 
occupation.  Where  a  parcel  of  an  estate  is  resold  to  the  vendor  "an 
advance  under  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  may  be  made,  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  purchase  money 
of  the  holdings  and  other  parcels  of  land  comprised  in  the  estate,  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  whichever  is  the  less/'  The  owner,  there- 
fore, by  selling  his  estate  and  repurchasing  a  portion  for  himself 
is  enabled  to  clear  all  encumbrances  and  mortgages  and  to  start 
again  under  indebtedness  only  to  the  Land  Commission. 

As  the  bill  stood  when  it  was  introduced,  there  was  a  provisioQ 
intended  to  coerce  a  minority  of  tenants  into  buying,  if  the  majority 
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on  an  estate  desired  to  do  so.  If  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  desired 
10  buy»  and  one-fourth  or  fewer  refused*  this  minority  was  thence- 
forth to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  having  their  rents  judicially 
Strong  criticism  was  directed  against  this  penalizing  clause, 
an  amendment  was  accepted  by  which  the  Estates  Commis- 
'may,  if  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  they  think  it 
edient,  order  that  the  remaining  tenants  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
to  have  accepted  the  offers  made  to  them,  and  the  Land 
Acts  shall  apply  accordingly,** 
strong  effort,  not  entirely  without  success,  was  made  by  the 
members  for  favorable  terms  for  the  evicted  tenants  of  the 
I  League — "the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  land  war/'  In  response 
this  appeal,  a  clause  was  added  to  the  provision  defining  the 
to  whom  untenanted  land  may  be  sold.  These  persons  were 
dude  a  tenant  of  a  holding  on  the  same  estate,  a  son  of  such 
m,  and  a  tenant  of  a  holding  not  exceeding  an  annua!  value 
;  five  pcmnds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  estate.  To  these,  the 
dause  added  *'a  person  who  within  twenty-Sve  years  before 
\  pamting  of  this  act  was  the  tenant  of  a  holding  to  which  the 
!  Acta  apply,  and  who  is  not  at  the  date  of  purchase  the  tenant 
fcproprietor  of  that  holding/*  Another  clause  in  the  interests  of 
t  evicted  tenants  was  intrtxluced  in  the  paragraph  limiting  advances 
i^tcmots  to  ^500.  This  clause  reads:  ^'provided  also  this  section 
^taU  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  former  tenant,  or  a  person  nominated 
by  the  Land  Commission  as  his  personal  representative,  purchasing 
\  (ormer  holding,  or  part  thereof/* 

it,  Wyndham  vfzs  anxious  that  the  Government  should  not  part 

cly  with  the  land  purchased  under  the  Act ;  but  that  one-eighth 

annuity  should  remain  as  a  perpetual  rent  charge.     By  means 

(lis  hold  on  the  land,  he  proposed  to  present  sub-letting,  and  the 

Dg  of  small  holdings  again  into  large  estates*  as  well  as  too 

mortgaging  of  the  land.     There  w^as,  however,  so  strong  an 

iidon  to  any  provisions  which  would  deprive  the  purchasers  of 

of  full  possession,  that  the  clauses  embodying  these  sale- 

I  were  dropped.     Until  all  advances  have  been  repaid,  the  Land 

sion  is  empowered  to  prevent  letting  or  subletting,  and  the 

Dt  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Land  Commission  before  he 

[mortgage  his  holding  for  an  amount  greater  than  ten  times  the 

annuity.     Alter  the  advances  are  fully  repaid,  the  land 

ibc  absolute  property  of  tiie  purchaser. 

Land  Act  was  not  treated  as  a  part>'  measure.    Though 

and  criticised  at  every  step  by  the  Irish  members,  it  waf 
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heartily  supported  by  them,  and  its  passage  coinciding  with  the  happy 
reception  accorded  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  their  visit  to  Ireland 
seemed  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  this  unhappy  country.^ 

The  Education  Bill  for  London,  although  passed  by  a  large 
majority,  was  never  regarded  with  any  great  favour  even  by  its 
supporters  in  Parliament.  It  was  a  necessary  complement  of  the 
Education  legislation  of  1902 ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  leave  the  School  Board  still  in  control  in  London,  and  the  volun- 
tary denominational  schools  witltout  the  financial  support  from  the 
rates  which  had  been  granted  to  similar  schools  throughout  England. 
But  the  constitution  of  a  new  education  authority  in  London  was 
a  difficult  problem  for  a  Conservative  Government  The  County 
Council  has  never  been  popular  with  the  Conservatives  and  efforts 
have  not  been  wanting  to  lessen  its  powers  and  cripple  its  activities ; 
and  yet  to  the  County  Council  the  Government  has  been  obl^d  to 
entrust  the  important  duties  which  have  hitherto  been  performed  by 
the  School  Boardj  as  well  as  the  new  duties  which  the  recent  educa- 
tion legislation  has  created  in  regard  to  secondary  education. 

The  Sugar  Convention  Act*  which  received  the  royal  assent  cm 
the  nth  of  August,  1903.  gives  effect  to  the  International  Sugar 
Convention  which  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  March^  1902.  Great 
Britain  then  pledged  herself  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  abolish  sugar 
bounties  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  to  close  the  British  market 
to  all  bounty-fed  sugar.  The  sugar-producing  interests  of  the 
empire  are  not  large*  It  is  hoped  that  the  abolition  of  sugar 
bounties  may  help  to  resuscitate  the  sugar  industry  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  whose  bankrupt  condition  has  long  been  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Government.  On  the  other  hand^  the  very  cheap  sugar 
which  Great  Britain  has  so  long  enjoyed  has  called  into  existence 
immense  confectionery  and  jam  industries,  which  regard  with  grave 
concern  any  artificial  rise  In  the  price  of  their  raw  material.  These 
industries  also  consider  it  a  fault  in  the  present  act  that,  while 
bounty-fed  sugar  is  prohibited,  there  is  no  provision  for  excluding 
confectionery  or  jam  manufactured  from  such  sugar. 


4 


\ 


^  It  was  arranged  tn  Wexford  yesterday,  says  our  Dublin  correj^i^ondent,  ih»t 

Mr.  William  Browne,  Killeen,  who  owns  considerable  landed  property  near  ihai 
town,  shall  seU  his  estate  to  his  tenants.  The  agreement  was  for  twenty *(hre< 
years  purchase.  The  immediate  reduction,  the  tenants  who  are  mostly  on  fitsi 
term  rents  will  receive,  will  be  35  per  cent.,  making  a  total  abatemem  of  40  |>cf 
cent,  on  the  original  rent.  This  is  the  first  transaction  under  the  newX-iUid  Act.  { 
— Mamk titer  Guardian,  September  12th,  ixp2* 
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It  is,  however,  little  likely  Uiat  there  would  have  been  any  strong 
opposition  to  the  Sugar  Bill  had  not  the  country  been  startled  by 
Mr*  Chamberlain's  fiscal  prc^josals  before  the  bill  had  passed  through 
all  its  stages.  Opposition  to  the  Sugar  Bill  became  a  part  of  the 
movement  against  any  retrograde  steps  in  the  direction  of  protection* 
In  Parliament,  members  from  free-trade  constituencies  feared  to 
„al]ow  the  bill  to  pass  without  protest  or  opposition  lest  they  should 
be  considered  derelict  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  the 
speeches  against  the  bill  became  polemics  against  protection. 

On  second  reading  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  224  to  144*  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  members  of  the  Oppositioii  really  desired  the  defeat 
of  a  bill,  which  the  Government  was  in  honour  bound  to  pass  to 
fulfil!  its  obligations  to  the  other  signatory  powers  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  fight  was  renewed,  however,  on  all  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  bill,  although  without  any  effect  on  the  measure  itself,  which 
was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  without  amendment.  In  the 
Upper  House  there  were  again  excited  debates,  nominally  on  the 
bill,  really  on  the  whole  question  of  protection  and  free  trade,  but 
the  Government  had  as  usual  a  safe  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

The  bill  makes  provision  for  the  exclusion  by  orders  in  council 
of  any  sugar  upon  which  any  direct  or  indirect  bounty  has  been  paid 
in  any  foreign  country,  unless  Parliament  shall,  in  lieu  of  such 
exclusion,  impose  a  special  duty  on  such  sugar.  To  prevent  the 
importation  of  bounty-fed  molasses  or  raw  sugar,  or  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  that  Parliament  may  impose  on  sugar  produced 
from  such  raw  material,  the  refinenes  are  made  subject  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs,  who  are  given  a  right  of  entry  on  such 
premises.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  British 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Permanent  Commission,  which  is  to 
report  upon  the  payment  of  sugar  bounties, 

The  Children's  Charter,  as  the  Emplojmient  of  Children  Act  has 
been  called  by  some  enthusiastic  supporters*  like  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
was  not  made  a  party  measure.  It  received  quite  as  hearty  support 
from  the  Opposition  as  from  the  Government  side  of  the  House, 
The  chief  efforts  of  the  Opposition  were  directed  towards  making 
more  drastic  the  restrictions  on  the  labor  of  children,  and  the  bill 
was  characterised  by  Opposition  leaders  as  '*only  a  step  in  the  right 
direction**  and  **a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  much  needed  reform/' 

Mr,  Akers  Douglas,  the  Home  Secretary,  introduced  the  bill.  It 
w^as  the  successor  of  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  session  of  1902,  by  Mr, 
Ritchie,  which  along  with  many  other  measures  was  crowded  out  lor 
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]ack  of  time.  Both  these  bills  were  the  outcome  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  which  was  appointed  in  Januan-,  1901,  to 
enquire  into  tlie  question  of  the  employment  of  children  during 
school  age,  and  to  report  upon  what  alterations  are  desirable  in  the 
laws  relating  to  child  labor  and  in  the  administration  of  those  laws. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  Mr.  Cunningham  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  the  committee  at  once  instituted  a  very  extensive  enquiry, 
covering  not  only  London  and  a  selected  number  of  the  provincial 
cities  and  towns,  hut  also  agricultural  districts.  The  witnesses,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  were  carefully  chosen 
on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  certain  of  the  conditions  to  be  inves- 
tigated, and  an  immense  amount  of  evidence,  embodying  many 
specific  cases  of  hardship,  was  collected  and  digested.  The  hours 
of  work  of  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  were  found  in  some  cases 
to  amount  to  sixty-three  a  week,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  chil- 
dren were  compelled  to  attend  school  The  child's  labour  often  began 
before  5  A.  M,,  when  he  went  his  round  as  a  "knocker  up/'  He  then 
delivered  milk  or  newspapers  until  nine  o'clock  called  him  to  school 
The  dinner  hour  was  devoted  to  errands,  and  afternoon  session  of 
school  over,  there  were  further  deliveries  of  milk,  newspapers  or 
parcels.  Particularly  objectionable  were  the  conditions  of  work  for 
boys  in  barbers'  shops,  where  they  were  often  employed  until  after 
midnight  on  Saturday  and  again  during  almost  the  whole  of  Sunday. 

These  and  many  other  occupations  of  children  are  untouched  by 
the  Factory  Acts.  The  children's  code,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in 
the  Education  Acts,  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Shop  Hours  Acts,  and 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Acts,  does  not  cover  the 
employment  of  children  out  of  school  hours  in  home  industries, 
domestic  workshops,  street  trading,  errand-going,  or  field  work* 
The  Shop  Hours  Act,  limiting  the  hours  of  young  persons  to 
seventy^five  a  week,  omits  any  reference  to  school  children,  and  as  a 
result  the  labour  of  school  children  has  been  largely  substituted  in 
the  small  shops  for  that  of  elder  boys.  The  restrictions  in  the 
Factory  Acts  also,  while  preventing  young  children  from  working 
in  the  factories,  and  limiting  the  hours  of  children  over  eleven  who 
are  admitted,  have  increased  the  tendency  to  employ  children  in  the 
unrestricted  occupations. 

In  their  carefully  reasoned  report,  the  Committee  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  300,000  children  attending  school  were  also  employed 
in  gainful  pursuits.  They  did  not  recommend  a  total  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  school  children,  as  in  the  case  of  very  many  there 
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ras  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint ;  but  only  that  the  work 
fthotild  be  so  restricted  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to  excess, 
ind  especially  to  gtiard  against  physical  injur>%  and  the  deterioration 
in  physical  condition  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  recent 
comment  in  regard  to  children  attending  board  schools  in  the  poorer 
districts. 

Beyond  certain  general  conditions,  the  law  is  permissive,  not  com- 
pulsory.  It  is  left  to  the  local  authorities  to  make  by-laws,  which 
mitit  be  confirmed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  prescribing  for  all 
children,  or  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  the  age  below  which 
cniployment  is  illegal,  the  hours  between  which  it  is  illegal,  and  the 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  hours  beyond  which  it  is  illegal,  and 
pmhibiting  absahitely  the  employment  of  children  in  any  specified 
occupation.  The  local  authority  may  also  make  by-laws  with  respect 
to  strtirt  trading  by  children,  and  grant  licenses  or  badges  to  those 
enpged  in  it ;  but  a  license  is  in  no  case  to  be  refused  on  tlie  score 
of  the  poverty  or  the  bad  character  of  the  applicant.  No  child 
tmdcr  eleven  is  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  street  trading,  and  local 
authorities  are  admonished  that  it  is  well  to  prohibit  to  girls  under 
lixtiren  any  employment  in  streets  or  public  places.  The  general 
rtstrictioos  also  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  between  9  r  m. 
3iJd6  A-  M.  (except  under  a  special  provision  by  the  local  authority)  ; 
the  employment  of  any  child  in  any  other  occupation  who  is  working 
balf-time  under  the  Factory  Acts ;  the  lifting,  carrying,  or  moving, 
of  anything  so  heavy  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  injury  to  tlie  child; 
ml  the  employment  of  any  child  in  any  occupation  likely  to  cause 
injury  to  life,  limb,  health,  or  education. 

Peiullies  are  provided,  in  cases  of  contravention  of  the  act.  for 
tli«  persons  employing,  whether  the  employer  himself  or  an  agent 
Of  workman  of  the  employer,  and  for  the  parent  or  guardian  who 
tondiices  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  whether  by  wilful  default 
W  by  habitually  neglecting  to  exercise  due  care.  In  the  case  of 
*n  oflfcnce  agsunst  by-laws  regulating  street  trading,  a  child  may  be 
*«it  to  an  industrial  school  or  given  into  the  control  of  some  fit 
pBTKin  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  charge. 

The  bill  to  make  provision  for  the  defence  of  poor  prisoners  was 
introdttcetl  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bousfield,  ICC 
*^'^*  :£jh  not  a  Government  bill,  it  was  favorably  received  by  the 
.  y  General,  passed  its  second  reading  without  debate  or  divi- 
*ai.  and  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Favorably  reported 
%  the  comniittee,  it  passed  its  remaining  stages  without  difficulty ; 
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it  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of  August,  anj  comes  into 
force  on  the  ist  of  January,  1904. 

The  Act  is  very  short,  being  comprised,  title  and  preamble  included, 
within  forty  lines.  It  provides  that,  where  it  appears  that  it  is 
desirable  that  any  poor  prisoner  should  have  legal  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  his  defence,  and  that  his  means  are  insufficient 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  such  aid,  the  justices,  on  committing  him 
for  trial,  or  the  judge  of  the  court  of  assize,  or  the  chairman  of  a 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  may  certify  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  have 
legal  aid  and  thereupon  the  prisoner  shall  be  entitled  to  have  solicitor 
and  counsel  assigned  to  him.  The  expenses  of  the  defence,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  depositions,  the  fees  of  sdicitor  and 
counsel,  and  the  expenses  of  any  witnesses  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution  in  cases  of 
indictment  for  felony. 

Counsel  have  long  been  assigned  to  defend  tmdefended  prisoucfs 
accused  of  murder  or  other  serious  crimes.  But  it  has  long  been 
felt  that  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  prisoners  should  be  defended 
in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  especially  where  an  innocent  person  is 
accused  for  the  first  time.  In  Scotland,  there  has  long  been  a 
system  in  working  for  the  defence  of  poor  prisoners. 

The  movement  for  a  similar  system  in  England,  which  has  col- 
minated  in  the  present  Act,  received  special  stimulus  from  the  action 
of  the  barristers  attending  the  Dorset  quarter  sessions.  They  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  defending  every  prisoner  tried  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  They  could  not,  of  course,  command  the  free 
services  of  solicitors  to  draw  up  the  briefs,  and  had  to  be  content 
with  what  in  England  are  termed  "dock  briefs"  direct  from  the 
prisoners.  They  drew  up  rules  regulating  the  rotation  of  counsel 
in  undertaking  the  work  of  unpaid  defence.  The  system  was  put 
in  force  at  the  Easter  sessions  of  1902,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
acquittal  of  five  prisoners  who  would  otherwise  have  been  convicted 
was  due  to  the  defending  barristers.  There  was,  however,  much 
objection  to  this  unprecedented  action  of  the  barristers  on  the  part 
of  other  members  of  the  bar  throughout  England.  The  bar  is 
granted  a  monopoly  of  audience  in  all  courts  in  which  indictable 
offences  are  tried,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  become  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  close  corporation  or  trade  union.  The  new 
practice  caused  alarm  and  the  cry  was  raised  "contrary  to  the 
ractice  of  the  bar."  Whether  or  not  the  Dorset  barristers  would 
avc  persisted  in  their  experiment,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in 
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compliance  with  a  recammeiidation  of  the  Attorney  General  the 
qoestioo  was  put  oti  one  side,  and  attention  was  concentrated  on  Mr* 
BoKsfield's  bill  From  the  beginning  of  1904  all  such  voluntary 
action  is  superseded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence 

he  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  housing  of  the  working 
€s  which^  like  the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act,  received  the 
ropl  assent  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  is  another  useful  step 
in  the  legisiation  aimed  at  the  substitution  of  wholesome  dwellings 
for  insanitary  rookeries.  The  chief  objects  of  the  act  are  to  prolong 
the  maximum  tt;rm  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  by  a 
loo)  authority  for  the  construction  of  workmen*s  dwellings,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  the  Home  Office 
U  the  government  department  which  shall  have  the  oversight  of 
the  schemes  of  tlie  local  authorities  relating  to  the  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Local  Government  Board  is  much  more 
doiel)'  in  touch  with  the  municipal  councils  than  is  the  Home 
Oflke,  and  when  the  first  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
Act!  was  passed  in  1890,  much  surprise  was  felt  that  the  powers 

K  duties  created  by  the  act  were  withheld  from  the  Local  Govern- 
t  Board.    By  the  Act  of  1890,  the  maximum  term  for  the  repay- 
t  of  loans  was  sixty  years.    This  is  extended  under  the  present 
Act  to  eighty  years. 
Under  the  Act  of  1890^  it  rested  with  the  local  authority  to  make. 

kfail  to  make,  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  insanitary 
Ttx  or  the  provision  of  workmcn*s  dwellings.  Local  authori- 
fe  have,  however,  \^ty  frequently  been  extremely  dilatory  in 
<!rawing  up  such  schemes.  Either  the  personal  interest  of  members 
of  tht  council,  or  fear  of  burdening  the  rates,  or  simply  the  inertia 
of  governing  bodies,  has  often  sufficed  to  prevent  any  action  being 

KBy  an  amendment  in  the  present  act,  the  Local  Government 
may  make  an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  any  area,  and  if 
*»ti«ficd  that  a  scheme  for  its  improvement  ought  to  have  been 
%  they  may  order  the  local  authority  to  make  a  scheme  and  to 
into  execution  tlie  scheme  so  made.    The  interposition  of  the 
Government  Board  may  be  invoked  by  any  twelve  ratepayers 
disirict, 

act  also  makes  possible  niore  speedy  procedure  in  the  case 

ty  condemned  as  unfit  for  habitation^     Under  the  previous 

iKvtice  had  to  be  served  on  the  owner  of  the  property  calling 

1  him  to  abate  the  nuisance,  or  to  make  the  property  habitable. 
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The  local  authority  is  now  given  the  power  of  deciding  that  a  dwell- 
ing house  is  not  reasonably  capable  of  being  made  fit  for  human 
habitation,  or  that  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  occupation  thereof 
should  be  immediately  discontinued.  Upon  such  a  decision  a 
closing  order  may  be  issued  and  the  property  immediately  vacated 

Although  the  Motor  Car  Act  is  legislation  of  a  character  little 
more  statesmanlike  than  the  by-laws  of  a  municipality,  it  touches 
the  comfort  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  countr)',  and 
it  consequently  aroused  more  interest  and  called  forth  more  letters 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  newspapers  than  any  of  the  mc^e 
serious  legislation  of  the  session.  It  was  introduced  as  a  Government 
bill  late  in  the  session  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Balfour,  and 
the  debates  in  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  almost  equalled 
in  length  and  vigor  the  debates  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  or  the  London 
Education  Bill.  A  strong  desire  was  shown,  however,  tb  reconcile 
the  interest  of  motor  car  owners  with  the  interests  of  other  users  of 
the  public  highways,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  result  is 
an  act  at  the  same  time  moderate  and  workable  and  yet  suflSciendy 
drastic  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  general  public. 

Much  of  the  discussion  turned  upon  the  question  of  a  speed  limit 
The  bill  as  originally  introduced  provided  only  that  "if  any  person 
drives  a  motor  car  on  a  public  highway  recklessly  or  negligendy, 
or  at  a  speed  or  in  a  manner  which  is  dangerous  to  the  public, 
having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  including  the 
nature,  condition  and  use  of  the  highway,  and  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  actually  is  at  the  time  or  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  on  the  highway,  that  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
this  act.  The  pressure  for  a  speed  limit,  however,  was  so  great  that 
a  clause  was  added  limiting  the  speed  on  any  highway  to  twenty 
miles  and  within  the  limits  of  towns  and  cities  under  local  by-laws  to 
ten  miles  an  hour. 

Registration  of  motor  cars  and  the  licensing  of  drivers  are  features 
in  the  act  more  novel  and  of  more  consequence  than  the  limitation 
of  speed.  County  councils  and  the  coimcils  of  county  boroughs  are 
the  authorities  for  the  registration  of  motor  cars  and  every  car  has 
to  carry  a  registered  number  so  fixed  as  to  be  easily  decipherable. 
The  granting  of  licenses  is  also  within  the  province  of  county 
councils. 

In  case  of  an  accident  caused  by  a  motor  car,  the  act  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  driver  to  stop  and  give  his  name  and  address  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  the  car  as  well  as  the  registered 
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number  of  the  car.  A  first  offence  under  this  section  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  ;  a  second  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds ;  a  third 
may  be  punished  by  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

Like  the  Poor  Prisoners  Defence  Act»  the  Motor  Car  Actp  which 
received  the  royal  assent  on  tlie  same  day*  comes  into  force  on 
the  Tst  of  January,  1904. 

A.  a  PORRITT, 
Darwcn,  England, 

The  Schedule  of  Subjects  for  the  new  Cambridge  Curriculum 
in  Economics  and  Associated  Branches  of  Pohtical  Science  is  given 
by  Professor  Marshall  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Part  L 
I,     Subjects  for  an  Essay-     i  paper* 
2*     The  existing  British  constitution*     i  paper, 

3,  Recent  Economic  and  General  History.     2  papers, 

4.  General  Principles  of  Economics.     3  papers. 

Part  IL 

1.  Subjects  for  an  Essay,     r  paper. 

2.  General  Economics,     3  papers, 

3.  Advanced  Economics,  mainly  realistic,     2  papers, 

4.  Advanced  Economics,  mainly  analytic.     2  papers* 

5.  Modern  Political  Theories,     i  paper, 

6.  International  Law  with  reference  to  existing  political  condi- 
tions.    I  paper. 

7.  International  Law  with  reference  to  existing  economic  condi- 
tions.    1  paper. 

8.  Principles  of  Law  as  applied  to  economic  questions*    2  papers. 

9.  Special  subject  or  subjects,     i  paper  each. 

I.  In  Part  I  every  candidate  shall  take  all  the  papers. 

II.  In  Part  II  every  candidate  shall  take  the  essay  and  the  tliree 
papers  on  General  Economics,  and  not  less  than  two  nor  mart  than 
five  of  the  remaining  papers. 

III.  In  Part  II  no  candidate  shall  take  one  of  the  two  papers 
allotted  to  each  of  the  subjects  3,  4,  8,  unless  he  also  takes  the  other 
paper. 

IV.  The  lists  published  by  the  Board  shall  include  French  and 
German  books;  and  the  examination  shall  include  a  considerable 
number  of  questions  which  assume  a  knowledge  of  those  languages 
on  the  part  of  the  candidates. 
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V.  No  candidate  shall  be  allowed  credit  for  work  in  any  paper 
which  does  not  satisfy  the  examiners. 

VI.  No  candidate  shall  be  refused  a  place  in  the  First  Class  or 
in  either  division  of  the  Second  Class  of  Part  II,  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  taken  up  only  six  papers. 

VII.  The  examiners  shall  have  regard  to  the  style  and  method 
of  the  candidate's  answers,  and  shall  pve  credit  for  excellence  in 
these  respects. 

The  influence  of  falling  exchange  upon  the  return  received 
for  national  products  is  carefully  studied  in  an  arg^ument  sub- 
mitted to  the  Monetary  Commission  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
April  18,  1903,  by  Messrs.  Charles  A.  Conant,  Jeremiah  W.  Jenb 
and  Edward  Brush,  and  originally  printed  in  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
for  May,  1903.  The  statistics  do  not  furnish  sufEcient  material 
for  an  absolutely  conclusive  judgment  as  to  the  effects  in  questioo, 
but  the  United  States  Commissioners  have  endeavored,  by  ascertain- 
ing the  gold  value  of  the  principal  articles  exported  in  1892  and  in 
1902,  to  find  what  quantity  of  its  home  products  were  given  by 
Mexico  in  return  for  a  pven  quantity  of  imports,  and  the  figures 
justify  the  final  conclusion  in  which  the  authors  say: 

^'Observation  from  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  therefore,  of  the 
problem  of  Mexican  foreign  trade,  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  Mexico  has  in  recent  years  g^ven  up  a  growing  proportion  of  the 
products  of  her  own  labor  and  intellectual  efficiency  in  return  for 
foreign  products.  If  this  is  due  even  in  part  to  the  monetary  system, 
it  is  an  evil  of  the  most  serious  character,  because  it  involves  a  pro- 
gressive impoverishment  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  country 
and  the  needless  enrichment  of  those  with  whom  Mexico  trades.  On 
the  one  hand,  fewer  foreign  products  in  many  cases  are  received  in 
Mexico  for  the  same  amount  of  gold  as  in  former  years,  representing 
a  greatly  increased  expenditure  of  the  resources  of  the  Mexican 
people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mexican  products  are  being  given 
up  in  increasing  quantities  for  the  same  gold  return,  at  the  cost  of  a 
burden  steadily  growing  heavier  upon  the  productive  power  of  Mexi- 
can capital  and  labor." 

The  Law  Relating  to  Labor  Disputes  is  likely  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  judicial  examination  in  the  suits  begun  by  Messrs. 
D.  E.  Loewe  &  Company  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  against  the  United 
Hatters  of  North  America  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
^n  order  to  obtain  damages  for  a  boycott  declared  against  the  hats 
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mannfactured  in  their  establishment.  One  interesting  feature  of 
these  actions  is  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  under  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890.  This  act  has  in  many  other  decisions 
been  held  to  be  appUcable  to  strikes  as  well  as  to  combinations  of 
capital ;  but  the  question  involved  in  these  suits  involves  its  appHc- 
abiHty  to  boycotts  as  well  That  act  makes  no  provision,  however, 
with  regard  to  equitable  actions  by  the  parties  injured  to  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  the  kind  of  a  combination  involved,  and  for  that 
reason  the  plaintiffs  have,  in  addition  to  the  suit  brought  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  demanding  treble  damages,  petitioned 
the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
defendants  from  carrying  on  the  boycott,  and  have  asked  for  $ioOp- 
000  damages.  The  property  of  tlie  individual  members  of  the  labor 
organizations  has  been  attached,  and  also,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
Waterbury  suit  of  last  springs  the  personal  property  of  their  prin- 
cipal officers.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  the 
injunction  secured  by  the  Connecticut  Railway  &  Lighting  Co.,  and 
noticed  at  length  in  the  Yale  Review  for  May,  1903,  has  not  been 
contested  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  Railroad 
Employees,  The  strike  having,  in  the  meantime,  been  declared  oflF, 
no  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  court  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 


The  tiltteracy  of  the  voting^  population  in  the  United 
States  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr,  G,  S*  Dicker- 
man  of  New  Haven,  This  study  was  made  for  the  Southern  Educa- 
tion Board,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dabney  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  and  published  as  a  part  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Dickerman  has  endeavored  to  estimate 
from  the  figures  of  the  earlier  censuses  of  the  United  States,  from 
184a  to  i860,  the  illiteracy  of  the  voting  population  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  figures  yielded  by  the  later  censuses.  His  figures 
seem  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  the  education 
of  the  white  voting  population  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
illiteracy  in  1870  being  given  as  9  per  cent,,  in  1900  as  6  Yj^  per  cent,, 
the  latter  figure  is  not  yet  as  low  as  the  figtire  for  1840,  which  was 
6  Vio  P^r  cent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  negro  males 
of  voting  age  in  1900  as  compared  with  1850,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous improvements  since  1870.  The  illiterate  of  that  year  numbered 
83  */i<,  per  cent,  of  the  negro  males  of  voting  age,  and  47  ^/^^  per 
cent,  in  1900,  but  in  1850  were  estimated  to  be  39  ^/^^  per  cent. 

80 
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The  investigation  of  municipal  conditions  is  the  subject 
which  the  Verein  fiir  Socialpolitik  is  to  talce  up  in  the  immediate 
future.  A  special  committee  on  which  the  Mayors  of  two  German 
cities  are  represented,  besides  such  well-known  economists  as  Profes- 
sor Schmoller,  Professor  Fuchs,  and  ProfesscM-  Bticher,  has  charge 
of  the  details  of  the  work.  The  field  is  so  vast,  however,  that  tiie 
committee  has  decided  to  divide  it,  and  for  the  present  to  make 
investigations  only  regarding  the  legal  and  social  foundations  as 
well  as  the  constitutional  and  administrative  organization  of  the 
German  cities.  This  investigation  will  extend  not  only  through 
Germany,  but  also  through  Austria,  and  an  elaborate  outline  of  the 
questions  to  be  studied  has  been  prepared.  The  relations  of  the 
state  to  the  municipality,  the  relative  desirability  of  local  self-govern- 
ment and  state  tutelage,  the  organization  of  the  city  government, 
the  advantages  of  a  limited  suffrage,  and  many  other  important 
questions  will  be  subjected  to  a  careful  examination. 
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The  Tariff  Probtenu     By  W,  J,  Ashley.     London,  C.  S.  King  & 
Son,  1903 — pp.  vi,  210. 

A  tariff  problem  in  England  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  left  to 
destroy  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  econotnist  struggling  for  some 
universally  accepted  conviction.  Among  the  many  divergent  views 
on  many  questions  the  one  positive  agreenient  seemed  to  be,  among 
theoreticaJ  protectionists  as  well  as  frec*traders,  that  for  England  at 
least  the  tariff  question  had  been  permanently  solved.  The  discus- 
sion of  so  new  and  vital  a  problem  by  an  economist  so  well  known 
in  this  country  and  one  whose  views  were  formed  here,  is  of  special 
interest. 

Professor  Ashley  begins  with  two  historical  chapters  on  the 
principle  of  state  control  in  general  and  the  original  causes  for  the 
policy  of  free  imports.  The  subject-matter  is  familiar  enough,  but 
the  author*s  treatment  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the  modern  economic 
history  of  England  will  be  rewritten  by  English  writers  on  the 
basis  of  the  real,  rather  than  fanciful,  forces  determining  it.  The 
introduction  of  the  free-trade  policy  has  often  been  praised  as  the 
"work  of  philosophers  in  their  closets,"  a  phrase  which  aptly 
describes  the  histories  of  the  movement,  but  is  a  grotesque  inter- 
pretation of  the  movement  itself.  The  historical  introduction  is  also 
significant  for  another  reason.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  leading 
economic  historians,  Ashley,  Cunningham  and  Hewins,  are  sypport- 
ers  of  the  Chamberlain  policy,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  econ- 
omists are  against  it.  Such  a  division  seems  likely  to  precipitate 
another  war  of  words  over  the  use  of  the  historical  method  after 
a  welcome  era  of  peace*  The  present  book,  for  instance,  has  been 
attacked  by  the  wittiest,  and  one  of  the  most  able,  of  the  other 
school,  who  dismisses  the  historical  chapters  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  of  a  present  problem.  Professor 
Ashley,  as  his  book  shows,  is  quite  able  to  protect  himself  against 
the  witticisms  of  his  critics,  and  if  his  shafts  fail  to  penetrate,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  any  bluntness  on  their  part.  But  the  state- 
ment that  a  discussion  of  the  past  policy  of  a  nation  is  irrelevant 
to  the  determination  of  present  policy  is  somewhat  startling  in  thes« 
days.  The  free-trader  is  certainly  willing  on  his  part  to  assert  that 
com  laws  are  imdesirable  now  because  they  were  undesirable  under 
different  conditions  sixty  years  ago.    It  is  not  nec^sary  to  d\^^%^ 
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the  historical  method  here,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  study 
history,  which  deals  with  facts,  makes  the  student  more  appreciatii 
of  present  facts  as  well  as  of  past  events.     Professor  Ashley,  for 
instance,  makes  much  of  the  practice  of    "'dumping"    in  foreig^B 
markets.     It  may  seem  easy  to  show  deductively  that  such  a  poliq^ 
cannot  continue  as  a  serious  factor  in  competition,  but  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  would  seem  to  prove  that  it  cannot  happen  at  all.     And 
yet  it  does  happen.     To  prove  that  this  method  of  business  does  n<^^ 
endanger  the  permanent  welfare  of  an  importing  country  is  oiifl 
thing.     To  wave  it  aside  as  unimportant  is  to  neglect  conditions" 
which  are  not  only  patent  but  which,  in  view  of  the  present  situation 
in  this  country,  promise  to  become  more  prominent  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  present  situation 
and  outlook  in  which  tlie  relative  decay  of  staple  English  exports 
is  displayed  in  the  darkest  colors.  The  problem  in  the  author's 
mind  is  that  of  England's  ability  to  produce  the  means  of  payment 
for  her  necessary  imports.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  repeat  that  & 
country  cannot  import  without  exporting.  The  question  is,  first, 
whether  this  particular  country  will  have  purchasing  power  to  keep 
up  its  purchases  of  food,  and  second,  by  what  means  will  payment 
be  made.  The  second  question  brings  out  the  fact,  according  to 
the  author,  that  the  increasing  exports  of  England  are  those  of  cod, 
which  means  the  exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  and  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  the  products  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  urban  labor. 
How  far  a  completer  statement  of  the  facts  would  reveal  a  serious 
tendency  in  this  direction  cannot  be  determined  here,  but  the  author 
does  well  to  point  out  that  the  kind  of  industry  which  the  future 
will  bring  forth  is  as  important  as  its  amount.  Unquestionably  tiie 
easy  theory  that,  if  one  industry  decays,  another  must  take  its  pla<^ 
(a  theory  which  is  still  very  common)  is  based  on  an  assumption  as 
to  the  mobility  of  labor  and  capital  which  forgets  that  the  process 
of  transition  may  involve  such  long  distress  as  to  permanently  affect 
the  standard  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ashley  goes  too  far 
in  the  other  direction*  The  theory  of  "comparative  advantage*'  in 
international  trade  may  be  a  very  true  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
commerce,  even  if  it  has  remained  an  *' esoteric  doctrine/*  and  it 
was  never  meant  to  be  an  argument  for  such  extreme  specialization 
as  Mr.  Ashley  implies^  Despite  certain  "scare"  features,  howeverJ 
the  treatment  leaves  a  strcmg  impression  that  the  impending^ 
changes  in  English  industry  involve  dangers  that  cannot  be  dlsp 
of  by  the  optimistic  hope  that  things  will  "adjust  themselves/' 
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What,  thai,  of  the  remedies?    Two  are  given,  a  minor  one  of 
"naltonal  defence/"   a  more  important  one  of   "imperial  independ- 
and  interdependence/'    The  former  is  urged  in  view  of  the 
problem  of    ''tmfait"    competition  under  the  dumping  policy.     It 
Donsists  of  nothing  less  than  giving  discretionary  power  to  the 
txecutive  to  Impose  duties  of  50  or  75  per  cent  on  particular 
mports,*— or  even  to  prohibit  them  altogether*     These  are  to  be 
tctnporary  and  directed  against    **  unfair"    competition  only,  since 
permanent  and  moderate  general  tariff  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose*   The  proposal  is  certainly  startling,  and  many  of  those  who 
sympathize  with  the  second  part  of  the  proposed  policy  will  be 
ainazed  by  the  first.    To  discuss  it  would  involve  the  restatement 
of  tile  whole  protectionist  position.     But  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  alternate  imposition  and  removal  of  such  extreme  duties  would 
be  a  somewhat  terrif)4ng  practice  even  to  the  protected  maniifac- 
tttfer.    One  does  not  need  to  share  Adam  Smith *s  prejudice  to  think 
the  statesmen  who  are  to  exercise  such  power  w^ould  have  to 
lot  only  much  less  *Hnsidiotis''  but  far  more  *'crafty"  than  they 
ly  are;   and  though  there  is  little  use  for  the   *'ready  wit- 
**  which  the  author  anticipates,  his  confidence  in  the  scientific 
who  is  to  aid  the  statesman  certainly  seems  too  optimistic 
the  gravity  of  the  proposal, 

second  line  of  policy  has  from  the  insular  point  of  view  two 
s,  first  the  need  of  expanding  markets  for  exports,  where 
ferential  treatment  will  help  to  maintain  the  staple  industries  of 
id,  and  secondly  the  need  of  sources  of  food  supplies  and 
iDaleria!  within  the  empire.  Frotn  the  colonial  point  of  view 
idvantage  will  be  discrimination  in  their  favor  and  the  encour- 
fit  of  agriculture.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  colonies 
will  thus  '"avoid  tlie  e\^ils  of  over-hasty  industrialism/'  There  is 
strong  reason  to  think  that  this  might  t>e  a  real  gain,  but  as  a 
tnatler  of  political  fact  one  great  obstacle  to  the  carT3ring  through 
of  the  Chamberlain  policy  lies  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  colonies 
b  avoid  those  very   "evils/* 

The  question  of  the  incidence  of  com  duties  naturally  arises  in 
ODnncctioci  with  the  proposal  for  colonial  preference,  and  Professor 
AiUey  does  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  Mr,  Chaml)erlain  that  the 
Oy  o(  '^dear  loaf**  is  unwarranted.  He  ^ves  an  array  both  of 
and  theoretical  authority  which  is  sufficient  to  show  not  tliat 
foreigner  pays  the  ta-x/*  but  that  a  tax  of  2  shillings  a  quarter 
probably  not  greatly  affect  the  price  of  the  4  lb.  loaf,  which 
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IS  :he  case  in  point.  The  illustradoa  from  German  inqxirts  of  rye 
seems  harily  parallel,  since  the  imports  there  are  only  lo  per  cent 
of  :he  hi>me  prrxl'^ction. 

Q'jesrions  "3t  technical  econofnic  theory  are,  however,  of  minor 
importance  in  «ieterniining  one's  attitude  toward  so  far-reaching  a 
policy  as  the  new  imperialism.  Even  if  an  appeal  m  favor  of  prefer- 
ential tahtts  has  to  be  made  to  the  pocket  of  the  insular  producer, 
the  problem  \s  not  one  of  immediate  economic  welfare,  but  of 
imperial  unity.  The  views  that  are  entertained  regarding  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire  are  varied.  Among  Englishmen  some  think 
its  maintenance  unimportant :  others  believe  in  the  empire,  but  tlunk 
it  secure  without  a  tightening  of  economic  relations ;  while  the  new 
school  believe  it  in  great  danger  and  only  to  be  saved  by  heroic 
measures.  Among  other  peoples  the  view  is  by  no  means  uncommoo 
that  it  is  already  too  late  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  economic  in<k- 
pendence  of  the  different  sections  that  will  sever  the  political  bonds 
in  the  end.  Those  who  hold  that  the  pditical  bond  is  in  no  waj 
dependent  on  the  economic  are  likely  to  have  a  rude  awakening.  A 
British  imperialist  might  draw  a  valuable  lesson  from  this  country. 
The  political  unity  of  the  United  States  was  settled  in  theory  by 
the  Civil  War,  but  it  has  been  settled  in  fact  by  the  growing  eco- 
nomic interdependence  of  the  last  forty  years.  Sectionalism  played 
an  important  part  in  our  earlier  politics  and  was  based  on  economic 
grounds.  The  supreme  case  was,  of  course,  the  secession  of  the 
Cotton  States,  which  found  both  their  chief  customer  and  their  most 
important  source  of  manufactured  goods  in  England.  Had  the  eco- 
nomic tie  with  the  North  been  stronger,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  breaking  of  the  political  tie  might  have  seemed  less  easy.  The 
position  of  Canada  on  our  northern  border  may  give  us  in  time  a 
reverse  case. 

The  question  of  economic  independence  is  also  not  new,  but 
assumes  a  new  phase  in  relation  to  the  Empire.  Opponents  of 
early  free  trade  doctrines,  such  as  Malthus,  shrewdly  pointed  out  the 
very  dangers  of  a  complete  dependence  on  industrial  exports  which 
are  now  causing  alarm,  and  argued  for  an  artificial  maintenance  of 
a  balance  between  agriculture  and  commerce.  In  recent  German 
discussions,  England  has  been  held  up  as  a  warning  example  of 
the  fate  of  a  purely  industrial  state  Mid  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  controlling  the  ^'natural"  course  of  events  which  is  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  immediate  profits  of  capital.  No  one  would  now  assert 
that  England  could  ever  have  stopped  in  her  industrial  course  and 
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niaintained  an  insular  independence  with  advantage,  but  in  the  mean- 
tinic  the  expansion  of  the  colonies  has  presented  a  new  and  striking 
possibility.  It  is  iirged  that  by  siibstitiitin|^  the  empire  for  the 
nation  an  imperial  independence  may  be  established  and  that  an 
imperial  interdependence,  at  least,  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  imited  English  race. 

Is  it  all  worth  w^hile?  That  question  is  not  one  of  reasoning  or 
of  economics,  but  of  sentiment.  As  Professor  Ashley  says,  it  is 
a  question  of  one's  general  attitude  toward  Hfe.  **And  I  can  under- 
stand the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  would  have  England  con- 
tentedly live  on  its  memories  and  its  sceneries,  and  become  the 
Switzerland  or  Holland  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  I,  for  my 
part,  am  loath  to  see  the  EngHsh  people  surrender  their  share  in 
imiding  the  destinies  of  the  world*  .  .  We  have  something  in  our 
traditions,  our  institutions,  our  conceptions  of  duty,  which  should  be 
valuable  elements  in  the  world  politics  of  the  future,"  One  to  whom 
such  sentiments  make  no  appeal  will  probably  not  find  a  sufficient 
argument  to  his  pocket  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  To  one  who  is 
in  sympathy  with  such  a  view,  Professor  Ashley's  forcible  discussion 
will  furnish  valuable  economic  support  to  a  policy  which  must  rest 
primarily  on  political  grounds. 

H.  c  E. 

Reciprocity.  By  J,  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  H.  Parker  Willis, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University.  New  York;  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.,  1905. 

This  book  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff  and  trade.  It  treats  in  575  pages  the  whole  subject  of 
reciprocity,  as  it  has  been  tried  by  the  United  States,  mainly  in  its 
relation  to  sugar.  As  a  ver>^  sane,  clear,  and  comprehensive  treat- 
ment of  this  involved  subject  the  book  is  admirable,  and  the  authors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  excellence. 

The  treaties  with  Canada  and  with  Hawaii  are  considered  as 
more  or  less  incidental  to  the  authors'  discussion  of  reciprocity, 
which  properly  begins  with  the  McKinley  Act  of  i8go.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  this  fact,  yet  both  treaties  are  handled  in  too 
gaieral  a  way  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  There  results  from  this 
a  vagueness  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  if  he  does  not  happen  to  be 
familiar  with  the  subject  beforehand.  In  the  Canadian  treaty,  only 
a  page  and  a  half  is  given  to  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  commodities, 
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;  -:  --hi?  ■_?  -^c  zTi^.  irrir^rrnr:  r«£r:  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ri-^tc  -J-^:  ili-r  i_-Lb:r  ::  r:-*  chapter  did  not  devote  more  attention 
::  truf  7'"'=*-  Hi?  r?C'rIr5::r_5  £5  ::•  the  reasons  for  abrogating  the 
TTfi.:;  iTr  >:~t-hi:  rc-tti  ::■  cuesti'Dn.  The  treaty,  he  says,  was 
LrT>|n:r:  ::r  r^:  rts^rr.*:  PSlirca!  hostilit}*  to  Canada  as  a  result 
::  :«-_?  r.-.-_  ".Vir  mi  :er=-.i5^  c-f  the  opposition  of  certain  interests 
Thu  -fftrr  ::rrri  ::  rrr-r*  prires  t?  the  consumer  as  a  resuk  of  the 
r^iT-  Tr/?  ir-:s.:rr*  :^  T  zc^rf^?.  of  which,  in  this  case,  the  author  has 
rx  rr^'jt  i:'r::,ii:r  -ns-e.  -arZ  *b?w.  I  think,  that  the  treaty  was  abro- 
fiir-i  — ;r.^'v  n  rci-s:  thi:  :bt  «jovemment  might  more  easily  raise 
r=*  Trrz-t  iftfr  th-r  TitI  Vi'st.  See  Cong.  Globe.  38  Cong..  2  Sess., 
;>^.^-5  7  ^S-j  V:-  7bf  luibrr  calls  anention  to  this  fact,  but  he 
!'.>:>  -rc  ^vi  ::  •-  -Jr."f  -jnittrcrizce  which  it  deserves.  The  incident 
— ccr.rr:  :-  ri»LCr  55  hi5  r_:-  weigh:  whatever.  Treaties,  by  Senate 
-5iLC=.  ire  ri^-ri.*"-  rtferrrl  ::■  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Reb- 
:::r>.  T--i  i-7>.:r  >  rrffrir.r^  ::^r  authority  gives  no  figures,  so 
rrji:  - 1  Tirr  >:  i^.t-mr,^  -jTTr.  what  the  second  statement  is  based, 
ir :  'rK.Ti.  f  >'— -i  i.t:":.:  ^s  :r-  how  far  it  may  be  accepted.  A  list 
r:  v-.-^^  ::r  :*-*e  rr.:ef  srtirles  r:ennoned  in  the  free  list  of  the 
r^u:-  rir  Sj  ::irr.l  ir.  Ser-itr-r  Aldrich's  Wholesale  Prices,  IVa^cs 
.-' ■  7':"^;, — :r:^  mi  th:  5  lis:  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
...  :  ;^-  ::  :>->.  :>•:  ?r..-^  :>:  sr.thraciie  coal,  pine  boards,  turpen- 
■  .  ;^r:;.  r:—  .:•:'.  v,r.ej.:  3s.i  barley  were  no  lower,  at  least 
. .  -    c  :-:  ~:^:-     z'r^ir.  ':kz:tz,  2ni  in  most  cases  they  were  much 

y.  —  -■<  :.'  :-,  :-'i  .  J.  j.r.  :rei:y.  :he  a-thor  starts  with  a  concise 
-:^:;  ■  :--.  , :  >  r;:*  .■  r  :r.j.  ::r  he  has  the  subject  well  in  hand. 
?;r^.  >:  ::  :?  —  :;  ■  i:":-.:r.:.  he  says.  s::gar  and  rice  coming  from 
H^  ..-.  r.  ■  ;;  --::  -;..;  ::  rci.-.ce  :he  price  in  the  United  States. and 
•J-;-:  •• :.-  :  :.;    :<>.  ■.:<   j.r.  ir.r.v.a  '.?>>  rf  revenue  to  the  American 


l'ri:r  :"-:?;  .-.'-.i-.r.rrs.  :•:  exch^r.ce  for  our  free  market,  he  con- 
:Lr./.:<.  v.;  -.Virc  :."  o*:  -.'.iher  i  —.arke:  for  our  manufactures,  or 
sore  ii>:r.Lr'.;:  -.vl-.-.u-j.'.  a ivir.tap?.  The  reader  is  disappointed, 
h.^-.\  e\  :r.  A  hiT..  h.iv:r.^  :r.:.:c:L:e'i  :ha:  :here  was  no  equivalent  market 
f.^r  .v.r  :.*-ir.-.::.ij:v.ris.  :>c  j.:::h:r  iv.ms  aside  to  show  by  inference 
cha;  :h^*  ire-i:;-  v*js  rr:/«:h:  a>x::,  r.::  by  urgency  of  political  con- 
sideni::or.s  a:  \\'ash:r.c:-'r.,  ?:::  ry  :he  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
Congress  by  :he  ihiny  v  r   forty  An:erican  sugar  growers  in  the 

iwaiian  Is!.inds.  The  weakness  of  this  position  is  admitted 
82],  and  it  would  seer:  :h.a:  had  the  author's  task  been  to  sl^w 
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what  the  strategic  and  polittGal  considerations  were  which  gave  rise 
to  the  treaty,  and  which  kept  it  in  force,  the  result  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory* 

The  chapters  which  follow  are  very  ably  handled,  and  leave  little 
to  be  desired  for  completeness.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  chap- 
ter on  '* Reciprocity  and  the  Tariff  Controversy  in  the  United 
States,  from  1880  to  1H90."  The  problem  of  reciprocity,  as  die 
author  puts  it.  has  been*  whether,  in  order  to  secure  a  market  for 
the  manufactures  of  our  own  country  in  countries  that  furnish  only 
naturaJ  products,  we  should  so  far  sacrifice  the  interests  of  our 
farmers,  cattle  men,  and  lumber  men,  as  to  admit  wool,  sugar, 
hides,  lumber,  and  like  raw  materials  free  of  duty.  There  has  thus 
always  stood  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  the  impossibility  of  finding 
commodities  of  exchange  %^alue  which,  when  admitted  free,  will 
not  compete  with  like  commodities  produced  in  our  own  country. 
There  was  but  one  commodity  available  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
sugar.  In  the  chapter  on  "Reciprocity  and  the  Sugar  Situation*' 
tile  author  shows  how,  by  admitting  sugar  free  to  our  markets,  and 
by  granting  at  the  same  time  a  bounty  on  home  grown  sugar,  the 
McKinley  Act  looked  both  ways*  This  is  what  he  calls  "the  fatal 
misstep  in  the  McKinley  Act,"  because  by  its  operation  we  were 
finally  cut  off  altogether  from  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  basis  for 
reciprocity  negotiation*  The  historical  elaboration  of  this  idea 
occupies  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  hook. 

Some  consideration  of  the  European  bounty  system  is  abKjlutely 
necessary  to  give  a  proper  perspective  to  the  results  arising  from 
the  free  admission  of  sugar  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
by  the  McKinley  Act ;  but  the  complex  discussion  introduced  here 
by  the  author  interferes  seriously  with  the  continuity  of  his  thought, 
so  well  on  its  way  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter.  Inasmuch 
as  the  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  considering  the  relation  of 
sugar  to  reciprocity,  this  necessary  though  somewhat  tedious  his- 
tory of  the  evolution  of  the  bounty  system  might  very  properly  have 
b^en  used  to  give  historical  setting  to  the  subject  as  an  introductory' 
chapter.  For  what  this  portion  woidd  have  lost  in  emphasis  by  the 
change,  the  whole  work  would  have  gained  in  compactness  and 
proportion* 

The  handling  of  the  history,  and  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
McKinley  Act  of  1890,  and  of  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897,  in  the 
treaties  that  were  negotiated  under  their  provisions,  is  done  in  a 
very  masterly  manner*      The  author  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
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analysis  of  the  political  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  passage  of 
these  acts.  For  his  demonstration  of  the  results  of  these  treaties 
he  depends  on  graphic  representations  of  exports  and  imports,  but 
he  very  properly  indicates  (p,  216)  that  the  total  imports  and  expotts 
are  a  reliable  index  of  the  actual  effects  of  reciprocity  only  where, 
as  in  the  Canadian  treaty,  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  and  imports 
are  included  in  the  reciprocity  agreement.  He  therefore  discuss^ 
in  the  text  more  at  length  the  trade  in  specific  commodities. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  a  summing  up  of  the  author's  coo- 
clusions,  and  for  the  general  reader  this  chapter  is  the  most  interest- 
ing* In  estimating  the  results  from  our  experiments  in  reciprodiy, 
the  author  concludes  that  reciprocity  at  its  best  does  not  differ 
materially  from  tariff  revision,  in  its  relation  to  the  producer  or  to 
the  consumer.  Reciprocity  itself  has  proven  a  failure.  ** Nothing^* 
he  says,  "is  to  be  expected  in  a  general  far-reaching  way  from  the 
policy/'  The  conclusion  is,  I  think,  justified  by  the  proofs  which 
he  has  brought  to  bear  in  preceding  chapters. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  work  is  the  bibliography.  This 
consists  of  about  four  hundred  books,  government  documents,  and 
periodicals  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  It  is  based  on  the  bibliog- 
raphy prepared  in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mr,  A.  Pp  C.  Griffin, 
in  1902.  Messrs.  Laughhn  and  Willis  have  revised  this  Congres- 
sional list,  and  have  added  about  sixty  new  titles  to  it.  Their  con- 
tribution has  been  mainly  to  the  subject  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty*  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  unratified  treaties  from  which  the  seal  of  secrecy 
was  removed  in  January,  1902.  This  Hst,  however,  is  still  incom- 
plete in  the  matter  of  references  to  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  to 
certain  government  documents.  The  appendix  gives  the  text  of 
all  reciprocity  treaties  that  have  been  in  force»  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  those  which  are  unratified  and  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  Hst  is  complete  with  a  single  important  exception. 
The  text  of  the  treaty  with  France,  May  30th,  1898,  is  omitted*  Its 
omission  is  an  unfortunate  inadvertence  because  the  treaty  is  dis- 
cussed and  a  diagram  of  trade  for  France  given  in  the  body  of  the 
book.  Everything  from  page  472  to  523,  that  is,  the  text  of  treaties, 
tables  of  trade,  and  sections  of  the  tariflF  acts,  may  be  found  m  a 
monograph  '* Reciprocity  Treaties  and  Agreements  between  tk€ 
United  States  and  Foreign  Countries  since  iS^o'*  reprinted  from 
The  Monthly  Summm^y  of  Commerce  and  Fifmnce  for  Noveinb^^ 
1 901.  This  monograph  is  not  mentioned  in  tiie  bibliography  as  il 
should  have  been,  nor  does  the  reference  on  page  44  properly  indi- 
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i€ate  whence  the  text  of  the  treaties  and  tables  have  been  derived, 
rhis  oversight  is  the  more  open  to  criticism  because  the  argument 
for  the  failure  of  reciprocity  is  based  on  these  statistics. 

Here  and  there  the  proof-reader  has  nodded.  On  page  99,  *Ve- 
garded  without  envy"  presumably  should  be  'regarded  not  without 
envy,' "  "Had  too  long  been  hampered/'  p.  176,  should  read 
pampered.  President  Cleveland  was  defeated  in  1888  instead  of 
in  1887,  as  on  page  177.  On  page  275  'The  campaign  test**  means 
doubtless  'campaign  chesty'  and  "imports  from  France,"  p,  323, 
should  read  exports  to  France. 

The  book  i&  an  extremely  timel)^  one,  and  brings  into  one  volume 
material  hitherto  difficult  of  access. 

CHALFANT  ROBINSON. 


Pure  Saciahgy,  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Spontaneous  Develop- 
ment of  Society.  By  Lester  F.  Ward.  New  York ;  MacniiUan. 
1903 — 8vo,  pp*  xii  +  607* 

This  book,  especially  if  it  be  taken  together  with  its  companion- 
volume  on  applied  sociology,  announced  in  the  introduction,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  considerable  single  publications  yet  made 
in  sociology  by  an  American.  Indeed,  since  Spencer,  few  sociolo- 
gists have  set  themselves  so  ambitious  a  task.  For  many  years, 
Mr,  Ward  has  been  interested  in  this  field,  and  now  he  has  con- 
structed his  system  of  sociology',  a  system  which,  he  himself  remarks, 
rests  upon  the  results  of  protracted  former  labors  without  being  in 
any  sense  a  mere  resume  or  reiteration  of  positions  previously  taken. 

A  serious  production  like  this  demands  of  itself  careful  weighing 
and  reflection.  And  this  is  the  more  cheerfully  accorded  when  such 
work  has  about  it  an  attitude  and  manner  which  inspire  scientific 
respect.  In  the  book  before  us  there  is  enough  of  settled  conviction 
and  personality,  but  there  is  also  an  open-minded  catholicity,  a 
generous  appreciation  of  others'  work,  and  a  poise  that  mark  the 
candid  and  experienced  reasoner.  Work  done  in  this  spirit  cannot 
but  add  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge,  however  much 
some  of  its  resuhs  may  be  open  to  criticism. 

By  **pure  sociology,"  the  author  understands,  as  his  sub-title 
indicates,  the  treatment  of  that  in  societal  evolution  which  is  spon- 
taneous and  genetic ;  because,  however,  the  so-called  "telic**  or 
purposeful  activity  of  man  and  society  is  in  itself  genetic,  some 
attention  is  here  given  to  it  also,  culminating  in  the  suggestive  chapter 
on    ''Socialization  of  Achievement,"    with  which  the  volume  ends. 
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In  the  defin:t:c^.  of  hi*  SilL  r:  =^jc  Vt  3£krwi5;e  noted  that  the  author 
propose?  to  restrict  th-e  iicur:  :f  5.:o:u-:«:7*-  lo  the  period  of  time 
^"b>equen:  t:»  "preriiir-rir.'"  Vrst:  eoe?  before  he  assigns  to 
arthrcocv:-^:.- :  of  ethzierar by  tt*  btar  br:  Ziide.  In  fact — and  here 
•»*  t'rjrh  -Jt^r.  :he  cr::er:':c  rj  -a-bjct  the  work  as  a  whole  must 
?:2r. t  :c  fall — the  tre=i  of  :he  n-fgy  ^clm  is  cn-erwbelniingly  biologi- 
zkL.     A  rlinr*  a:  :he  table  cf  c-rcterts  reveals  this  faa  already  to 

2*'  :<:  iha.:  th-trt  ii  ar.y  ct);ect:x:  :■:>  bioaog^-,  nor  to  the  other  sciences 
r:i:c  STT-Jr.  J-Ir.  Ward,  ri  his  »ide  infocraatioo,  draws  to  good  effect; 
r-.r  1?  th:?  1  rrr.r.  ir.  a  "O'-r.g  and  "3de%-e]oped  science,  for  squabbles 
:-t^  itr-Tzr.S.Z'Z's.  No  orubt  in  the  past  bio3og>-  and  psycholog}* 
ni"  r  \rrtz.  "Sfi  :"::e  ur.scieniifiCally  in  the  explanation,  through 
. -ir-v  :rs:-:-i  ir. f  -^r.critica!  reasoning  by  analog^-,  of  societal  phe- 
-  .-r:»tr.i  :  _-:  r:^i:tnh-:fer  hz.s  set  that  n:atter  at  rest,  and  the  author 
>::  .*i  :  f  i  :>:  irr-rate  a  scienrlst  to  be  taken  in  by  such  alluring 
:  :  r-.-::;  r-n^^h-r-is.  After  all.  however,  the  biological  reasoning 
-:•:  -  -  -;  :^'t  '.:  ^elrcg  rather  to  somatic  anthropology'  or  anthropo- 
^■r-     t-Li.-  ::   >:c:>l?e:»".  or  the  science  of  society.     It  is  true  that 

-  J.-     ^.»:-:-Tr.'rr.:'cr.ena  need  for  their  understanding  the  biological 
■  •  :c'-'-.--i-    IT-   :rji:   a   sociolc^st   should  be   something  of  a 

^•--    :*     "iri  N-;-?:    b-jt  it  d-xs  not  seem  reasonable  that  the 
^-:      ----     z  ''r.i:  Subjective  Faculties"    and  much  that  we 

-  "-:  7- •■". .\:t:ne::c  Forces."    for  example,   should  come 
C"     .—!-:>>  :hat  term  is  taken  so  widely  as  to  include 

-■        -:  .-:.-  :r  L  ?.  ■:->c:ence5.  and  so.  as  a  composite,  challenge 

;-  '  ;  ^  -      :"  :^:-*.C  HO  independent  science  at  all.     In  other 

-   .  -  :>;  -rx>er.r  volume,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it 

i    ;.:  .—  ....■.   j-i  ..  --igrht  have  been  introduced  into  an  "intro- 

-  .:: *  •:    " -'-  ."     :>  r.ot.  one  conceives,    *'pure  scKiolog}/*  in 

Ar.'..:'.  •:  "^  /.':  '  '•. 'N:r^  for  factors  in  the  ''spontaneous  develop- 
r  r.:  :  i^  ■-:::."  ::  .-' ?v.irs  that  a  tendency  to  reason  so  largely 
'  :  :-!c"-:'i''  '■^■''  '">  '--  n.^i -discovery  or  exclusion  of  factors  which 
Lre  :-.:::;:  i>  ::v.:ch  c*-::e::c  as  "telic"  and  yet  only  indirectly  and 
rer.-.-te'-.  ':;•:■•!■■  c:c:i'. :  f.^r  exa:::ple.  the  mos  mentioned  by  the  author, 
which  r:5j5.  c::i!:c:o5  an-.l  dies  away  as  it  were  unaffected  by  the 
will  of  man  .^r  sc-ciery.  It  seems  scarcely  warrantable  to  resene 
for  "Applied  Sociolo.eo'''  whatever  involves  activities  higher  than 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  This,  however,  admittedly,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  opinion  and  preference,  for  here  we  are  upon  ground 
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■ripich  may  be  allotted  to  one  field  or  another  largely  according 
^thc  point  of  view  of  the  systeniatist.  The  reviewer  can  arrive 
al  the  contents  of  this  announced  second  vohime  on  Applied  Sociol- 
og>'  only  by  a  process  of  exclusion  based  on  the  first ;  so  that 
nmny  present  criticisms  may  have  to  be  altered  when  the  whole 
lies  before  us.  In  the  second  volume  it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Ward 
will  show  himself  as  able  in  drawing  from  the  fields  of  anthropology 
and  ethnography  as  from  those  of  biologry  and  psycholog^y. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  perceived  that  this  volume  is  one 
of  worth.  No  one  can  read  it  without  profit.  Particularly  enlight- 
eniiig^  among  other  ideas,  are  those  on  "struggle  for  structure" 
(Pp  184),  the  evolution  of  the  intellect  (looff.),  '^social  synergy*' 
(171  ff,),  and  the  "gynxcocentric  theory*'  (296ff.),  Perhaps  the 
author  has  not  proved  that  the  intellect  is  a  product  of  orderly 
evo>hitJon,  but  if  he  has  not,  someone  sometime  will ;  and  it  cannot 
bui  clarify  the  thought  to  read  (p,  123)  that  to  regard  consciousness 
icthing  that  differs  from  all  other  things  * 'practically  amounts 
recognition  of  discontinuity,  and  seems  to  me  virtually  to  give 
iv  the  whole  evolutionary  or  monistic  hypothesis*"  A  step  has 
nSy  been  taken  in  the  application  of  evolutionary  method  to  the 
sciences. 
ic  picking  of  smaller  Raws  is  less  agreeable  to  the  reader  than 
ul  to  the  author ;  but  a  few  may  be  mentioned.  In  general  the 
lomist  is  weak  in  this  work ;  and  the  treatment  of  language  (200), 
y  (201  ff,),  property  (275)*  the  couvade  (344),  and  morals 
rdigion  (421)  is  not  satisfactory,  as  compared  with  the  more 
ly  biological  subjects.  The  author  is  not  so  much  at  home  here, 
would  cases  of  prescribed  incest  fit  into  his  views  on  exogamy  ? 
location  of  social  forces  (in  the  body)  seems  fantastic  (261), 
the  midden  conception  of  paternity  (341),  The  term  "mar- 
is loosely  used.  It  is  scarcely  believable  that  cosmogonies 
invented  by  the  priests,  '* Attractive  legislation''  should  be 
led  as  a  distant  and  vagiie  possibility.  Several  slips  are  found : 
freelcH  of  Homer's  time  did  make  cheese  ( Iliad,  xi,  639 ;  Odyssey, 
XX;  6c>;  also  ix,  232,  246;  xvii,  225)  (p.  519).  and  the 
imp  is  credited  both  to  Torricelli  (535)  and  to  Hooke  and 
idee  (522).  There  is  a  profusion  of  odd  terms,  some  of 
icem  unnecessary,  e.  g.,  neuristic  (12),  paradoxers  (47) » 
im  (252)^  philoioism  (429),  antliropotelcologv'^  (465).  ^tc* 
%-ery  true  that  current  terms  have  acquired,  alas  1  a  tcleological 
1^  mcl  do»  if  we  would  avoid  confounding  productive  science 
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irf  "stiTLr  rz-rrsr-rj^icsr  we  need  a  new  set,  or  a  new  under- 
fCinfr:^  ::  ±«;  :If  ::j  .  Bat  such  reckless  improvisation  of 
tir-rs  5j*  h»irt  tx^rtti-i  csn  -mly  do  faarm. 

Z:  -_i  T.es^ir^  ::  h-far  h  :«^v  stated  that  sociologists  must  cease 
:?  :•:  -  rrr.ri  rvtr  :r.e  anscks  :f  philologists  upon  their  necessary 
^—•i."  :o:3l  rvtr:  is    Jfi  .  especially  when  such  a  word  as  '*mineral- 

V.":-5.:iv^  else  r^j  be  said  of  the  book,  it  is  dear  and  it  is  interest- 
nz  -*-•?  irth'rr?"  txrlararfrcs  stick  in  the  memory  because  the}- arc 
'.r-n  i  in  i  sk^^rilv  c --  The  w.?rfc  is  also  up  to  date,  and  voluminous 
•-r  'Jryt  >ec.-c  izz-j  literirzre  drawn  'jpoo.  That  wonderful  little  volume 
:■:  RiHiriiofer  his  ^lve=  Mr.  Ward  much:  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
ice  IrTCcr:  recrs^T-i^c-l  ::  =oc  to  any  great  or  adequate  extent  The 
::.7«:.rr:ir"":-.  -irrin^  f<iverAl  blurred  pages,  is  correct  and  pleasing, 
±:czr-  '^-^  :t:t:4rr.akr:|:  cr-uli  be  bettered.  A  full  index  is  appended 
In  h:5  c:r.clu5:  re  ±e  iuthrr  rer^ms  to  two  favorite  topics,  too  often 
:<r~.-:rf:  the  ';Z^vrL  c:  the  science,  with  consequent  misunderstand- 
ir.C  :•:  ::  fS:  :  azd  the  netd  of  a  large  open-mindedness  as  set 
forth  ir.  ch-  II.  re  the  '"Elstablishment  of  the  Science."  It  might 
be  i>:ie-i  thit  it  wccid  be  well  for  the  science  if  "systems"  "Kfst 
r.<\:.  bijk  a-ivhile  per.i:r*g  ftinher  investigation:  if  \-ounger  moi 
w:-: .:  i:»  a  h.r.Ie  "r.pleasant  hackwork  while  awaiting  the  ripeness 
cxeir.rlir.e-i  by  :he  :: under  of  the  science  and  by  other  careful  and 
ciu  ::.:  sch:Iir>.  3r.d  nrc  rush  into  print  with  "systems*'  largely 
J  ;^".r  ar.,:  sure  t>^  ^Teck  upon  already  know^i  facts  or  upon  facts 
j.ct  :.^  S?  i:>c;vere^.:.  Such  performances  bring  discredit  upon  socio- 
*. ro  :f  a  far  r:::re  ^rrave  and  weighty  nature  than  that  which  takes 
its  oriciu  in  r-.-'rirlar  riiicule  or  indifference,  namely,  that  of  the 
rcf«ieser.tative>  :•:  the  carefully  elaborated  nature  sciences.  Only 
>\  ht r.  the  '.\  ay  ha>  beer.  laboriously  prepared  and  the  time  is  ripe, 
::.ay  the  Dtir.vir.  o:  a  r.ew  science  be  expected ;  and  the  book  of  the 
faith,   ur.rrctcrti^us.   >i:::rle.   unn:e:aphysical.  and    *iadcn  heavier 


with  the  facts  ?:  observation"    '.54-?». 


.\.  a  R 


:  he  :i:\:s:  :'  Sc\c\.:\ks.  R\  Edw>-n  Robert  Bevan.  M..\.  Londofl^ 
K.iuar;.  Ar:::'.t.  Ii'jo:: — J  vols..  S".  with  plates  and  maps,  xii  + 
j:^;o.  viii  —  ^^^j;  ^^p. 

\\'::::  Ir.cia  anv!  E^^^r  under  English  sway,  and  Russia  vying  with 
Er.ciarv:  :or  <'.:pre:racy  in  Afv:l:anista:i  and  Persia,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  :::r.e  when  A>ia  Minor.  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  those  richest 
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?s  in  the  ancient  conflicts  of  northern  and  southern  peoples,  shall 
come  again  under  ** Western"  influence.  Again,  for  the  Greek  civil- 
katicn  which  Alexander  and  his  successors  firmly  rooted  in  these 
lands,  **was  identical  in  germ  with  our  own,  and  the  English  who 
to-day  are  the  chief  representatives  of  that  civilization  in  iu  contact 
*with  the  East  may  look  upon  the  Seleucid  kings  as  their  forerunners;** 
It  is  well  therefore  that  English  eyes,  under  the  guidance  of  English 
scholarship,  should  be  turned  upon  these  lands  especially. 
'  Since  Droy sen's  monumental  Geschichte  des  HellenismuSf  and  the 
last  chapters  of  Bishop  Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece,  renewed  and 
[increased  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  Greco- Macedonian  rule 
[in  the  East  has  been  felt  by  scholars,  and  has  found  expression  in 
|i|it8e's  G^schichte  dcr  gricchischcn  und  makedonischen  Stouten  seit 
^V  Schiacht  bei  Chaeroneta, — the  successor  of  Droysen*s  great 
^pric,  and  in  the  fourth  vohmie  of  HoIm*s  History  of  Greece 
Milrangely  ignored  by  Mr.  Bcvan).  But  no  effort  to  concentrate 
dal  attention  on  any  one  of  the  followers  of  Alexander,  who 
jted  to  found  kingly  houses,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
'  others,  is  made  in  these  general  histories^  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Tlie  two  volumes  of  Mr,  Be  van  would  give  us  a  special  history  of 
Sdeiicus  and  the  royal  house  which  he  founded,  from  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  yoimg  commander  of  HyffQsfistai,  to  Ponipey 
Jk  Great  and  Antiochus  XUI, — from  334  to  64  B.  C,  not  quite  three 

^B  may  fairly  be  questioned,  at  the  outset »  whether  such  concent ra- 
^H  is  possible,  or,  if  possible,  profitable.  Ant i pater  and  Lysitna- 
^■1  do  not  succeed  in  founding  royal  lines ;  Ferdiccas  and  Eumenes 
^Vnot  succeed  in  perpetuating  Alexander's  empire;  all  these  failures 
Uf  tributary'  to  the  great  success  of  Seleucus  in  conquering  tjie 
Hit  and  establishing  a  royal  line :  but  hardly  less  attention  must  be 
^mtn  them  in  a  history  of  the  House  of  Seleucus  than  in  one  of 
^Henism  in  the  East.  Moreover^  the  two  other  royal  houses  which 
^Brgt  from  the  chaotic  struggles  of  .Vlexander's  successors, — the 
^HigDnids  of  Macedonia  and  the  Ptolemies  of  Eg>pt,  are  both  so 
PHdy  connected  with  the  Selcucids,  as  well  by  intermarriage  as 
®3r  contentions  for  Asia  Minor  and  Hollow  S>Tia,  and  arc  both 
^^ght  into  such  similar  contact  with  the  Roman  power,  which 
llDy  absorbed  them  all,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  full 
*^«tory  of  cither  one  by  itself,  without  incorporating  in  it  all  that  1$ 
JMum  of  the  others.  And  surely  the  House  of  Attains  and  the 
^Ber  but  more  romantic  story  of  the  Pergamene  d3masty  cannot 
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any  account  of  the   House  of 
work  must  have,  after  all,  the 


receive  stepmotherly  treatment 

Selewcus,  so  that  in  the  end  our 

scope  of  Niese's  or  Droysen's  Hellenism  in  the  East,  unless  our  fl 

lines  of  juncture  are  obscure*  " 

Still  it  becomes  plain,  as  the  work  proceeds,  that  the  history  of 
the  Seleucids,  rather  titan  that  of  any  other  Macedonian  royal  line, 
must  be  made  the  main  thread  in  the  stor>^  of  eastern  Hellenism, 
and  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  gaps  in  our  tradition,  the  attempt  which 
Mr,  Bevan  has  made  to  mass  and  focus  light  on  that  d>Tiasty  which, 
more  than  any  one  of  its  rivals,  continued  the  spirit  and  designs  of 
Alexander,  is  interesting  and  helpful  Whether  the  reader  Is  suf- 
ficiently familiar  or  not  with  the  histories  of  Egypt,  Macedonia^  and 
Rome,  where  these  are  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Seleucid  dynasty, 
Mr.  Bevan  clearly  is,  and  he  is  therefore  a  safe  guide  where  faith  in 
the  guide  is  necessary.  Particularly  happy  is  his  characterisation  of 
Rome*s  slowly  accelerating  advance  into  eastern  complications  aod 
conquests,  although  the  initial  steps  are  left  somewhat  obscure. 

Very  little,  if  any,  new  evidence  is  adduced.    Antiochus  I  and  U 
are  no  less  shadowy  personages  than  ever.    The  incomprehensible 
difference  between  the  Antiochus  who  fairly  won  his  surname  of 
"the  Great"  by  a  reconquest  of  the  East  in  the  grand  Alexandrian 
manner,  and  the  Antiochus  who  went  down  so  easily  and  disgrace- 
fully before  the  Romans  at  Thermopylae  and  Magnesia,— a  difference 
which  almost  drives  one  to  distrust  the  historical  tradition  of  the 
earlier  career,  is  no  more  comprehensible  than  before.     But  fra^-  ^1 
mentary  hints  of  tradition  are  often  unproved  suggestively,  especially  ^M 
when  they  bear  on  the  main  theme,  so  that  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  plain  that  there  is  a  main  theme.     The  sources  are  not  fully 
adduced,  so  that  the  monumental  works  of  Droysen  and  Niese  are 
seldom  superseded  for  critical  study.     What  is  perhaps  more  to  be 
regretted,  the  sources  are  seldom  sufficiently  characterized  and  dif- 
ferentiated.    Even  such  summation  of  sources  as  is  so  welcome,  for  ^m 
instance,  at  L,  p.  39,  is  not  carried  consistently  through  the  work,  ^H 
and  no  sufficiently  discriminating  words  of  satisfaction  or  regret  ^f 
accompany  our  deliverance  from  the  tender  mercies  of  Diodorus  and 
Justin  by  the  great  record  of  Polybius,  or  our  relegation  to  thou 
when  the  Polybian  authority  ceases  and  the  barrenness  and  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  narrative  becomes  appalling.     In  most  cases  the 
historical  student  must  construct  for  himself  his  tables  of  sources^ 

But  the  strong  features  of  the  work  far  outnumber  the   weak 
ones.     Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  identity  of  the    '^Western"    spirit, 
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the  spirit  of  European  civilizadon,  with  the  Hellenism  which  trans- 
formed the  East  and  was  rescued  and  perpetuated  by  the  Roman 
Empire,  been  so  forcefully  maintained.  The  physical  geography  of 
the  vast  territories  under  survey  is  fiiUy,  graphicaUy,  and  sometimes 
eloquently  depicted.  The  descriptions  of  the  river  Orontes,  of 
Sekucia,  Antioch,  and  Babylon  (L,  pp.  210  ff.,  248  ff.)  may  be 
instanced  as  impressive  "vizualizing,''  There  is  much  powerful 
and  little  purely  fine  writing  in  this  domain. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  rendered  by  the  work  is  its 
persistent  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the  free  Hellenic  city  in  spread- 
ing and  maintaining  Hellenism — or  the  **Westem*'  spirit,  in  the 
East,  This  is  accompanied  by  a  rare  appreciation  of  the  relation  of 
these  foci  of  freedom  to  the  principle  of  absolutism  by  which  they 
were  surrounded, — to  which*  indeed,  by  a  strange  ordering,  they 
owed  their  existence,  perpetuation  and  multiplication.  This  ts  the 
main  clue  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  apparently  chaotic  pro- 
cesses of  the  Greco-Macedonian  period,  and  their  beneficent  result- 
ant, the  Roman  Empire,  which  rescued  Hellenism  from  barbarism 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  little  treasure-state  of  Pergamum, 
a  state  which  had  come  by  a  marvelous  dispensation  to  employ  the 
purest  Hellenic  traditions. 

Another  strong  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  one  which  will  bring 
it  perhaps  the  widest  reading,  is  its  superior  if  not  unique  descrip- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  Hellenism  and  Judaism  (II.,  pp.  162 
od  fin.).  Here  the  critical  treatment  of  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Maccabees  by  Niese  is  in  general  adopted  by  the  author. 

Many  readers  will  resent  the  persistent  use  throughout  the  work 
of  the  italicized  sentence  or  paragraph.  The  competent  reader  pre- 
fers to  do  his  own  emphasizing.  But  this  is  a  minor  matter.  The 
work  as  a  %vhoIe  is  well  written,  admirably  printed  and  illustrated, 
and  has  interesting  and  scholarly  appendices,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
index*  b,  ferrin. 


The  Adjustment  of  Wages.  A  Study  in  the  Coal  and  Iron  industries 
of  Great  Britain  attd  America.  By  W*  J.  Ashley,  Professor  of 
Commerce  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  late  Professor  in 
Hanr^ard  University,  sometime  Fellow  in  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1903— pp.  XX,  362. 

About  half  of  this  volume  contains  the  eight  lectures  delivered 
by  Professor  Ashley  on   the   Dunkin   Foimdation  at    Manchester 
College,  Oxford,  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year; 
»i 
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the  other  half  contains,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix^  documents 
relating  to  the  fixing  of  wages  by  conciliation  boards,  joint  agri 
ments,  sliding  scales,  arbitration,  etc.  Of  the  lectures,  the  first 
introductory;  the  last  treats  of  ihe  legal  position  of  trade  unions. 
Four  of  the  remaining  six  treat  of  the  adjustment  of  wages  in  coal 
mining  in  England,  one  of  the  anthracite  problem  in  the  United 
States,  and  another  of  the  adjustment  of  wages  in  the  iroo  and 
steel  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  greater  part  of 
the  text,  as  of  the  appendix,  therefore,  deals  with  coal  mining.  Xo 
attempt  is  made  to  generalize  from  a  single  experience  or  to  estab- 
lish any  theory  or  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  wages.  The  book 
IS  a  good  example  of  the  historical  method  applied  to  ccmternporary 
events.  Whether  or  not  the  method  of  fixing  wages  by  means  of 
boards  of  conciliation  or  joint  agreements  is  likely  to  be  the  method 
of  the  future,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  predict.  The  author  contents 
himself  with  showing  how  far  these  methods  have  been  successful 
in  some  of  the  industries  in  which  the  determination  of  wages  is 
unusually  difficult  on  account  of  technical  peculiarities,  ajid  in  which 
any  machinery  for  their  adjustment  must  be  put  to  the  severest  test. 
The  coal  measures  of  Great  Britain  are  distributed  over  a  number 
of  fields,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Great  Northern  or  New- 
castle field,  the  Yorkshire  field,  the  South  Wales  field,  the  Scotch 
fields,  and  the  field  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  These  fields  differ 
considerably  among  themselves  in  their  geological  formation  and  io 
the  relations  of  the  employers  to  the  employed.  It  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  all  of  them  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  creation  of  boards  of  conciliation,  made  up  in  part  of 
employers,  in  part  of  employed,  in  order  to  fix  from  time  to  time  tfie 
compensation  of  the  men.  This  is  not  determined  by  a  per  diem 
rate,  but  by  a  tonnage  rate,  fixed,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  m^ 
secure  certain  average  earnings  to  the  men  and,  therefore,  differi; 
according  to  the  character  of  the  coal  mined.  As  Professor  Ashli 
says,  these  rates  do  not  settle  the  exact  rate  per  ton  to  be  paid 
the  individual  miner ;  they  only  "determine  what  he  shall  be  able 
to  earn,  by  normal  exertion,  in  a  normal  day,  at  the  rates  actually 
current  in  the  particular  mine  and  seam"  (p*  j^j^.  Another  tendency 
notable  in  the  history  is  the  gradual  rejection  of  the  sliding  scale, 
under  which  wages  depend  upon  prices,  and  the  adoption  instead 
of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  living  wage.  But  here  again  the 
term  must  not  be  misunderstood*  The  principle  of  the  living  wage 
does  not  mean  that  a  minimum  income  is  guaranteed  to  the  min^ 
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h  sijnply  means  that  a  minimum  rate  is  fixed.  There  is  no  guarantee 
of  steady  employment  at  that  rate. 

Professor  Ashley  has  gone  into  the  details  of  the  various  questions 
raised  at  great  length  and  has  made  very  dear  points  of  view  which 
wouUi  oth^srwise  seem  anomalous  or  illogical.  For  instance,  the 
miners  as  a  whole  desire  the  legal  restriction  of  the  working  da/ 
to  eight  hours.  This,  however,  has  thus  far  been  thwarted  by  the 
miners  of  Yorkshire*  and  they  object  to  it»  not  because  they  desire 
to  work  long  hours,  for  in  point  of  fact  their  hours  are  considerably 
less  than  eight,  but  t>ecause  they  work  in  two  shifts,  while  the  labor 
of  loading  up  the  coal,  which  is  performed  by  boys,  is  so  timed 
lliat  ihe  same  set  of  boys  serve  both  shifts  of  hewers.  To  limit 
gesieraliy  the  hours  to  eight  per  day,  would  entirely  upset  this 
afrangement  and  make  a  new  adjustment  necessar>',  and  no  satis- 
iM^uxy  sohition  of  the  problem  has  thus  far  been  suggested.  Par- 
tkularly  suggestive  is  also  the  discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  sliding  scale,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  the  miners 
of  England  are  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  sliding  scale,  as  are 
those  of  the  United  States,  because,  among  other  things,  it  is  so  easy 
for  the  operators  by  offering  coal  at  low  prices  to  force  down  wages, 
the  sliding  scale  works  quite  well  in  the  iron  trade,  where  the  con- 
dilions  of  sale  are  different* 

The  book  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  expecting 
any  single  method  of  adjusting  wages  to  apply  to  all  trades  and  all 
pbcts«  But  equally  does  it  prove  the  importance  of  the  spirit  of 
eoncih^aion  and  fair-mindedness,  if  misunderstandings  and  stoppages 
arc  to  be  avoided.  In  the  appendix,  the  constitutions  and  rules  of 
procedure  of  a  number  of  boards  of  conciliation  are  given  which  are 
oot  easy  of  access  to  the  general  reader,  likewise  a  part  of  Cot 
Wright *s  report  to  the  President,  and  the  report  of  the  Arbitration 
Cocnmittec  in  the  coal  strike  of  1 902-3. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  introduction,  with 
its  pei^onal  and  professional  retrospecL  Professor  Ashley  occupies 
in  almost  unique  position  among  economists.  An  Oxford  man 
ij  \  he  has  taught  in  other  universities  in  England,  Canada, 

ariii  _  nitcd  States,  and  now  returns  alter  a  long  interval  to 
ddivrr  a  course  of  lectures  at  his  alma  mater.  He  has,  therefore, 
unusual  opportunities  for  taking  a  broad-minded,  non-insular  view 
of  British  industry  and  British  economics.  He  is  quite  frank  in 
saying  that  the  **ifidustrial  supremacy — ^as  that  term  is  commonly 
eiii|do)*€d — of  Great  Britain  has  passed  away^  naro-  to  return,'*  ^Xid 
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he  thinks  that  Great  Britain  will  in  the  future  occupy  "in  rehtion 
to  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  to  Russia  also,  something  like 
the  position  which  Holland  has  occupied  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  relation  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe"  (p.  3).  He  also 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  economic  study  at  Oxford  in  the  amusing 
remark :  "When  I  was  a  young  tutor  in  Oxfcwd  and  began  to  talk 
about  Gustav  SchmoUer,  I  suspect  some  of  my  friends  almost  sup- 
posed that  I  had  invented  him"  (p.  6).  England  has  made  progress 
since  that  time,  but  there  is  still  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
excellent  work  turned  out  by  individual  economists,  of  which  this 
book  is  an  example,  and  the  meagemess  of  systematic  academic 
instruction  in  the  subject. 

Though  the  table  of  contents  is  fairly  full,  the  conveniences  of  the 
book  would  be  enhanced  by  an  alphabetical  index,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  future  editions  an  obvious  misprint  should  be  pointed  out  on 
page  121,  where  the  date  of  the  Reading  leases  is  given  as  1903 
instead  of  1892.  h.  w.  f. 

The    Fundamental    Problem   in    Monetary    Science.     By   Correi 
Moylan  Walsh.    New  York :  Macmillan,  1903. 

This  valuable  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  standard 
of  value,  by  the  author  of  "The  Measurement  of  General  Exchange 
Value,"  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
his  earlier  work.  It  will  also  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  as, 
unlike  the  previous  book,  it  is  devoid  of  mathematical  formulae.  By 
"the  fundamental  problem  of  monetary  science"  the  author  has 
reference  to  the  problem  of  making  money  stable  in  value.  He  is 
concerned,  however,  not  with  the  practical  means  by  which  to 
result  is  to  be  achieved,  but  with  the  question :  What  sort  of  value 
is  it  which  should  be  rendered  stable ;  is  it  exchange  value,  esteem 
value,  or  cost  value  ?  In  a  stationary  state  the  three  would  coincide, 
but  in  a  progressive  society  they  begin  to  diverge.  The  verdict  of 
the  author  is  in  favor  of  exchange  value.  This  is  to  be  indicated 
by  the  average  price-level  of  commodities,  the  exact  method  of 
measurement  of  which  has  already  been  presented  in  the  author's 
previous  work.  The  present  book  is  thus  the  natural  sequel  to 
and  complement  of  the  former. 

In  discussing  esteem  and  cost  value,  the  author  is  not  as  clear 
in  his  explanations  as  in  his  presentation  of  exchange  value,  fe 
fact,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  author  who  retains  the  old  phrase 
"esteem  value,"  little  reference  is  made  to  utility  and  its  special 
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derivative  conception,  marginal  utility.  Although  Prof.  WaJras' 
exprtession  "rarity"  is  referred  to,  the  author  does  not  seem  clearly 
to  distinguish  its  technical  meaning,  as  Prof.  Walras  employed  it, 
bom  its  popular  meaning  as  ^'scarcity";  nor  does  he  appear  to 
grmsp  the  theory  of  economic  equilibrium  by  which  marginal 
tjtiUty  and  marginal  disutility  tend  to  be  equal.  Those  who 
espmise  the  cause  of  esteem  or  cost  value  might  claim  that  as  the 
two  are  equal  *'at  the  margin/'  the  discrepancy  which  our  author 
finds  between  them  does  not  exist.  But  the  omission  of  any  dis- 
Ctission  of  economic  equilibrium  is  not  due  to  any  unfairness  in  the 
author.  It  rather  seems  due  to  his  wish  to  isolate  his  problem  and 
to  separate  it  from  any  particular  theory  of  value. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  book,  in  our  opinion,  consists,  like 
that  of  his  former  work,  in  the  history  of  opinion.  He  reviews  in 
€irder  cvery^  writer  on  the  subject,  celebrated  or  obscure.  One's 
optttion  of  the  justice  of  his  criticisms  will  be  largely  influenced  by 
one's  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  has  not  made  sufficient 
use  of  the  work  of  Edgeworth  or  Pareto.  Yet  his  historical  surveyj 
which  covers  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  pages  of  the  book^  is 
m  veritable  mine  of  information »  and  will  constitute  a  reference  book 
for  all  interested  in  the  literature  of  this  subject.  The  confusions 
antl  inconsistencies  of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo  and  their  followersp 
are  all  thoroughly  discussed.  In  fact,  this  whole  section  of  the 
mrork  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  history  of  confusions  between 
the  several  sorts  of  value.  In  the  end  the  author  brings  out  a  more 
or  less  distinct  opposition  of  opinion  between  the  advocates  of  the 
COfnmodity  standard  and  the  labor  standard,  with  the  weight  of 
authorit)  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  former. 

In  the  concluding  portion  (pp.  276-373),  Mr.  Walsh  gives  us 
own  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  His  argument 
coosists  of  two  parts,  the  **argument  from  functions"  and  the  **argu- 
tnrni  fnwn  results/* 

As  one  of  tlic  chief  functions  of  money  is  to  store  value,  and 
lalxn*  cannot  in  the  proper  sense  be  a  store  of  value,  whereas 
commodities  can,  the  author  concludes  that  the  commodit>^  standard, 

iMIher  than  Hie  labor  standard,  is  indicated  as  the  correct  one. 

^^e  "argument  from  results"  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  relation 
lieiween  debtor  and  creditor.  The  entrepreneur  borrower  is  thought 
to  deserve  practically  all  the  benefit  from  improvement  in  the  arts 
tttSiniHch  as  tlits  improvement  is  due  to  his  activity  and  enterprise. 
Tht  creditor  is  sup{x>sed  to  have  surrendered  all  his  right  in  sucli 
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gain,  just  as  he  is  relieved  of  all  possible  loss,  by  virtue  of  the 
contract  securing  to  him  a  fixed  and  certain  interest.  The  effect 
of  any  monetary  system  on  the  distribution  of  wealth,  particularly 
as  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  is  thrown  out  of  court. 
The  author  contends  that  money  ought  not  to  be  employed  as  a 
socialistic  weapon,  and  that  it  is  no  part  of  ife  function  to  create 
or  change  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

In  our  opinion  the  book  might  have  been  strengthened  by  closer 
analysis  of  the  contractual  agreement.  Every  contract  involves 
forecasts  of  the  future.  If  these  forecasts  are  falsified  through  a 
change  in  the  monetary  standard,  then  that  standard  is  at  fault,  and 
not  otherwise.  A  good  standard  is  one  which  minimizes  the  uncer- 
tainties of  these  forecasts.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  money 
should  be  constant  or  stable  in  value  as  long  as  it  is  dependable.  A 
money  which  appreciates  or  depreciates  at  a  known  rate  (in  exchange 
value  or  cost  value)  is  a  better  standard  than  money  whose  value 
remains  constant,  if  the  community  are  all  the  time  expecting  it  to 
change.  It  is  not  the  actual  change  or  lack  of  change  in  the 
monetary  standard  which  is  solely  to  be  regarded,  nor  is  it  the 
expected  change :  it  is  rather  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
the  actual  and  the  expected  which  is  the  important  consideration. 
If  the  distinction  between  a  stable  and  a  dependable  standard  be 
kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  ideal  money  may  be  different 
to  diflferent  classes  in  the  same  community.  The  agricultural 
interests  would  prefer  contracts  based  on  the  average  value  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  one  based  on  a  general  average  of  all 
commodities,  including  silk  goods  and  top  hats.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  Professor  Marshall  is  right  in  stating  that  the  first 
step  toward  improving  the  standard  of  contracts  would  be  to  afford 
the  necessary  statistics  for  such  index  numbers  as  would  enable 
various  contracting  parties  to  select  their  own  "tabular  standards." 

In  short,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Walsh  makes  a  mistake  in  his 
latest  book  similar  to  that  which  we  believe  he  committed  in  his 
earlier  work,  in  seeking  and  claiming  a  single  solution  of  his  prob- 
lem instead  of  admitting  the  possibility  of  several.  In  our  opinion 
there  may  be  more  than  one  valid  method  of  averaging  prices  and 
.  more  than  one  valid  standard  of  deferred  payments.  But,  whether 
or  not  this  objection  is  well  founded,  the  high  value  of  the  work 
as  a  critical  history  of  economic  thought  cannot  be  doubted. 

I.  F. 
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Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  By  DaviS|  Rich  Dewey. 
Ph.D.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  1903--8V0,  pp.  xxxv+530. 

The  task  of  writing  a  satisfactory  text-book  on  the  financial  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  is  a  difficult  one,  and  gratittide  is  due 
the  man  who  accomplishes  it  Professor  Dewey  has  been  imusually 
successful  His  book  is  more  than  satisfactory;  it  is  excellent 
Several  features  are  especially  noteworthy. 

An  introductory  chapter  on  "Suggestions  for  Students,  Teachers 
and  Readers"  contains  a  well  selectedi  annotated  and  classified  list 
of  books  and  periodicals  on  financial  subjects,  an  account  of  sources, 
bibliographies  and  finding  lists,  and  a  section  on  special  exercises 
and  investigation,  in  which  the  author  makes  helpful  suggestions 
to  teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  really  study  the  subject  rather 
than  simply  read  alxint  it  At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  there 
is  also  a  list  of  detailed  references  to  the  various  tc^ics  treated  in 
the  following  sections.  These  refereiice  lists  are  extremely  useful, 
labor-saving  devices,  as  well  as  an  incentive  to  extensive  reading 
and  thorough  work. 

The  charts  and  statistical  tables  constitute  another  characteristic 
feature  of  the  book.  There  are  eighteen  of  the  former,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  latter.  Without  exception,  however,  they  elucidate 
the  text,  and  are  easily  comprehended*  A  number  of  the  statistical 
tables  have  evidently  been  compiled  especially  for  this  work. 

The  lKx>k  is  also  comprehensive  and  well  planned.  Its  twenty-one 
chapters  cover  the  entire  period  of  our  financial  history  from  colonial 
times  to  the  twentieth  century,  and  include  a  discussion  of  the  most 
important  events  and  measures  which  fall  under  that  head.  Indeed, 
Professor  Dewey  has  given  a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  phrase 
**financial  history,"  and  has  accordingly  discussed  many  topics  relat- 
ing to  our  coinage,  banking  and  general  economic  history  that  a 
narrower  interpretation  of  his  subject  might  have  excluded,  but 
that,  nevertheless,  are  essential  to  a  complete  treatment  of  it. 

A  chronological  arrangement  has  been  followed  in  the  main,  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  sharp  lines  between  periods. 
The  Colonial  Epoch,  the  '*  Re  volution  and  the  Confederacy,"  the 
period  characterized  by  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and  the 
'* Establishment  of  a  National  System,"  and  the  Civil  War  period 
stand  out  clearly  in  Professor  Dewey's  treatment ;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  determined  by  financial  events 
which  do  not  always  follow  each  other,  but  overlap  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  strictly  chronological  treatment  inadvisable. 
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There  is  very  little  in  this  book  which  calls  for  criticism.  The 
attempt  to  cover  so  large  a  field  in  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages  has, 
of  course,  rendered  impossible  a  full  treatment  of  any  topic  and  an 
adequate  treatment  of  many.  Teachers  of  immature  students  will 
be  obliged  to  supplement  the  book  by  lectures  on  most  of  the  inq)ort- 
ant  sections,  and  considerable  outside  reading  will  be  necessary  in 
most  cases.  An  inadequately  trained  teacher  who  is  not  wdl  in- 
formed on  this  subject  will,  therefore,  find  it  difiicult  to  make  su^ 
cessf  ul  use  of  the  book  as  a  text,  and  the  general  reader  will  probably 
be  confused  by  the  mass  of  facts  and  arguments  crowded  into  small 
space.  However,  as  a  g^ide  to  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  study  of 
the  subject  and  who  has  the  requisite  previous  training,  the  book  is 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  asked  or  expected. 

The  errors  of  the  book  are  few  and  unimportant  The  word 
"exported"  should  be  substituted  for  "imported"  on  page  83,  "1862" 
for  "1863"  on  page  310,  and  "1874"  for  "1873"  on  page  406, 
where  the  author  refers  to  the  date  of  the  limitation  of  the  coinage 
of  five  franc  pieces  by  the  Latin  Union.  The  date  of  the  Hepburn 
vs.  Griswold  decision  is  also  referred  to  on  page  364  as  1870  instead 
of  1869.  It  would  be  possible  to  specify  a  number  of  statements 
on  controverted  questions  to  which  exceptions  might  be  taken,  but 
the  reviewer  has  noted  no  instance  in  which  the  view  expressed  by 
the  author  is  not  defended  by  reputable  scholars,  and  the  statement 
of  which  is  not  conservative  and  conciliatory.  In  few  cases  does 
the  author  give  the  sources  of  his  information,  and  the  verification 
of  many  of  his  statistical  statements  is,  therefore,  impossible  with- 
out considerable  research.  It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  to  crowd 
a  book  of  this  kind  with  footnotes,  but  the  author  has  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  in  most  cases  avoided  them  entirely. 

All  things  considered,  Professor  Dewey's  book  must  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational  apparatus,  and  it  will 
doubtless  promote  the  intelligent  study  of  our  financial  histor}'. 

WM.  A.  SCOTT. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Studies  in  the  Exmlution  of  Industrial  Society.  By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
Ph*D.,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  author  of  ** Socialism  and  Social  Reform/'  "Mono- 
polies and  Trusts/'  etc.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903 — 
pp.  xiii,  497- 

The  title  printed  on  the  title-page  gives  one  a  better  idea  of  the 
contents  of  Profesor  Ely's  book  than  the  abbreviated  title,  "Evolu- 
tion of  Industrial  Society/*  printed  on  the  cover. 

The  first  part,  containing  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  is  devoted 
to  a  systematic  survey  of  the  evolution  of  society,  especially  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  evolution  itself  being  explained, 
the  various  economic  stages  of  society  outlined,  and  economic  classes 
defined.  The  second  part  is  made  up  in  the  main  of  articles,  more 
or  less  revised,  which  Professor  Ely  had  already  published.  Here 
we  find  reprinted,  among  others,  the  tw^o  addresses  which  he  gave 
as  President  of  the  Economic  Association  in  1900  and  1901  on  com- 
petition and  on  industrial  liberty,  a  review  of  that  part  of  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission  which  deals  with  labor, 
printed  in  the  Yale  Review  for  November,  1902,  and  several  other 
articles*  ^  certain  imity  is  secured  by  the  fact  that  all  of  these  deal 
with  special  problems  connected  with  industrial  evolution;  but  the 
book  must  be  judged  rather  as  a  collection  of  essays  than  as  a  sys- 
tematic work,  and  as  such  a  collection  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
student  of  social  problems* 

Many  subjects,  such  as  monopolies  and  trusts,  municipal  owner- 
ship, and  industrial  peace,  which  are  matters  of  contemporary  debate, 
are  here  discussed  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  and  with  literary 
references  which  make  the  book  a  convenient  guide  for  the  student 
The  author's  general  attitude  of  mind  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
position  which  he  takes  with  reference  to  municipal  ownership. 
While  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  natural 
monopolies,  such  as  water,  light  and  local  transportation,  he  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  the  evils  which  are  liable  to  arise  in  connection 
with  such  enterprises  under  present  political  conditions.  **Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,*'  he  says,  "that  the  positi<m  is  not  taken  by 
the  present  writer  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  at  any  and  all 
times,  and  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  It  must  come 
in  the  right  way,  it  must  come  deliberately,  and  it  must  come  pro- 
vided with  adequate  safeguards.  It  must  come  as  a  part  of  other 
movements,  especially  of  full  civil  service  reform  (p.  241)/' 

H.  W.  F. 
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Bundesstaat  und  Staatefibund.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Louis  LeFur 
und  Dr.  Paul  Posener.  Erster  Band :  Bundesstaat  und  Staaten- 
bund  in  geschichtlicher  Entwickelung.  Breslau:  J.  U.  Kern's 
Verlag  (Max  Miiller)  1902 — ^pp.  xv,  384. 

Professor  LeFur's  work,  Etat  federal  et  confederation  d'Etats, 
was  originally  published  in  French  as  a  single  vrfume  in  1896.  In 
the  new  and  revised  edition,  appearing  in  German  with  the  cdilabora- 
tion  of  Dr.  Posener,  the  introductory,  historical,  part  is  published  as 
a  separate  volume,  leaving  the  juristic  theory  of  state  compounds 
to  be  treated  in  a  later  volume. 

As  the  attempt  is  made  in  this  modest-sized  book  to  give  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  constitutional  history  and  law  of  every  federal 
state,  confederacy,  or  union  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  subject  can  only  be  presented  in  broad  outline  and 
no  very  thorough  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  volume. 
The  work  is,  however,  of  decided  value  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  compound  states,  both  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
entire  subject  and  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  more  detailed  study. 
Of  especial  value  for  the  latter  purpose  is  the  extensive  and  at 
first  sight  almost  exhaustive  bibliography,  which  appears  not  only 
in  groups  in  connection  with  each  subject,  but  also  in  a  complete 
alphabetically  arranged  register  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Numer- 
ous as  are  the  works  referred  to,  there  are  nevertheless  some  strik- 
ing omissions,  as,  for  example,  Burgess's  Political  Science  and 
Constitutional  Law,  and  Preuss's  Gemeinde,  Staat,  Reich;  and 
apparently  there  is  no  indication  given  that  the  reports  of  the  Supreme 
and  other  courts  are  sources  of  American  constitutional  law.  Quick 
and  Garan's  Annotated  Constitution  of  Australia  (1901)  perhaps 
appeared  too  late  for  inclusion. 

Unlike  many  German  books,  this  one  is  well  indexed. 

E.  v.  RAYNOLDS. 
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The  Story  of  Ab,  a  TaJe  of  the  Time  of  the  Cave  Man/'  by 
Stanley  Waterloo  (Doubleday  &  McCIure  Co.,  New  York),  is  a 
urious  and  entertaining  little  sketch  of  life  in  tlie  prehistoric  period- 
here  are  exaggerations  aiid  inaccuracies,  but  in  the  main  the  condi- 
joos  appear  to  be  portrayed  correctly  enough  for  the  purpose. 
verj'  boy  sliould  enjoy  it,  even  if  he  cannot  understand  it  all ;  and 
shotitd  at  least  awaken  in  his  mind  an  interest  in  the  life  and  occu- 
lions  of  this  far-off  time.  The  story  differs  from  those  of  Jules 
Verne,  which  have  so  often  fired  the  imagination  of  the  young,  in  that 
it  depicts  conditions  which,  to  the  best  of  scientific  knowledgCp  have 

Ectually  existed  in  the  Hfe  of  the  race.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  free 
rom  the  sentimentality  that  disfigures,  for  example^  Moorehead's 
**Wanneta,  the  Sioux," 

A  noteworthy  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  the 
"Natick  Dictionary''  of  James  Hammond  Trumbull  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office*  1903),  An  Announcement  includes  a 
[brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr*  Trunibull,  who  died  in  1897,  and 
nrhose  manuscripts,  we  are  told,  were  generously  given  by  his  widow 
to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  A  short  introduction  is  pro* 
vided  by  Dr*  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
ipace  to  a  euIog>^  of  John  Eliot ;  he  remarks  that  for  the  scientific 
Bludy  of  Eliot*s  Bible,  '*Dn  Trumbull's  vocabularies  constitute  the 
most  important  contribution  ,  .  ,  which  has  been  made  since 
that  wonderful  book  was  published*"  Much  praise  is  accorded  to 
the  philologicai  gifts  and  acumen  of  Eliot ;  other  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
quian  stock  have  Uttle  difficulty,  we  are  told,  in  recognizing  the  terms 
as  set  down  from  the  Natick  by  the  great  missionary.  *'In  the  spring 
iof  1899/*  says  Dr.  Hale,  *'I  placed  before  a  Chippewa  boy  in  the 
Hampton  (Virginia)  school  words  of  the  Massachusetts  Indian 
language*  He  recognized  at  once  fifteen  of  them,  giving  to  them 
tbejr  full  meaning;  and  with  a  little  study  he  made  out  almost  all  of 
the  remainder," 

The  resumption  of  publication  of  the  Bureau's  Bulletins  was 
authorized  by  Congress  early  in  1900.  Printed  copies  are  to  be  made 
to  the  number  of  8000,  of  which  somewhat  more  than  half  are 
reserved  for  Congressmen,  the  rest  lieing  destined  for  general  dis- 
trihutiafi.  The  present  manuscript  received  the  expert  care  of  Dr, 
APjcrt  S*  Gatchet  of  the  bureau  staff. 

The  **Skctch  of  Linguistic  Conditians  of  Chicago,"  by  Carl  D. 

ick,  is  a  valuable  number  in  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the 
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University  of  Chicago.  It  not  only  exhibits  in  rather  startling  form 
the  strength  of  the  foreign  element  in  orur  large  cities ;  but  it  is  of 
service  also  in  fostering  a  healthy  distrust  of  official  statistics  of 
population.  The  case  against  the  presait  classification  of  census- 
retiims  is  convincingly  made :  what  with  carelessly  formed  rubrics, 
insufficient  exactitude^  and  lack  of  intelligence  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  enumerators*  and  a  general  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  newly- fl 
arrived,  a  considerable  proportion  of  error  is  inevitable.  For  exam- 
ple, *'the  figures  given  under  Austria  and  Hungary  have  no  real 
significance  as  their  stand,  though  they  are  used  constantly  in  article 
on  labor  and  immigration  problems/*  The  monograph  concludes 
with  a  classified  list  of  nationalities,  to  which  is  added  an  enumi 
tion  of  the  chief  newspapers  published  in  the  various  lan^i 

Professor  Hollander  is  rendering  a  service  to  students  of 
history  of  economic  theory  by  his  reprint  of  Economic  Tracts  (  Balti 
man,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press),  Of  the  four  which  make  up  the 
series  for  1903,  we  have  received  Ricardo's  Three  Letters  on  thi 
Price  of  Gold,  and  Sir  Edward  West^s  essay  on  the  Application  of 
Capital  to  Land.  Ricardo's  letters  are  reprinted  verbatim  from  the 
files  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  which  they  first  appeared,  and  their 
issue  proves  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  made  by  MrJ 
McCuUoch  regarding  them.  The  reprint  of  Sir  Edward  West's 
tract,  originally  written  in  1815,  shows  that  the  aitthor  really  antici- 
pated by  several  years  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  and  the  law  of 
rent,  attributed  to  Ricardo.  The  very  illustrations  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  modern  text-books  for  explaining  Ricardian  rent  and 
for  illustrating  the  dim^inishing  returns  of  successive  increments  of 
capital  applied  to  land,  are  found  in  Sir  Edward  W^t's  pamphlet. 

Bulletin  I  of  the  Census  Office  on  the  "Geographical  Distnbution 
of  the  Population*'  (Washington,  1903)  presents  interesting  tables 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate,  foreign  bom,  and  negr© 
population  of  the  United  States  in  1880,  1890,  and  1900,  by  drainage 
basins,  by  latitude  and  longitude,  in  accordance  with  elevation  above 
sea  level,  with  mean  annual  temperature,  and  mean  annual  rainfall 
The  tables  deserve  careful  study.  An  ingenious  map  of  tlie  United. 
States  is  given,  made  up  entirely  of  imaginary  square  degrees  0! 
latitude  and  longitude  with  the  figure  to  indicate  the  aggregate 
population — ^to  the  nearest  thousand — contained  in  each  square. 

"Houses  for  the  Working  Classes''  (P,  S.  King  &  Son,  London) 
is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Housing  Committee 
of  England,  in  order  to  popularize  information  on  this  importaul 
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subject.  It  contains  short  essays  by  nine  different  authors,  among 
Ihcm  Clement  Edwards,  who  writes  cm  Bad  Housing  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts ;  Dr.  Edward  Bowniaker,  who  contributes  a  chapter  on  Facts 
1$  to  Urban  Over-crowding,  and  Mrs.  R.  C  Filleniore,  who  supplies 
the  statistics  of  the  problem  for  London*  The  pamphlet  closes  with 
^  well-arranged  select  btbliography  of  the  housing  question  by  Sidney 
Webb. 

•'In  Forest  and  Water/'  Mr,  Abbott  Kinney  of  Los  Angeles  (The 
Post  Publishing  Company,  1900)  gives  an  interesting  outline  of 
fores!  problems  with  special  reference  to  California  conditions. 
The  book,  which  is  well  illustrated  with  half-tone  pictures,  contains 
among  other  things  the  outline  of  a  forest  system  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia with  details  regarding  the  physical  qualifications  of  a  patrol^ 
ind  the  best  methods  of  carrying  out  a  rational  principle  of  forestry. 
Forest  fires  and  irrigation  are  also  fully  treated  in  the  book. 

In  Na  5  of  Vol.  I  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Studies  (Colnm' 

biS,  Mo,)  Prof,  N,  M.  Trenholme  has  brought  together  in  convenient 

form  what  may  be  known  of  the  right  of  sanctuary  in  England.     H  is 

chafHers  deal  in  order  with  the  history  of  the  right,  with  the  law  on 

the  subjcctp  with  specially  chartered  sanctuaries,  with  those  who 

sought  such  protection,  with  the  violation  of  these  rights,  and  with 

special  and  peculiar  forms  of  sanctuary^    Incidentally  the  connected 

firactice  of  abjuration  of  the  realm  is  discussed.     The  author  makes 

clear  the  fact  that  in  the  ruder  times  of  the  middle  ages  the  right 

of  the  church  to  protect  in  certain  holy  places  accused  persons,  often 

innocent  or  only  partially  gtiilty,  from  the  sudden  and  indtscriminat- 

m%  vengeance  of  the  state,  was  often  useful  in  itself  and  taught  a 

tisefui  le&son. 

^■At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Gardiner  had  finished  but 

PBtngte  chapter  in  addition  to  the  three  volumes  of  his  ** History  of 

&e  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate**  already  published.    This  has 

BOW  been  issued  in  a  thin  volume  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,,  New 

York,  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the  set.     In  contents  the  chapter  is 

a  study  of  the  parliamentary  election  of  1656  and  of  the  measures 

^a^  nsure  a  return  of  men  favorable  to  the  government.     An 

fh^  l;  feature  is  the  evidence  presented  that  Croni well's  foreign 

and  cokmial  policy  menaced  his  government  with  bankruptcy,  which 

could  be  avoided  only  by  heavier  arbitrary  impositions  upon  the 

royal  tfts. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  Professor  Sumner  published  his  Financier 

^■kl  Finances  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  explained  that  he  had 
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not  been  able  to  consult  the  manuscripts  of  Morris,  consisting  of  his 
Diary  and  Correspondence,  which'were  in  the  possession  of  General 
J.  Meredith  Read.  These  papers  were  acquired  recently  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Oberholtzer  has  avail^  himsdf 
largely  of  these  materials  in  the  preparation  of  his  "Robert  Morris, 
Patriot  and  Financier."  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.)  There 
is  hardly  another  public  man  in  our  history  whose  life  was  charac- 
terized by  such  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and,  just  at  present, 
Morris's  unhappy  experiences  as  a  promoter  and  speculator  have  a 
certain  timely  interest  and  instruction.  Dr.  Oberhdtzer  has  handled 
his  material  with  skill  and  produced  a  readable  and  sympathetic 
biography. 

President  Dwight's  "Memories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men"  (New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is  a  contribution  to  a  branch  of  literature 
too  little  cultivated  in  America.  Its  first  appeal  is  to  Yale  men, 
among  whom  it  will  find  a  hearty  reception.  It  will  be  not  less 
welcome  to  the  narrower  class  interested  in  the  history  of  our 
collegiate  and  university  life  as  a  phase  in  the  develc^ment  of  Ameri- 
can culture.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  Dr.  Dwight's  cheer- 
ful optimism  and  the  tolerance  of  his  judgment  No  fifty  years  in 
the  life  of  Yale  saw  such  changes  as  those  of  the  last  half  century, 
and  to  have  this  sane  and  wise  survey  of  them  from  one  who  as 
student,  teacher  and  president  saw  them  all  and  was  himself  no  small 
part  of  them,  is  something  to  be  grateful  for. 
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A  collection  of  patriotic  and  political    songs  and  hjmns  from 
North,  South,   East  and  West, 

///  pp*  12  mo,  fuli  blue  clothf  lettered  In  sliver,  $LM, 


Yale  Sketches 

By  IL  M.  <^OSBY* 


A  collection  of  drawings  illustrating  life  on  the  Yale  Campus. 
Loag  Folla^  boards,  $1*30* 
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WANTED— Live  agents  to  sell  Dr. 
White's  Electric  Conibs,  patented  Jan. 
I J  *gg.  Cure  dandruff^  hair  falling  oui^ 
sick  and  nervous  headaches,  yet  cost  PO 
inore  than  an  ordinary  comb.  Sells  on 
sight.  Agents  are  wild  with  success. 
Send  50c  for  sample  (half  price)* 
Write  quick.  The  Dr.  While  Electric 
Comb  Co.,  Decatur,  IlL 

A  Wonderful  Invention* 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  fortunes 
arc  frequently  made  by  the  invention 
of  articles  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  devices  are  those 
designed  to  benefit  the  people  and  meet 
popuiar  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  that  has  ever  been 
invented  is  the  Dr.  White  Electric 
Combi  patented  Jan.  t,  'g^  These 
wonderful  combs  positively  cure  dand- 
ru6F,  hair  falling  out,  sick  and  nervotii 
headaches,  and  when  used  in  connec* 
tion  with  Dr*  White's  Electric  Hair 
Brush  are  positively  guaranteed  to 
make  straight  hair  curly  in  25  days' 
time*  Thousands  of  these  electric  combs 
have  been  sold  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
increasing.  Our  agents  arc  rapidly  be- 
coming rich  selling  these  combs.  They 
positively  sell  on  sight  Send  for  sample* 
Men's  size  jsc,  ladiesV50c — half  price 
whUe  we  are  introducing  them.  See 
Want  Coliimn  of  this  paper.  The  Dr> 
White  Electric  Comb  Co^  Decatur,  IlL 


DO  'Wis©  Investors  read 

m  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

The    National    Financial    Ne^vspape^ 
NEW   YORK 

itiS  Uic  Tear  tlniqne  Book: 

Itl  tlift  Month  ''Sow  WaU  Street  Oeti  Iti  Hewt'* 

Bcjit  Free 


I(cdcmpti  oners    and     Indentured    Servant 


IS 


Gilony   and   Comnnanwealth  or  Pennsylvania 

DR.  KARL  F.  GEISER 
/hVMMr  ^/PpHHtmi  S€^m^  im  M#  fymA  Stmt*  S?*rmta  St^mt 


Wrive  In   pap«r  eov«n,  tl,09$   In  eJ»tS»t  ^l*^Q 


This  cisftf ,  pubtsihed  ms  ai  supplemettt  to  tlie  VaL£  Rrvisw  tot 
f^l,   treads  in   an  ex^tuiustlve  ni&nner  od^   an    iiibere«iiQ|r    ^|    oomp 
neg'lected  phi^e  of  colonial  Hfe»  and  i&  ol  specif  vaJue  lo  Itlstioriuii^ 
mists  and  students  of  sociology. 

Tbe  volume,  which  ii  provliied  widi  full  bibliography  «Ad  In^nx* 
audled  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Digestive    Proteolysis 


Tlw  CaHwH^t  Uctur«i  for  (194 


By  R.  H*  CHTITENDEN,  PhA 

These  lectiires  deal  with  the  many  questions  concerned  in  the 
litiiitatton  of  the  proteid  focxl^^stuffs,  with  special  reference  to  the  cnr micaij 
phyaiological  character  of  the  products  formed. 

The  facts  presented  &re  of  fnndainentat  importaiiire  to  any  clear  und« 
k  ol  the  dtgestive  process  as  applied  to  lUe  essential  food-siud,  and  ma 
I  lideration  by  ill  fmercstcd  in  the  physiologicml  and  piuliologlail  asptcti  ^ 
L branch  of  nutrition. 
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SIXTIETH  YEAR  AHO  236TH  QUARTERLY  VOLUME 

tin  i!Liini.iinji  the  High  stftjidard  of  literiirx  cuccUence  which  h«f  I 
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COMMENT, 

The  Economic  and  Hisiorical  Meetings  at  New  Orleans;   The 

Northern  Interest  in  the  Negro  Problems;  The  Demand 

far  Commercial  Edtication;   The  Mexican 

Currency  Problem. 

THE  meetings  of  the  American  Historical  and  Economic 
Associations  in  New  Orleans  were  notable  in  many  ways, 
Thit  was  not  only  the  first  meeting  held  in  a  State  of  the  Con- 
federacy^  but  it  was  also  the  first  one  which  involved  for  many 
members  a  journey  of  considerable  length  on  a  special  train,  and 
ihus  gave  them  at  once  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  sightseeing 
m  their  own  country  and  ample  time  for  social  intercourse*  Both 
of  these  elements  are  important  adjuncts  in  the  meeting  of  a 
scientific  society,  for  many  subjects  can  be  threshed  out  in 
informal  conversation  much  better  than  on  the  platform. 

The  program  of  the  Economic  Association  included  a  number 
of  papers  by  practical  men,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  the  asso- 
eialioti  into  touch  with  the  business  interests  of  the  South,  much 
u  it  was  brought  into  touch  with  some  of  the  prominent  labor 
leaders  at  the  Philadelpliia  meeting.  The  most  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  trip  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  visitors  were  from  the  North,  who  tlius  had  an  opportunity 
— many  of  them  for  the  first  time-^of  seeing  something  of  the 
fiouthern  land  and  the  southern  people.  The  indirect  effect  of 
ftldi  a  meeting  togetlier  is  sure  to  be  good.  As  regards  the 
s  which  were  discussed,  comparatively  few  of  them  sug- 
^sted  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  debate.     Tlie  one  which 
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seemed  likely  to  involve  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion,  and  to 
lend  itself  most  readily  to  a  clash  of  conflicting  views,  was  the 
trust  problem;  but  it  was  rather  remarkable  that,  though  this 
was  discussed  from  varying  points  of  view  by  five  members  o£ 
the  association  in  addition  to  Professor  Adams — whose  opening 
paper  was  read  for  him  in  his  absence — ^there  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  surprising  agreement  among^  those  who  spoke.  Professor 
Adams's  paper  itself  was  the  most  pessimistic  utterance  of  the 
day.  All  of  the  speakers  in  the  discussion  seemed  to  agree  in 
thinking  that  there  were  some  natural  limitations  upon  the  powers 
of  the  trusts  to  injure  either  the  consumer  by  high  prices  or 
the  producer  by  depressing  the  price  of  raw  materials^  and  that, 
while  the  legal  and  moral  evils  involved  in  the  development  of 
trusts  had  been  very  great,  these  could  probably  be  overcome 
without  resort  to  extreme  or  radical  measures. 

Not  the  least  notew^orthy  outcome  of  the  gathering  w^s  the 
formation  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  a  fuller 
account  of  which  is  published  in  another  part  of  this  number 
The  creation  of  such  a  society  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  The  increasing  number  of  scholars  who  are  devoting 
themselves  particularly  to  the  study  of  politics,  pubHc  law*  and 
administration,  and  whose  special  work  touches  only  incidentally 
the  spheres  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  caused  a  real  demand  for 
a  common  meeting  place  in  which  their  interests  would  be  par- 
ticularly considered.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  very  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  multiplication  of  independent  societies  was 
undesirable,  partly  on  account  of  the  increased  expense,  partly 
on  account  of  the  increased  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  the 
time  of  those  who  might  be  interested  at  once  in  several  of 
them.  It  is  significant  that,  although  the  step  finally  taken  w^as 
the  creation  of  a  new  association  instead  of  the  formation  of  a 
special  division  of  one  of  the  existing  associations,  it  was  under- 
stood at  the  outset  that  the  new  body  would  endeavor  to  work 
in  harmony  with  the  two  associations  at  whose  meeting  its 
birth  occurred  Any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  tlie  future 
towards  a  federation  or  a  closer  union  of  the  several  societies 
working  on  allied  lines  will  thus  be  made  easier 
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T*hc  negra  problem  was  hardly  touched  upon,  excepting  ind- 
dcntally,  by  any  one  but  President  Alderman  of  Tiilane  Univer- 
sity, who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  address  of  welcome  to 
the  subject*  Whether  this  topic  was  tabooed  because  of  the  fear 
that  it  might  raise  sectional  or  political  questions,  or  because 
it  was  thought  to  involve  too  many  other  considerations  besides 
those  of  economics,  it  was  conspicuous  for  its  absence  from  the 
prc^ram.  For  this  question  is  not  only  the  question  of  the 
South^ — it  is  perhaps  the  sociological  question  of  the  country  at 
large  President  Alderman  referred  to  the  discussion  of  the 
negro  problem  as  a  %Tri table  disease,  and  thus  emphasized  the 
hold  which  it  has  upon  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  South.  Not 
only  from  what  he  learns  in  academic  circles,  but  from  what 
he  reads  in  the  newspapers  and  hears  in  casual  conversations,  the 
traveller  from  the  North  certainly  gets  the  impression  that  this 
problem  is  ever  present.  But  it  is  to  be  rememljered  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  southern  problem.  If  wt  contrast  the  population  of 
the  North  and  the  South  by  taking  typicaJ  figures  from  the 
North  Atlantic  and  South  Atlantic  States,  we  see  that,  while 
in  the  former  51  per  cent-  of  the  population  were  of  foreign 
parentage  in  1900,  in  the  latter  less  than  6  per  cent,  were  so 
enumerated*  In  the  North  Central  and  the  South  Central  States 
the  figures  were  44.2  per  cent,  and  7.6  per  cent,  respectively.  We 
sec  from  this  how  small  is  the  stream  of  immigration  which  sets 
towards  the  South.  Not  only  is  the  stream  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion small,  but  the  migration  from  the  North  and  from  other 
States  is  also  comparatively  small,  as  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  native-bom  Americans  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  in  1900, 
89  per  cent.  ha<l  been  born  in  the  section  in  which  they  were 
entimcratcd.  Tlie  Southern  States  contain  great  possibiHties  in 
the  way  of  production,  not  only  in  agricuhure  and  forestry,  but 
in  coal  and  iron.  The  climate  is  in  itself  no  serious  dravvl>ack, 
and  many  sections  are  praised  as  being  peculiarly  salubrious. 
We  shmdd  natiirally  expect  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  immigra^ 
^|Ma  es|ieciatly  from  Southern  Europe,  to  set  towards  the  South, 
HBBu  the  early  clays  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  the  negro 

■  question  became  aaite,  this  ts  said  to  have  been  the  case*     The 

■  extensaon  of  slaver\'  kept  out  white  labor  and  to  a  certain  exUnt 
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white  capitalists.  The  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  remove  or 
settle  the  negro  problem,  and  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  the 
presence  of  the  negro  and  the  various  problems  whidi  arise  out 
of  his  presence,  are  still  responsible  for  the  absence  of  migration. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  foreign  problem  in  the  North.  If 
the  immigrants  could  be  diffused  more  evenly  through  the  coun- 
try, the  problems  which  confront  us  in  the  Elast — ^and  particu- 
larly in  the  great  cities — ^would  be  less  acute  than  they  are. 
The  neg^o  problem  involves  so  many  considerations,  anthropo- 
logical, physiological,  economic,  social,  moral  and  1^^,  that  it 
might  well  engage  the  attention  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  discussed  in  a  purely  scientific  and  calm  spirit 
by  an  increasing  number  of  persons  who  approach  it  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  The  fearless  utterances  of  the  SouJth 
Atlantic  Quarterly,  which  published  three  articles  on  this  one 
subject  in  its  October  number,  will  do  much  to  raise  this  problem 
to  its  proper  scientific  level.  The  attention  given  to  it  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Southern  Educational  Conference,  and  the 
meetings  which  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden  has  organized,  will  aid 
in  this  same  tendency,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
negroes  themselves,  especially  under  the  able  direction  of  men 
like  Professor  Du  Bois  at  Atlanta,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  negro 
conferences,  have  contributed  a  great  deal  of  statistical  and  strictly 
scientific  material  to  the  subject.  When  the  problem  is  being 
dragged  into  politics,  and  is  discussed  with  more  heat  than  light 
by  those  who  would  make  political  capital  out  of  race  feeling,  it 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  quiet  scholars 
who  are  endeavoring  to  give  us  light  without  heat  on  this  a'bsorb- 
ing  subject. 


The  recent  vigorous  agitation  of  the  question  of  commercial 
education  makes  it  desirable  that  university  teachers  should  come 
to  some  definite  conclusions  as  to  what  the  nature  and  place  of 
such  education  should  be.  Unfortunately  the  demand  for  these 
''higher  commercial  courses"    is  as  vague  as  it  is  widespread. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  radical  clianges  are 
needed^  but  veiy  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  change  have 
really  been  made.  No  one  will  dispute  the  opinion  that  educa- 
tion should  fit  a  man  for  a  business  career,  and  that  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  educational  world  and  the  business  world 
is  to  be  desired,  but  it  would  prove  unfortunate  for  university 
faculties  to  mislead  the  public  by  a  mere  array  of  names,  or  to 
delude  themselves  as  to  the  necessary  limits  of  class-room  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  probably  uncon- 
scious, to  appeal  to  popular  support  by  decking  out  the  old 
education  in  new  verbal  raiment.  Granted  that  courses  should 
be  given  covering  the  subjects  of  banking,  securities,  invest- 
ments, foreign  exchange,  speculation,  transportation,  insurance, 
corporations,  commercial  geographj*  and  the  like,  it  is  only  a 
qu^tion  of  administrative  organization  whether  these  shall  be 
given  in  the  regular  academic  curriculum  or  grouped  together 
under  tlic  head  of  a  ''School  of  Commerce/'  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  such  an  organization  with  such  a  name,  wherever  admin- 
istrative reasons  make  it  desirable,  but  unless  the  scope  and  nature 
of  the  instruction  in  such  courses  axe  materially  different  in  the 
<wie  case  from  what  they  are  in  the  other,  nothing  is  really 
gained  from  the  point  of  view  of  education  as  distinct  from 
administration.  In  the  same  way  the  title  given  to  instructors 
is  of  no  real  importance.  One  institution  may  choose  to  con- 
fine itself  to  the  established  title  of  **professor  of  political 
coonomy,**  while  another  may  have  professors  of  "commerce/* 
of  **finance/'  of  "transportation"  and  many  others.  This  is 
merely  a  question  of  local  preference.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  realize  tliat  a  change  in  the  names  of  courses  and  titles  of 
instructors  does  not  necessarily  change  the  scope  or  metliod  of 
education. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  danger  that  professional  teachers 
may  fail  to  recognize  the  limits  of  their  own  instruction.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  the  new  commercial  education  will 
naturally  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teacliers  of  economics,  though 
these  new  teachers  are  to  be  more  practical  than  the  **economists" 
of  the  pr^cnt     There  is,  however,  an  unfortunate  vaguen^a 
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regsT'-^g  -vTJU  ±!e  eccoroiist  sbonkl  do  to  make  better  business 
or-      This  acceirs  ihrc^igbjot  ri»c  addresses  delivered  at  the 
peyr^g  csllei  17  ±e  Michigan  Poiitkal  Association  in  1903  for 
tbc  l:=c:i55::c  ::  ±i5  'raesd-z-n.     Very  little  of  a  definite  nature 
WiS  5r3??«s:e-i  in  ^iiitixi  :o  what  is  done  by  departments  of 
eciozczcs    c-.ervTrhere.       The    addition    of    book-keeping   or 
acri'.ir.i:::^'  ^iiy  're  c«s:rable,  bat  is  hardly  revcJuticmary,  while 
fscile  rt fcrerjces  ::    "L'jsisess  practices"   as  a  subject  for  study 
CI-  -•::  r-.-'i-  if-.ir.ce  :he  ir.^ruirj-.     This  idea  of  stud\-ing  busi- 
ness zz^rJri.'is  izr.z\\ts  tha:  there  is  a  body  of  practical  business 
kr.-: -a  >i^  -±31  nnY  ^  systematized.     If  we  mean  by   ''practi- 
czl"  w'li:  rhe  "r*isi=:ess  man  means,  namdy  knowledge  that  helps 
a  rz^r^  rr-ike  ::>:ney.  the  idea  in  question  is  very  dubious.     Cer- 
tain fr-rms  :•:  ':-i:s:ness  -io  lend  themselves  to  a  scientific  study 
tha:  :s   :•:  ^ea:  ^-al-je.  but  it  is  not    "practical"    in  the  above 
se-sei     The  h:s::-r>-  anc  principles  of  banking  as  taught  by  the 
ec:-r.:-cn:5:   f-.-rm  a  t»iy  of  knowledge  very  important  to  the 
hiankers  ihemselves.  bu:  important  in  what  sense?     Such  knowl- 
e'fge  g:ves  them  a  br«:»ader  grasp  of  the  social  significance  of 
their  :u5:r.ess  clT.!  a  basis  for  intelligent  public  action  in  the 
:rr.7'r:ver::e:-.:  ■:•:  the  bar.kir.g-  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
rr.v:r.::y.  ::::  ::  c:r.:r:bt:tes  ver\-  indirealy  to  the  increase  of  bank 
viiviier.  .15.        'rrticticar*    knowledge   consists  in  knowing  that 
Joh:-.  Dr-es  pciper  :>    **gOi>i  paper."   and  that  Richard  Roe's  is 
not.  a::i  t'r.at  cannx  be  taught  in  the  class-room. 

It  :?  argr-e-'l  t'r.at  f  .^rmerly  practical  men  disbelieved  in  schools 
of  law  or  medicine,  and  advised  young  men  to  learn  these  pro- 
fessions at  rirst  ha::d  in  the  ofiices  of  practising  lawyers  or 
jrfiysicians.  and  that  a  distrust  of  the  practical  importance  of 
commercial  studies  siiows  the  same  antediluvian  attitude  as  the 
old  distrust  of  mevlical  schools.  There  is,  however,  a  very 
evident  distinaion.  In  the  case  of  both  law  and  medicine  there 
is  a  definite  system  of  rules  that  are  everywhere  applicable 
The  proj)er  method  of  treating  typhoid  in  one  town  is  the  proper 
method  in  ever}-  other  town.  The  law  of  contracts  is  the  same 
everywhere  within  a  single  state.  The  success  of  an  actual  busi- 
ness concern,  however,  depends  on  a  multiplicity  of  local  condi- 
tinns  that  can  be  learned  only  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 
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The  so-called  ** laboratory'  method"  of  visiting  and  stiidying 
actual  industries  may  succeed  in  imparting  superficial  informa- 
tion of  an  interesting  character,  but  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  a 
sugar  refinery »  or  a  rolling  mill,  or  a  cotton  factory,  will  not 
accomplish  much  in  the  making  of  a  money-getter.  There  is» 
to  be  sure,  a  very  important  body  of  knowledge  that  may  be 
taught  in  the  university  which  will  prove  of  the  highest  **prac- 
tical"  value  in  specific  lines  of  business.  All  lines  of  manu- 
facture are  based  on  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  physics  and  cliemistfy,  geology  and  metallurg>%  may 
well  be  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  master  the  mechanical 
side  of  a  particular  business.  This  is  already  being  done  in 
many  cases.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  demand  for  com- 
mercial education  from  business  men  themselves  does  not  empha- 
size instruction  in  practical  business  methods.  A  recent  report 
on  this  question  from  a  committee  of  the  Pittsburg  Oiamber  of 
Commerce  enumerates  as  the  most  important ;  languages,  geog- 
raphy, history,  especially  commercial  and  industrial  history, 
ami  **allied  to  this  course,"  economic  and  political  science. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  above  is  meant  as  criticism  of  com- 
mercial courses  or  commercial  schools.  Though  the  economist 
cannot  teach  practical  business,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
r^rouping  of  certain  studies  in  lanpiage,  applied  science,  busi- 
ness law,  history  and  economics  with  a  view  to  granting  degrees 
for  a  course  of  study  devised  especially  for  business  men.  The 
Pill^hurg  committee  suggests  tlie  degree  of  Badielor  of  Science, 
but  the  question  of  the  dej^ree  need  not  be  discussed  here.  In 
this  group  of  studies,  economics  will  take  a  place,  but  the 
tconofnist  need  not  be  ashamed  to  admit  that  his  science  fits  men 
primarily  for  intelligent  pubhc  action  rather  than  for  lucrative 
private  enterprise. 


The  artidc  on  Mexican  currency  which  appears  in  the  present 
issue  is  nolewcMthy  as  proposing  a  ncT-v  method  for  effecting 
the  transition  from  a  silver  to  a  gold  basis.  This  method  rcsem* 
bles  in  some  of  its  features  the  plan  adopted  by  India  in  1893 
and  the  proposals  of  Theodor  Hertzka  and  Anson  Phelps  Stokes* 
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It  appears,  however,  to  be  sounder  and  more  practical  than  any 
of  these.  Should  the  plan  ever  be  put  in  operation,  it  will  be 
watched  with  almost  as  much  interest  as  was  the  Indian  currency 
experiment. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Gaines*s  plan  and  its  special  adaptation  to 
the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Mexico  are  explained  at  length 
in  his  article.  But  new  schemes  in  finance,  from  their  very 
strangeness,  usually  seem  more  complicated  than  they  really  arc, 
and,  as  the  present  one  is  deserving  of  more  careful  attention 
and  study  than  many  readers  will  feel  able  to  give  it,  we  venture 
to  present  in  addition  the  following  outline. 

Overlooking,  for  the  moment,  the  interv^ention  of  the  paper 
certificates,  the  substance  of  the  plan  is  (i)  that  the  Mexican 
government  should  establish  a  new  fixed  coinage  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold.  This  ratio  is  to  be  near  the  market  ratio, 
but  slightly  overvaluing  silver.  (2)  The  mint  hereafter  is  to 
be  open  only  to  gold.  (3)  A  mixed  reserve  of  gold  coin  and 
silver  bullion,  chiefly  the  latter,  is  to  be  used  for  redeeming 
the  silver  coins.  The  redemption  is  to  be  at  the  option  of  the 
government  either  in  the  gold  coin  or  in  the  equivalent,  at 
market  quotations,  of  the  silver  bullion.  (4)  The  silver  peso 
(Mexican  dollar)  is  to  be  called  in  at  the  start  and  then  deprived 
of  its  legal  tender  quality,  lest  the  government  be  called  upon 
to  redeem  the  large  number  of  these  coins  now  circulating  in 
foreign  lands. 

Under  this  plan  the  silver  coins  remaining  in  circulation  or 
issued  later  become  mere  token  coins  with  a  fixed  gold  value.    If 
the  price  of  silver  bullion  in  the  world's  markets  rises  above 
the  legal  ratio,  silver  coins  will,  of  course,  be  melted  or  exported. 
Gold  would  then  be  coined  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  circulation, 
as  in  France  under  bimetallism  in  the  fifties.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  price  of  silver  bullion  remains  below  that  ratio,  the 
coins  will  remain  in  circulation,  but  at  par  with  gold.     Should 
the  holders  doubt  this  parity  they  can  redeem  them  as  before 
explained.       When  received  into  the  treasury,  they  would  be 
converted  into  silver  bullion,  the  loss  on  the  operation  being 
borne  by  the  government.     In  either  case,  therefore,  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  the  displacement  of  silver  coins  by  gold. 
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The  ^difer  certificates  do  not  alter  the  working  of  this 
mechanism,  but  operate  merely  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
silver  coins  and  the  reserve.  The  coins  are  redeemed  in  certifi- 
cates and  the  certificates  in  gold  or  equivalent  silver  bullion. 
That  is,  silver  coins  are  redeemed  via  paper.  Yet  the  certificates 
are  not  a  mere  superfluous  wheel  in  the  system.  They  save 
the  expense  of  buying  the  initial  reserve  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  reserve  is  to  be  created  and  the  silver  pesos  recalled  by 
the  same  operation,  paper  being  issued  for  the  pesos  at  par 
during  a  short  preliminary  period.  This  method  of  acquiring 
the  reserve  not  only  saves  expense,  but  avoids  any  contraction 
of  the  currency.  The  only  expense  is  the  loss  above  mentioned, 
due  to  d^^ading  the  silver  pesos  and  other  silver  coin  to  the 
bullion  state.  This  expense  must,  of  course,  be  met  in  the  end 
by  the  usual  methods  of  financiering.  If  the  reserve  be  made 
large  enough,  and  the  government  may  be  trusted  to  use  and 
not  abuse  the  novel  macliinery  entrusted  to  it,  all  the  elements 
of  success  seem  to  be  present. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  MONETARY  REFORM  IN 
MEXICO.— A   SUGGESTION. 

li/f  EXICO  is  confronted  with  a  very  different  set  of  monetary 
^^^  difficulties  from  those  that  have  been  faced  by  any  otficr 
nation  or  colony  in  changing  its  currency  system  from  a  silver  to 
a  gold  basis.  The  natural  circumstances  that  bear  powerfully 
upon  the  question  of  the  change  of  standards  are  peculiar  to  the 
countr>-.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  the  tried  systems  of 
other  lands  must  here  be  scrutinized  from  an  altered  \'iew-point 
and  in  a  new  light,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  none  of  them  will 
be  found  to  meet  in  their  entirety  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

This  is  at  once  an  old  and  a  new  country.  According  to  the 
stage  of  civilization  upon  which  the  vast  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
rests,  the  resources  of  the  land  have  been  well  exploited,  especially 
in  those  large  districts  that  have  for  uncounted  years  supported  a 
moderately  dense  population.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  level 
of  civilization  represented  by  a  part  of  the  upper  classes  and  by 
the  commercial  immigrant  of  alien  race,  the  development  of 
natural  resources  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  notable  advance  in 
tlie  production  of  wealth  that  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  is  due  to  the  leaven  of  the  new  and  higher  civilization 
working  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  stationary  energies  of  the 
woni  civilization  of  the  past.  The  country  is  yet  in  the  fore-part 
of  this  transition.  The  up-hill  struggle  to  make  the  beginning 
is  barely  over.  The  self-carrying  impetus  of  the  consecutive 
achievement  of  results  is  hardly  begun.  Future  progress  will 
necessarily  be  more  rapid  and  of  much  deeper  and  wider  reach 
than  that  already  attained,  especially  if  the  currency  is  stabilized 
in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  security,  now  lacking,  for  the  general 
investment  of  foreign  capital. 

In  the  complex  atmosphere  of  this  period  of  transition  the 
laboring  class  forms  an  element  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  change. 
Ignorant,  obstinate  and  stupid,  the  thriftless  peon  of  the  fields, 
and  his  shiftless  brother  of  the  cities,  cling  to  the  traditions  of  an 
environment  that  is  slipping  away.  Accustomed  to  a  hard  cur- 
Ttx^rir  f\i  silver  and  copper,  and  suspicious,  to  a  degree,  of  conspir- 
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acy  to  rob  him,  the  India  would  greet  with  sullen  opposition  any 
attempt  to  give  him  money  of  different  weight  or  value  frona 
the  money  he  has  handled  since  the  days  of  his  earliest  recollec- 
tion. All  tJiat  he  knows  of  finance  is  that  a  peso  is  a  peso  of  the 
full  accustomed  weight.  If  a  light-weight  coinage  were  forced 
upon  him,  his  conviction  would  be  unalterable  tliat  he  was  bang 
cheat eil  by  his  hereditary  overlords.  It  is  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  since  the  great  riots  known  as  the  nickel  riots  impelled  the 
powerful  Federal  Government  to  recall  an  issue  of  nickel  coins 
intended  to  take  the  place  r*f  the  diminutive  silver  five*cent  piece* 
The  plehe  seized  upon  the  idea  that  this  was  biU  a  device  to  pay 
them  their  wages  in  worthless  money*  The  general  monetary 
education  has  progressed  somewhat  since  then,  it  is  true.  Still, 
even  to-dayp  there  are  \^st  regions  w^here  a  bank-note  can  not  be 
changed  or  used.  The  people  either  do  not  know  what  it  means 
or  else  they  distrust  its  security.  The  historic  stiver  peso  that 
Mexico  sent  in  the  old  days  all  over  the  known  world  is  not 
merely  a  measure  of  value  in  the  eye  of  the  common  people :  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  values. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  general  introduction  of  a  air- 
rency  differing  radically  in  material,  weight  or  appearance  from 
that  now  used  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  diffiailty.  It  would 
be  still  more  difficult  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  at  an  artifi- 
cially appreciated  valuation  of  a  silver  token  coin  of  the  peso's  old 
accustomed  weight.  Wages  are  still  largely  regulated  by  tradi- 
lion.  Whatever  change  has  been  caused  by  the  modern  evolution 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  increase  and  not  of  decrease.  Tlie 
inflexibility  of  the  Indian  mind  would  oppose  with  impregnable 
obstinacy  any  cut  in  the  nominal  amount  of  the  wage  even  though 
all  other  prices  were  proportionally  diminished  first.  If  a  coin 
of  appreciably  increased  purchasing  power  were  substituted  for 
the  present  peso,  the  costly  gift  of  the  whole  hidden  increment 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  laboring  class.  Insuperable  condi- 
tions ihus  fix  withiti  narrow  limits  both  the  value  and  the  weight 
of  a  reformed  coinage  and  prescribe  that  much  of  the  currency 
must  be  of  silver.  The  ratio  upon  which  Mexico  may  institute 
ttie  use  of  silver  in  token  coins  is  detennined  more  or  less  closely 
by  the  commercial  ratios  of  recent  years  between  silver  and  gold. 


il  Yau  R€vuw.  [Feb. 

2t5siji5  zzA  :zi«ljsr=crir=:  :-f  i^fsnl-nicn.  there  is,  however,  an 
=rr»  iZ'i  — ^' r=^  -£>rtfr^  ~?^  <»  the  birth  of  a  higher 
STiT"^  r'  "--^r :!!,     The  Arfr^fe  c-f  the  Indian,  numerous  as 


zst  -s.  iii^  - •:-  ni^DE^.re  ±e  zcTnri  cccrse  of  these  mo\'ing  spirits 
\i  iTci-t  sri  -'iiicr-  exrecc  *5  h  presents  an  ethnic  condition 
izaz  mife  :tt  -z^^i  f  :r.  if  =p:c  shaped  to,  the  end  in  ww.  The 
;r:er*H  rn?  ^en  ::  ibt  r:€=itv  has  made  is  too  diverse  and 
!:•:  =rr:.:-rt:i  -srri  cazxiiasocs  of  poor  labor  and  insuflScient 
zLrml  ::  :e  "ir.'ifj  rr.irs-vitgrizei.  The  extent  of  the  progress 
LT-i  n?  i:^?e::rJZ7  =j>i*rr.  z^rzz^  arc  howe\-er,  indicated  by  the 
fxin  ±;i:  rie  '-.tzrl^'-^xt  rmlirirr.  has  crept  up  in  twenty  years 
fricz:  iJ:s;lr:±Iv  r.:cl-_:r_^  :;•  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  cash 
rr^r"";-~-:c.      Z-e-i-^rrn^  ±e  c>:n  held  by  the  banks  as  secur- 

—  ::r  ±*eir  =i::e  iss^-es.  ±e  active  circulation  of  bank-notes  is 
^•iiir'-.-  i-:":!!!  ::  tim  ::  silver.  This  p^)er  ciurencj'  represents 
ii*;  rrtzrz-eml  r.^e-i  :  :-r  a  n:-:re  n>3b:Ie  and  portable  medium  of 
ixr-.r--r^  "jrJsT.  i--i:  ^r  r-rdei  by  the  bulky  peso.  It  tj-pifies  the 
ri'.-ii'irr-  ir.*! :ccr:er::  :f  Mexican  finance.  Its  use  is  inalterably 
l-jci-i  T.:ii  ilie  crr-a-^.  of  the  quicker  currents  of  commerce, 

-iif—  ir. :  ertertrise.  just  as  the  use  of  the  old  peso,  or  of 
>  c-.t:'-:-^  s--:':"?:ir::il'v  equ'valent  to  it.  is  inseparably  bound  up 

-  :-.  :!-t  scj.:: :rir-  '::e  of  the  masses.  This  other  side  of  the 
--1I  r.i:ure  ::  :>-e  r^rc-j'.atir.g  medium  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
i-;  :r:-;ejt  ::r  r-rrer-O'  reform. 

In   i::::::r.  :?  :h:s  large  part  of  the  currencj'  whose  main 
:hiric:tr:f::c  :s  n::c:*.:ty.  the  increasing  use  of  the  modem  forms 
:f  creii:  furnishes  a  still  more  volatile  method  of  transferring 
surr.s  of  m:-r.ey  from  one  place  to  another.     Since  the  large  for- 
e:^.  tra.ie  gives  rise  to  a  great  volume  of  exchange  transactions 
t::ere  has  been  a  widespread  tendenc}*^  to  use  these  immediate 
forms  of  money  transfer  as  a  means  of  speculating  in  the  fluc- 
tuating exchange.     The  silver  quotations  are  watched  closely  by 
all  who  have  dealings  abroad  and  the  turn  of  the  market  is  taken 
ad\-antage  of  in  the  pajment  of  foreign  debts.     Funds  received 
for  exports  are  brought  into  the  country  when  the  exchange  is 
t)rable,  being  often  left  in  foreign  banks  for  a  considerable 
iod  of  time  awaiting  the  opportunity.     Direct  speculation  in 
currency,  having  no  connection  with  other  transactions,  has 
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also  arisen.  In  00  nation  is  the  habit  of  speculating  in  the  mone- 
tai7  uncertainties  more  deeply  rooted  or  of  more  serious  conse- 
quences. Tight  money  or  abundant  money  in  Mexico  are  deter- 
mined, more  than  by  any  other  factor,  by  the  set  of  this  current 
of  speculation  in  exchange,  which  changes  direction  as  siiv«'  is 
relati%^ely  high  or  low. 

Just  as  the  immobility  of  the  one  part  of  the  circulation  estab- 
lishes a  lower  Hmit  of  value  for  the  silver  tn  the  silver  coin  and 
determines  the  necessity  for  a  large  continued  use  of  the  metal^ 
so  the  mobility  of  the  other  part  fixes  an  upper  limit  to  the  weight 
df  silver  in  the  token  coins  and  demands  that  the  gold  that 
secures  the  monetary  system  shall  be  of  most  abundant  measure. 
The  great  danger  from  the  mobility  is  speculation  in  the  currency 
itself.  This  danger  is  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  and  the 
conditions. 

Distrust  of  the  lasting  strength  of  the  system  adopted  would 
lead  to  such  a  volume  of  exchange  transactions,  or  other  form 
of  speculative  hoarding,  that  there  would  be  an  overwhelming 
drain  upon  the  stock  of  gold.  Lack  of  confidence  must  be 
guarded  against  from  the  start  with  the  securit>^  afforded  by  an 
unquestionably  adequate  stock  of  the  standard  metal.  As  for 
the  other  point,  the  worth  of  the  silver  in  the  token  coins  must  not 
be  sucli  as  to  expose  these  coins  to  the  risk  of  ever  being  more 
valuable  for  export  as  bullion  than  for  domestic  use  as  currency. 
The  vicissitudes  of  the  silver  market  must  be  taken  into  account 
beforehand.  The  speculative  influence  from  either  of  the  two 
sources  would  if  given  play  be  quite  powerful  enough  to  produce 
serious  monetary  derangement,  if  not  to  break  do^vn  the  systaii 
aJlogether. 

In  spite  of  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis  nature  of  the  conditions 
govo-ning  the  bullion  value  of  the  token  coin,  there  is  a  certain 
moderate  margin  between  market  ratio  and  current  ratio  that 
the  Goveniment  may  avail  itself  of,  Tlie  more  recent  descents 
in  the  price  of  silver  have  not  yet  had  time  to  call  forth  new 
investments  of  capital,  or  to  permit  the  readjustment  of  the  old  to 
the  new  basis  of  value*  Injustice  would  not  be  done  to  vested 
interests  except  possibly  to  those  of  silver  mining,  by  giving  the 
tolcen  csoin  a  currency  valuation  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
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average  of  its  bullion  values  from  1893  ^^  1901.  In  fact  the 
railroads,  and  other  enterprises  representing  heavy  gold  invest- 
ments, would  feel  keenly  the  injustice  of  the  adoption  of  a  lower 
valuation.  The  opposition  from  employers  of  labor  in  certain 
lines  would,  however,  be  most  strenuous,  and  in  any  event  the 
net  protective  margin  that  could  be  Intimately  secured  in  this 
way  would  be  too  small  for  safety.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
if  the  currency  system  could  be  so  contrived  as  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment additional  means  of  control  against  possible  sales  of  the 
silver  coins  as  bullion. 

Other  natural  factors  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  situation  are  the 
silver  mining  interest  and  the  existence  of  some  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  present  coinage  in  r^ons  outside  of  the 
borders  of  Mexico.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  is  of  sil- 
ver,— still  the  most  important  single  constituent  of  the  national 
production.  Silver  mining  is  the  traditional  wealth-giving 
industry,  and  is  so  interwoven  with  all  phases  of  the  national 
prosperity  that  its  sudden  decadence  would  directly  affect  finan- 
cial conditions  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  past  the 
nursing  of  the  silver  industry  has  been  made  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations.  Its  encouragement  has  been  held  to  almost 
as  to  a  fetich.  Intense  and  bitter  opposition  would  greet  the 
introduction  of  a  currency  whose  degree  of  appreciation  above  the 
market  level  of  the  silver  in  the  existing  peso  should  be  so  con- 
siderable as  to  put  the  silver  miners  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
The  money  that  pays  the  expenses  of  mining  and  the  money 
received  for  the  silver  sold  must  not  be  divorced  too  abruptly 
from  their  past  intimate  relation.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
and  a  powerful  one  for  making  the  initial  level  of  the  new  cur- 
rency as  close  as  practicable  to  the  existing  level  of  the  peso. 
The  adoption  of  a  currency  system  that  involved  the  direct  throw- 
ing upon  the  market  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  displaced 
from  circulation  would  also  be  extremely  inadvisable.  The  capi- 
tal invested  in  silver  mines,  unlike  the  capital  invested  in  other 
directions,  rests  absolutely  upon  the  silver  basis.  Other  indus- 
tries may  be  affected  by  the  gold  level  of  the  new  currency :  silver 
mining  will  be  affected  by  its  silver  level.  Mexico  must  proceed 
gently  in  the  measures  she  takes  to  place  her  mines  upon  a  gold 
basis. 
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The  Mexican  dollars  circulating  in  the  far  East  could  not  be 
redeemed  by  the  Government  at  an  appreciated  value,  no  matter 
how  slight  that  appreciation  might  be.  Their  introduction  into 
Mexico  as  legal  tender  could  not  for  a  moment  be  CDntempIated 
nnder  gold  standard  conditions.  Bankruptcy  would  soon  greet 
the  monetary'  system  that  attempted  to  carry  the  load-  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  stamping  out  the  smuggling  of  coin,  hardest 
to  trace  of  all  valuable  objects,  there  is  no  way  of  shutting  out 
these  dollars  except  by  depriving  them  of  their  legal  tender  cliar- 
a£ter  within  the  confines  of  Mexico.  This  means  that  the  present 
peso  can  not  be  given  a  fixed  gold  vahie.  A  new  monetary  stand- 
ard involves  the  issue  of  an  entire  new  coinage  of  all  except  the 
subsidiary  coins.  The  time  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
lEiust  also  be  as  short  as  is  consistent  with  the  paramount  need  for 
an  unbroken  continuity  of  the  legal  tender  quality  of  the  currency 
in  general  use.  The  period  allowed  for  the  redemption  of  the  old 
peso  on  even  terms  with  the  new  unit  must  be  as  brief  as  is  prac- 
tically possible. 

Although  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  recent  Monetary 
Census  did  not  pennit  a  definite  enumeration  of  the  entire  circu- 
lation to  be  made,  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
pesos  finally  given  out  by  the  Commission  that  was  in  charge  of 
the  work  may  be  considered  the  most  reliable  figtire  obtainable. 
To  this  one  hundred  and  forty  million  of  hard  cash  must  be  added 
about  eighty-five  million  pesos  of  bank  bills.  These  are  secured 
hf  some  forty  millions  of  silver  pesos  held  for  that  purpose 
according  to  law.  The  total  effective  circulation  may,  therefore^ 
be  estimated  as  rather  under  than  over  two  hundred  million  pesos. 
Fifteen  millions  may  be  taken  as  a  conservatively  low  figure  for 
flie  actual  number  of  the  population.  This  gives  a  per  capita  cir- 
ctilation  of  13.33  P*^^os  or,  at  2.30  exchange,  $5.80  in  United 
States  currency.  In  view  of  the  poverty  and  iniprovidcnce  of 
Gvt*S]Xths  of  the  population,  a  high  per  capita  circulation  could 
not  be  expected.  Nevertheless  the  circulation  appears  small.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  are  recurrent  periods  at  frequent  intervals 
when  the  available  supply  of  money  is  distinctly  short,  and  at  all 
ttines  there  is  a  lack  of  mobile  capital  that  is  striking  in  a  country 
pottKSsing  so  large  a  proportion  of  mobile  currency.     The  free 
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coinage  of  silver  has  not  caused  any  redundancy  or  inflation  of 
the  circulating  medium.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand 
for  money  that  will  follow  the  industrial  and  financial  expansion 
of  the  gold  standard  era,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  the  circulation  itself.  This  reaction  of  the 
quicker  development  of  the  country  upon  the  currency  that  brings 
that  development  is  an  element  facilitating  the  easy  continuance 
of  the  gold-based  system.  More  stationary  lands  have  not  had 
such  an  advantage,  Mexico  can  count  upon  a  heavy  infusion  of 
gold  into  her  new  currency  that  will  speedily  set  a  firm  foundation  ^ 
under  it  independently  of  the  original  gold  fund.  ■ 

The  intervening  period,  however,  must  be  provided  for  witli  the 
same  show  of  strength  that  would  be  needed  if  the  funds  which 
the  Government  furnished  were  to  last  for  a  long  time.  The 
danger  from  lack  of  confidence,  the  most  serious  of  the  danglers 
that  menace  from  the  outside,  is  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
greater  at  the  beginning  than  subsequently.  To  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  gold  standard  without 
an  abundant  gold  backing  is  to  court  disaster.  It  is  certain  that 
the  expense  of  providing  this  gold  fund  immediately  would  be  an 
unwelcome  burden  to  the  Federal  treasury.  The  depressing 
effect  upon  the  silver  market  of  the  sudden  displacement  of  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  silver  from  circulation,  however  the  fact 
might  be  disguised,  would  also  be  disadvantageous,  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  expected  inflow  of  new  gold  into  the  currency 
makes  it  desirable  that  for  a  preliminary  period  some  means  of 
transition  be  adopted  that  shall  give  temporarily  a  secure  gold 
value  to  the  currency  without  much  displacement  of  silver  and 
without  much  outlay  for  gold,  and  that  will  in  the  end  allow  the 
natural  inflow  of  gold  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  currency  system 
without  further  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  A  ^ 
complete  and  easy  elimination  of  the  process  of  transition  is  H 
essential  after  its  usefulness  in  that  role  is  past  The  permanent 
adoption  of  any  currency  system  unautomatic  in  character  would 
be  highly  unwise>  J 

There  have  been  various  plans  advanced  for  this  period  of  S 
transition.     Most  of  those  already  known  have  the  fatal  defed 
of  requiring  too  long  a  time  before  they  come  into  full  operation. 
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Of  this  nature  are  the  plans  followed  by  India  and  Pern.  The 
gold-exchange  fund  plan  is  also  open  to  the  same  objection  except 
in  that  form  where  the  whole  of  the  exchange  fund  is  provided 
at  tfic  start*  The  project  of  making  up  such  a  fund  from 
seigniorage  or  by  other  accretion  misses  the  whole  point  of  a  tran- 
sition plan.  The  need  for  strength  is  at  the  beginning  and  not  at 
the  end  of  the  transition  period*  The  main  exertion  of  force  is 
in  the  quick  transformation  of  old  silver  pesos  into  the  new 
gold*value  coins.  That  must  be  done  within  a  short  time  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  system*  It  would  be  an  extremely 
unhappy  thing  for  Mexico's  finances  and  for  her  development  if 
the  old  coins  were  long  circulated  on  a  legal  or  practical  parity 
with  the  new,  or  if  a  fLxed  exchange  rate  for  the  entire  currency 
were  not  attained  until  after  years  of  wavering  approach. 

The  more  complete  form  of  the  exchange-fund  plan  has  been 
sirongly  advocated  as  the  most  expedient  for  the  preliminary 
period.  Its  permanent  use,  which  has  also  been  urged,  need  not 
be  considered.  Under  this  plan  the  Government  enters  the  realm 
of  banking  and  by  purdiase  or  sale  of  foreign  drafts  aims  to  keep 
the  parity  of  exchange  up  to  a  set  figure.  It  maintains  gold 
ftmds,  preferably  abroad,  on  which  it  may  draw*  The  silver  dr- 
cuLation  is  not  diminished  from  its  former  volume  but  the  mints 
are  closed  and  the  circulation  is  prevented  from  increasing,  saving 
as  the  Government  itself  may  dean  an  increase  opportune.  This 
plan  has  been  tried  only  in  the  colonies  where  the  parent  country 
furnishes  the  moral  and  political  backing,  or  where  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  domestic  finance  was  of  different  stuff  from  that  of  ^vhich 
modem  credit  is  made.  It  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  strain  of 
speculation.  In  some  respects  it  fits  the  general  situation  well^ 
but  it  carries  also  certain  objectionable  features. 

In  the  first  place,  to  get  the  same  d^ree  of  securit)'  practically 
the  same  amount  of  gold  is  needed  as  would  be  needed  if  infused 
directly  into  the  circulation.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  provision 
for  the  ordinary  current  of  foreign  exchange  and  for  that  alone. 
This  is  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  mere  provision  for 
ordinal^  exchange^  by  introducing  a  limited  amount  of  gold  into 
Ufe  circulation  in  place  of  so  much  silver,  would  be  insufficient 
Iftciiritj'  for  the  usual  limping  standard  currency  system*    Lack  of 
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r3='i«3oc.  — Tfl^cDcss,  polftkal  or  otherwise,  the  slightest  prefer- 
ence ::r  g-:I-f  ctct  silver,  would  lead  to  a  sort  of  "endless  chain" 
pncesi  in  cxc±an§e  transactions  that  would  soon  draw  the  gold 
Qcr  :•:  the  exchsr-ge-ngid  and  put  the  silver  currency  in.  The 
rjGe  f ict  riar  the  er^d  was  not  coined  in  lQ;al  tender  form  wotdd 
TTji  here  be  a  ^tr-:^::?  barrier,  no  matter  what  influence  that  fact 
rnaj  hive  hai  in  the  twilight  finances  of  the  East.  The  Mexican 
bc5^es5-nan  h25  been  l«Dcig  accustomed  to  sell  silver  currency  for 
goii  creihs  whenever  he  thought  the  price  was  better  than  he 
wocl"!  cicain  later:  he  has  also  been  in  the  practice  of  holding 
o-n  frrci  pcrchasing  domestic  currency  with  gold  in  like  drcum- 
5tar>ces.  He  wx^^i  without  doubt  continue  to  do  so  under  the 
cxcT-ange-nnKL  A  foreign  trade  that  yearly  doubles  in  value 
the  t  jca!  of  ctirrency  in  circulation  is,  aside  from  all  direct  speco- 
lati^r..  a  powerful  le\-er  for  the  action  of  this  force.  As  an  index 
of  the  probable  strain  from  this  source  it  may  be  noticed  that 
merchants  began  :n  some  instances  months  ago  to  extend  credits 
abroad  in  anticipation  of  a  better  exchange  rate  after  the  pros- 
pective introduction  of  the  gold  standard.  The  exchange-fund 
is  in  many  respects  an  addition  to  the  volume  of  the  currency. 
Gresh^ms  law.  appl\-ing  to  any  redundant  currency,  w^ould  oper- 
ate prmaHly  upi^r.  the  exchange- fund  of  the  Government,  because 
there  only  are  ihe  two  moneys  held  absolutely  at  a  mutual  parity. 
The  5!:g::te5t  preference  for  either  money  outside  of  that 
excha::g:e-rjnd  would  lead  to  its  expulsion  from  the  fund  and  the 
substitution  of  the  other.  In  point  of  cheapness  therefore  the 
exchange- fund  method  offers  small  advantage  over  the  direct 
introduction  of  the  gold  in  the  currenc)'.  The  same  amount  of 
gold  is  required,  and  to  meet  the  same  need. 

In  tlie  second  place,  even  assuming  that  no  depression  and  no 
distrust  exerted  their  influence  upon  this  fund,  the  method  would 
be  hard  to  eliminate  within  a  moderately  short  period  of  time. 
It  would  be  a  good  number  of  years  before  the  whole  of  the 
present  circulation  of  silver  could  be  digested  in  the  form  of  token 
currency    without    the    continued    aid    of    the    exchange-fund 
Unless  the  Government  hastens  the  process  by  gradually  selling 
off  silver  coin  for  supplies  of  gold  and  then  coining  the  gold  (a 
step  essentially  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  plan), 
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the  final  elimination  of  the  exchange-fund  method  offers  a  knotty 
and  precarious  problem  in  itself.  The  proportion  of  token  cur- 
renc>^  that  could  be  permanently  carried  in  Mexico  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  miglit  be  inferred  from  the  experience  of  India,  where 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  circulation  is  immobile.  Although  for 
the  converse  reason  more  token  currency  could  be  absorbed  than 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  an 
undesirably  long  period  would  be  needed  for  the  action  of  the 
absorptive  process.  Adoption  of  this  scheme  in  Mexico  would 
put  the  currency  on  an  experimental  basis  for  a  dangerously 
lengthy  term  of  years. 

The  objection  to  the  exchange- fund  method  therefore  is,  in 
brief,  that  it  is  suited  only  to  countries  where  the  immobility  of 
the  circulation,  and  the  other  circumstances,  preclude  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  preference  for  gold  on  the  part  of  holders  of  token  coin. 
In  Mexico  the  gold  fund  would  need  to  be  very  large  and  it 
would  have  to  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time.  It  is  sugg^ted  that 
in  place  of  this  costly  and  tmsatis factory  external  exchange- fund 
of  borrowed  gold,  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  transition  by 
creating  an  interna]  exchange-and-security-fund  out  of  the  silver 
now  actually  in  circulation.  This  could  be  done  by  gathering  in 
the  easily  movable  portion  of  the  silver  currency  to  constitute  the 
original  reserve^  and  then  issuing  for  general  use  as  paper  money, 
certificates  against  that  reserve,  payable  in  gold  coin  or  in  the 
sUver  equwalent  of  that  gold  at  the  ruling  market  quotation  m 
ike  option  of  the  Government.  The  Government  should  have  the 
power  to  sell  silver  from  this  reserve,  or  to  issue  certificates*  in 
return  for  gold  at  its  convenience,  and  should  also  be  prepared  to 
redeem  offers  of  silver  coin  in  certificates-  The  main  purpose  of 
this  reserve  would  be  threefold :  first,  to  provide  means  for  for- 
eign exchange  in  actual  gold;  second,  to  afford  facilities  for  the 
gradual  and  controlled  substitution  of  gold  for  tlie  discarded  and 
tliialmrbable  silver  of  the  present  currency,  and  to  allow  the  sale 
of  that  silver  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  possible;  third,  to 
give  the  most  ample  security  against  emergencies. 

The  aim  of  the  Government  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  this 
rtserve  would  be  to  keep  enough  gold  on  hand  to  meet  the 
exchange  demands  in  that  metal,  and  to  sell  silver  for  more  gold 
Qoly  when  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  were  mo^t  favorable. 
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fall  in  silver  to  one  half  of  the  price  at  which  the  silver  in  the 

reserve  had  been  originally  bought  in.     Suppose  also  one  half  of 

the  total  circulation  to  be  in  the  form  of  certificates,  and  that  the 

ovemmcnt  has  as  yet  acquired  no  gold  whatever  either  by  loan 

by  selling  off  a  part  of  the  silver.     Holders  of  certificates 

lUld  present  them  for  redemption  as  fast  as  monetary  conditions 
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allowed.  Under  pressure  of  the  same  distrust  holders  of  token 
coins  would  be  even  more  anxious  to  get  certificates  for  them  for 
immediate  conversion  into  gold.  If  the  two  movements  were 
simultaneous,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire  circulation 
could  be  passed  out  through  the  reserve  before  bankruptcy  would 
oisue.  The  Government's  resources  in  the  way  of  compelling  a 
large  use  of  certificates  for  payment  of  taxes  and  for  other  legal 
tender  purposes  would  be  easily  effective  in  retarding  the  presen- 
tation of  paper  so  that  it  did  not  run  too  far  aliead  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  coin.  The  shrinkage  of  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  in  the 
volume  of  total  circulation  that  the  panic  would  have  to  achieve 
before  breaking  down  the  exchange  rate  would  of  course  never  be 
reached.  The  pressure  would  before  that  point  comijcl  the  gen- 
eral purchase  of  certificates  for  gold.  The  subsequent  return  of 
the  currency  to  its  normal  volume  would  thus  take  place  by  the 
private  bringing  in  of  gold  in  the  place  of  the  silver  that  had  been 
sold.  The  net  results  of  the  whole  movement  would  be  the  sud- 
den conversion  of  silver  reserve  into  a  smaller,  but  adequate  gold 
reserve,  and  a  short  and  costly  period  of  demoralization  of  the 
silver  market.  The  currency  system  itself  would  not  break 
down,  even  in  the  impossibly  extreme  case  used  for  illustration, 
and  it  is  evident  for  that  verj'  reason  that  no  monetary  panic  is  to 
be  apprehended.  Against  the  effects  of  financial  depression 
which  might,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  distrust  of  the  soundness 
of  the  currency  system,  induce  a  certain  diminution  of  the  circu- 
btjon  total,  a  very  moderate  proportion  of  gold,  to  begin  with,  in 
the  reserve  is  sufl!icient.  With  this  preUminary  safeguard 
against  being  compelled  to  sell  silver  on  an  unpropitious  market, 
the  system  is  secure  in  all  respects* 

By  its  power  of  trading  its  silver  for  gold  when  it  likes  and  as 
it  likes  the  Government  can  exercise  a  most  desirable  control  over 
the  silver  market  during  the  operation  of  this  plan  of  transition. 
Should  the  market  ratio  ever  approach  the  token  coinage  ratio 
Ipth  dangerous  closeness,  the  sales  of  silver  from  the  reserve  that 
be  made  to  best  advantage  at  just  such  a  time  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  critical  exportation  point  from  being  passed.  From  this 
it  €amts  about  that  the  coinage  ratio  of  the  large  body  of  token 
00111$  can  be  made  much  closer  to  tlic  present  commercial  ratio  than 
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would  be  safe  or  wise  under  any  other  arrangement.  For  the 
various  reasons  already  given  a  reasonable  d^^ee  of  approxima- 
tion between  the  two  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  avoidance  of 
grave  financial  and  industrial  disturbances.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  treasury  also  a  distinct  economy  would  result 
in  the  lessening  of  the  appreciation  that  must  sooner  or  later  be 
paid  for  by  the  Government.  For,  with  the  exception  of  firmly 
absorbed  token  coins,  a  higher  value  for  currency  in  circulation 
must  in  one  form  or  another  ultimately  seek  its  sanction  from  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  The  steadying  effect  upon  the  price  of 
silver  of  the  use  that  the  Government  would  make  of  this  silver 
reserve  would  be  far  from  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  mining 
industry. 

In  point  of  quickness  and  ease  of  introducticm  no  other  system 
could  approach  one  which  involves  the  issue  of  paper  instead  of 
the  reminting  of  coin  for  its  initiation.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
work  of  printing  is  quicker;  it  can  be  done  beforehand,  and  the 
exchange  of  currency  can  be  conducted  simultaneously  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  use  of  paper  is  known.  By  coining  the 
token  currency  out  of  the  reserve  thus  acquired  and  consecutively 
trading  it  off  for  more  silver  pesos,  the  whole  operation  of  trans- 
formation of  the  coinage  can  be  accomplished  without  any  dis- 
turbance to  the  local  volume  of  legal  tender  circulation.  This  is 
a  great  advantage  in  view  of  the  need  for  rapid  work,  that  would 
otherwise  certainly  cause  irregularities. 

The  free  entr>'  into  circulation  of  the  gold  that  is  drawn  into 
the  country  for  investment  is  assured  under  this  plan,  whether 
that  gold  goes  into  the  reserve  as  a  basis  for  more  certificates,  or 
is  directly  coined  instead.  By  the  time  the  system  has  finished  its 
usefulness  as  a  measure  of  transition,  it  will  have  been  found 
easily  practicable  to  dispose  of  all  the  silver  in  the  reserve  that  is 
not  wanted  for  reabsorption  into  the  token  currency.  The  cer- 
tificates will  have  become  gold  certificates,  and  whether  they  are 
kept  out  or  called  in,  the  change  to  the  desired  permanent  form  of 
the  gold  standard  will  have  been  approached  so  quietly  that  the 
final  step  could  not  be  perceived.  Whatever  gold  may  have  been 
borrowed  to  start  the  system  with  can  ultimately  be  returned  out 
^  the  proceeds  of  the  same  certificates  for  which  it  was  originally 
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released.  Satisfactory  provision  to  take  up  the  loss,  if  any,  that 
may  have  occurred  through  depreciation  of  silver,  is  the  only 
measure  necessary  to  secure  the  elimination,  or  rather  dissolutiofi, 
of  the  system  of  transition.  Permanent  dependence  upon  a 
^makeshift,  no  matter  how  good,  is  not  entailed. 

All  forms  of  change  from  a  silver  standard  to  a  gold  standard 
consist  essentially  of  the  actual  or  virtual  exchange  of  silver  in 
circulation  for  gold  from  outside  the  circulation*  This  is  the 
form  of  that  exchange  that  secures  the  maximum  of  control  to 
the  Government  both  as  to  time  and  circumstances.  It  is  a 
directly  controlled  exchange  from  beginning  to  end.  It  does  not 
wait  for  the  slow  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of 
money  to  gather  it  force  It  is  not  subject  in  its  operation  to  tlie 
hazards  of  the  natural  laws  of  the  silver  market.  With  a  mini- 
mum of  displacements  and  a  minimum  of  expense,  tliis  method  of 
transition  fits  the  difiicnlt  circumstances  better  than  any  othcn 
Tlie  direct  simplicity  of  the  principle  of  using  for  a  foundation 
[the  actual  means  at  hand,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  extraneous 
j  r^0urces»  must  offset  the  prejudice  created  by  the  novelty  of  the 
form  in  which  that  principle  is  set.  A  radical  change  of  stand- 
ards is  comparatively  rare  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  world- 
The  drcumstances  surrounding  the  proposed  change  in  Mexico 
are  as  new  as  is  the  plan  here  advanced  to  cope  with  them.  On 
the  ground  given  it  by  tlie  call  of  circumstances,  and  not  upon 
the  ground  of  its  own  novelty,  this  proposition  bespeaks  for  itsdf 
a  fair  weighing  and  an  unbiassed  judgment. 

MOREELL  W.   GaIKES. 
Mejcico. 


A  FREER  CITY— A   PLEA  FOR   MUNICIPAL   HOME 

RLTLE. 

THE  municipal  problem  is  upon  us.  The  development  of  the 
past  century  has  been  a  municipal  development,  whether 
we  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  statistics  or  functions. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  a  recent  speech  at  Swansea,  forcefully 
expressed  the  situation  when  he  said : 

"I  suppose  that  in  a  great  manufacturing  and  industrial  town 
like  this  you  have  a  great  many  merchant  princes,  leaders  of 
business  and  the  like,  and  I  suppose  that  when  they  read  their 
rate  papers  they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  curse  with  some 
volubility.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  men  in  that  position,  who 
complain  of  their  rates,  and  do  not  take  their  share  of  the  mtmici- 
pal  burden.  I  think  there  are  two  plain  and  obvious  duties  which 
are  inherent  in  every  British  citizen  and  subject.  The  first  is 
to  take  part,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  second  place  not  to  avoid  or  to  shirk  any  public  or  municipal 
duty  which  may  fall  upon  him.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  plain  and 
obvious  duty  of  every  man  of  capacity,  education  and  public  spirit 
to  try  and  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lives.  I  wish  that  my  voice  could  reach  far  beyond  Swansea; 
I  wish  it  could  extend  to  every  municipality  in  the  kingdom,  and 
impress  upon  every  man,  however  high  his  position,  however 
great  his  wealth,  however  consummate  his  talents  may  be,  the 
importance  and  nobility  of  municipal  work.  There  is  no  town 
council  that  has  not  done  more  to  be  seen  in  this  past  year  than 
Parliament  has  done  in  the  past  year.  The  councillor  can  walk 
about  and  see  the  operations  of  the  council  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  moreover,  he  can,  in  the  bosom  of  the  council  itself,  nourish 
fresh  schemes  of  practical  improvement,  which  he  knows  will  be 
carried  out  if  they  are  voted;  and  he  can  also  see  that  they  are 
carried  out  in  the  most  efficient  way.  I  do  not  think  our  people 
understand  how  much  larger  and  more  noble  and  more  useful 
this  municipal  life  is  going  to  become.  Year  by  year  it  grows 
and  grows,  I  think  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
importance  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Each  year  men  are 
more  and  more  engrossed  in  the  work  of  their  own  locality,  in 
developing  their  own  localit)%  in  making  that  locality  more  useful^ 
more  beautiful,  and  a  better  place  for  men  and  women  to  live  in. 
Well,  I  hope  that  that  is  an  object  worthy  of  man's  ambition. 
There  is  no  man  too  great  to  serve  in  those  capacities,  and  if  I 
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could  leave  one  grain  of  seed  by  the  roadside  when  I  go  away 
this  afternoon,  it  would  be  the  precept  that  no  man  in  Swansea, 
however  eminent  or  great  he  may  he,  would  neglect  the  burden, 
the  responsibility  and  the  happiness  of  municipal  work/* 

The  very  size  of  cities  and  their  prominence  in  our  national 
life  make  their  government  a  matter  of  the  first  importance;  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  until  quite  recently  almost  uniformly 
inefficiently  if  not  corruptly  governed,  makes  the  problem  one 
of  immediate  and  imperative  importance. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  phases  of  the  situation. 
They  have  been  so  often  and  fully  set  forth  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  average  reader  is  familiar  with  them.  The 
details  may  vary  in  degree  from  place  to  place,  but  not  in  kind. 

Municipal  government  in  America  has  more  frequently  brought 
the  success  of  democracy  into  serious  question  than  either  the 
state  or  national  governments.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
management  of  our  cities  has  led  observers  and  students  of 
affairs,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  maintain  that  democratic  repre- 
sentative government  is  a  failure. 

Two  remedies  have  been  urged  with  great  persistency.  Firsts 
that  the  affairs  of  a  city  should  be  managed  on  a  business  basis; 
secondly,  that  they  should  be  considered  separately  and  apart 
from  state  and  national  questions.  By  many  these  remedies  are 
regarded  as  axiomatic;  but  before  they  are  accepted  finally,  they 
should  be  carefully  defined  and  considered. 

If  by  the  first  is  meant  that  the  administration  of  city  affairs 
is  to  be  managed  by  business  men,  one  must  dissent  from  the 
proposition.  If,  however,  it  it  meant  that  they  must  be  managed 
as  business  affairs  are,  by  specially  fitted  and  trained  men,  then 
one  may  concur.  In  tlie  past  it  has  hastily  been  coficluded  that 
a  successful  business  man  could  do  anything,  no  matter  how 
foreign  it  might  be  to  his  taste  or  habits.  Business  men  as 
mayors,  however,  have  not  been  uniformly  successful,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  Mutn'cipal  administration  is  as  much 
a  profession  as  that  of  civil  engineering  or  the  law,  and  to  take 
the  average  man,  no  matter  how  capable  he  may  be  in  his  chosen 
Unc  of  work  and  put  him  at  work  on  this  new  line,  and  in 
unfamiliar  surroundings,  and  then  ocpcct  him  to  be  successful, 
is  imfair  and  absurd. 
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Ctx  c£2e  z>z  '  jT^fcocy  in  our  municipalities  has  been  our 
e  the  fednction  between  administration  and 
fbc  fccTDer  is  a  matter  of  business;  the  latter  of 
pcorr.  :<•  |>:--:t3cs  :f  jic  cbcose.  For  the  former  we  need  men 
wb^se  wh>€  r±3c  cir  be  given  to  it;  who  have  demonstrated 
OCT  capecfn'  22 i  rrxss:  wbo  make  of  it  a  profession, — ^a  life 
work.  In  the  larrcr  -Bne  :3«d  the  judgment  and  experience  whidi 
cooes  from  the  soccessril  pcrsoit  of  an  occupation;  men  who 
arc  n-ot  absorbed  in  i5<r?->.  bat  who  will  be  interested  in  the 
bread,  general  f  eatnrcs  ?f  Ae  situation. 

When  once  we  grasp  ihis  fundamental  distinction  and  apply 
it,  we  will  have  taken  a  j>r:g  seep  forward.  Civil  service  reform 
helps  in  this  direction.  It  insists  that  a  man  shall  be  chosen 
to  offkc  because  he  has  shown  in  scxne  agreed-upon  way  that 
he  can  discharge  the  duties  of  that  particular  office.  It  does  not 
concern  itself  with  elccrlve  oSces.  which  have  mainly  to  do  with 
questions  of  polic>\  althoi:^  not  to  the  extent  that  they  should 
in  a  properly  organized  community,  and  this  brings  us  directly 
to  another  difficuhy  of  the  problem,  namely  the  multiplicity  of 
eleaive  offices,  which  introduces  partisan  politics  into  the  selec- 
tion of  municipal  officials. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  success  achieved  by  British  muni- 
cipalities, and  no  small  pan  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
voter  is  not  overburdened  when  he  comes  to  the  polls.  He  has 
just  one  official  to  elect,  the  alderman,  and  he  can  canvass  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  for  that  office  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness.  How  different  is  the  municipal  voter  in  this 
ountr}-.  In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  he  is  called  upon  to 
select  a  mayor,  tax  receiver,  a  city  treasurer,  a  controller,  a  city 
solicitor,  forty-two  magistrates,  select  and  common  councilmen, 
school  directors  and  election  officers,  not  to  mention  the  county 
officials.  In  the  face  of  this  great  array  what  does  the  average 
voter  do?  He  falls  back  upon  the  judgment  of  the  political 
iMTganization  with  which  he  is  affiliated,  almost  invariably  the 
ional  party  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  vote.  He  sub- 
tes  its  judgment  for  his.  It  nominates  men  for  their  useful- 
to  the  organization;  the  needs  of  the  city  are  of  secondary 
ctsnoe. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  our  forefathers  feared  the 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.     They  saw 
what  evils  followed  v^  hen  that  man  was  not  responsible  to  any 
one  for  his  actions.     Favoritism^   nepotism,  corruption,   incffi* 
ciency  were  the  natural  results.     In  the  revolt  frcnn  this  condition 
they   swun^   to  the  other   extreme.      Power   was  divided    up 
among  a  great  number  of  officials,  all  of  whom  were  elected  for 
short  terms  and  on  the  principle  of  constant  rotation  in  office* 
Added  to  this  was  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which  made . 
our  government,  national,  state  and  municipal,  one  of  indireo-j 
tion.     All  this  has  strengthened  the  hold  of  the  party  and  has  I 
well  nigh  deprived  our  cities  of  any  power  of  Self-government. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Lincoln  used  the  words,  we  have  had 
no  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people" 
in  our  municipalities.  They  have  been  made  not  only  the 
pawns  of  party  politics,  but  the  playthings  and  experimental 
stations  of  inexperienced  legislators. 

The  doctrine  that  a  municipal  corporation  is  the  mere  creature 
and  agent  of  the  state  has  worked  hardship  and  disaster  alike 
to  state  and  city*  The  former  has  been  tempted  and  succumbed 
to  use  its  power  and  opportunity  for  partisan  advantage.  The 
latter  has  had  the  instinct  and  capacity  for  self-government  weak- 
ened* As  the  Maiet  Committee  said  a  few  years  ago  in  its 
report  to  the  New  York  legislature,  *'We  have  but  a  single 
recommendation  to  make,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  New  ^ 
York  City  be  permitted  to  govern  themselves/* 

It  is  true  that  the  municipality  in  a  certain  sense  is  the  agent 
of  the  state  and  that  therefore  the  latter  should  have  some 
control  over  the  city.  The  test  of  the  "propriety  or  impropriety 
of  any  given  instance  of  interference  or  control  by  the  State  in 
the  local  public  policy**  is  described  by  the  National  Municipal 
League's  ^'Municipal  Program**  to  be,  "docs  the  local  policy 
conflict  with  the  general  public  jjolicy  of  the  state  as  determined 
by  the  policy  determining  authority  of  tlie  state  and  which  atj 
such  general  policy  is  embcxiied  in  laws  equally  applicable  to  ev^y 
part  of  the  state?*'  If  it  does,  the  rights  of  the  state  are  para- 
mount, but  they  should  be  supervised,  protected  and  enforced, « 
not  by  the  state  legislature,  but  by  a  state  administrative  depart- 
ment. 
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Moreover  if  the  city  is  within  certain  limitations  the  agent  of 
the  state,  should  it  not  be  given  a  dignified  position  as  such  and 
treated  with  more  consideration?  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  great 
business  concern  sending  out  its  agents  and  constantly  revis^ 
ing  and  revoking  their  authority!  It  is  questionable  whether 
they  could  get  men  to  represent  them;  and  their  business  would 
certainly  be  in  a  state  of  chaos;  and  yet  this  is  just  what  the 
state  does  in  the  matter  of  its  municipal  agents. 

Does  the  average  citizen  reaHze  how  frequent  and  how  perni- 
cious is  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  local  affairs.  The 
Fassett  Committee  in  New  York  in  i8go  brought  out  the  fact 
that  for  the  preceding  five  years  the  New  York  Legislature  had 
passed  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  statutes  relat- 
ing to  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  so-called  Charter  of  Boston 
consists  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  separate  acts.  The  Omaha 
Bee,  in  an  editorial  two  years  ago,  said: 

'If  an  example  were  wanted  to  illustrate  the  demands  made 
upon  legislative  time  for  charter-making,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
present  legislature,  in  w^hich  there  are  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  score  of  bills  on  the  files  of  the  two  houses  purporting 
to  amend  various  sections  of  the  Omaha  charter  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  bills  relating  to  the  city  governments 
of  the  smaller  municipalities  of  the  State.  Many  of  these  arc 
really  important  to  their  respective  localities  to  cure  technics 
defects  in  the  existing  statutes,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  legisla* 
tors  to  give  them  the  necessary  attention.  If  only  to  rdieve 
themselves  of  this  burden,  the  legislature  should  relegate  the 
charter-making  power  to  the  people  of  the  cities  that  have  attained 
the  requisite  population." 

The  Cleveland  Municipal  Association,  in  its  annual  report  for 
1900,  prior  to  the  sweeping  off  of  the  Ohio  statute  books  all 
special  municipal  legislation,  said: 

"So  many  measures  affecting  the  government  of  Cleveland 
and  Cuyahoga  Couuty  were  brought  before  the  legislature  that 
it  was  laborious  to  follow  them.  Nothing  could  more  strongly 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  securing  home  rule  for  cities  in  Ohio 
than  the  course  of  the  last  legislature.  It  demonstrated  that  no 
form  of  city  government  can  be  considered  stable  so  long  as  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Ohio  Constitution,  requiring  uniform 
legislation  for  all  cities^  are  ignored.     During  the  entire  period 
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of  the  legislative  session  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  were  disturbed 
by  a  succession  of  bills  submitted  by  members  from  Cuyahoga 
introducing  radical  propositions  and  sweeping  changes  in  almost 
►  every  department  of  the  city  government,  and  in  fact  the  dty 
'government  system  itself.  It  is  manifest  that  we  should  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  special  legislation  secured  for  political  purpc^cs 
by  legislative  trading  and  dickering/' 

The  same  statement  is  true  concerning  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts — in  short  of  nearly  every  American 
State,  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  woric 
of  the  average  state  legislature  is  the  consideration  of  bills 
relating  to  municipal  affairs.  This  binds  up  state  and  municipal 
questions  in  a  way  that  makes  for  inefficiency.  Furthermore  the 
fact  that  our  United  States  senators  are  elected  by  State  legisla- 
tures  brings  in  another  disturbing  element  and  one  which  makes 
it  still  more  difficult  to  separate  municipal  from  state  and  national 
affairs.  WTien  the  one  aiid  the  same  body  elects  United  States 
senators,  manages  state  matters,^  and  provides  for  municipal 
governments,  then  we  have  a  condition  of  affairs  prolific  of 
danger  to  all  three  branches  of  our  government* 

We  have  seen  how  frequently  the  state  uses  its  power  to 
interfere.  In  Massachusetts  the  police,  and  water  works  and 
sparks  systems  are  directly  under  the  State,  and  the  only  part 
the  cities  play  is  to  pay  the  bills.  In  Providence  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  runs  the  police,  as  docs  Missouri  those  of  St 
Louis,  In  Pennsylvania  for  thirty-one  years  the  State  kept  upon 
the  statute  books  an  act  requiring  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
supply  a  self*perpetuating  body  with  all  the  power  necessary 
to  erect  a  city  hall  The  legislature  of  190T  enacted  a  bill 
ousting  from  office  the  duly  elected  mayors  of  Pittsburg,  Scra.n- 
ton  and  Allcghaiy,  and  giving  the  governor  of  the  State  power 
to  appoint  and  remove  their  successors  at  w^ill  until  April,  1903, 
The  list  coiild  be  indefinitely  extended  but  all  to  the  same  effect. 

The  cities  of  New  York  are  governed  from  Albany;  those  of 
Illinois  from  Springfield;  those  of  Michigan  from  Lansing,  It 
is  the  same  slory  ever\^*here.  Our  cities  are  the  merest  crea- 
tures of  the  steite.  They  are  not  self-govcmed,  but  arc  governed 
by  a  despotism  tempered  by  partisanship. 
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How  really  weak  and  lacking  in  power  our  cities  are,  few  of 
us  realize.  A  few  years  ago  Mayor  Hart  of  Boston  had  to  go 
to  the  State  legislature  for  power  to  place  the  city's  advertise- 
ments in  the  City  Record,  and  a  predecessor  was  compelled  to  go 
to  the  State  House  for  authority  to  connect  two  city  buildings 
by  electric  wire.  St  Paul,  the  capital  city  of  Minnesota,  had  to 
go  to  the  l^slature  for  power  to  erect  an  auditcMrium.  New 
York  Qt)'  has  had  to  go  to  Albany  for  the  right  to  build  a 
speedway,  as  did  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg.  Why  should  our 
cities  be  so  htuniliated?  Why  should  they  be  held  in  such  sub- 
jection? Why  deprived  of  the  power  to  do  even  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  things?  Why  not  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state  once  and  for  all  declare  that  each  dty  ""shall  be  vested 
with  power  to  perform  and  render  all  public  services  and  with 
all  powers  of  government  subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be 
contained  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State?"  This 
would  give  us  an  emancipated  city.  Let  us  make  local  self- 
government  a  real  thing.  The  demand  of  the  present  day  is  a 
freer  city.  As  a  consequence  of  our  past  course  we  have  taken 
the  vitality  out  of  our  municipal  citizenship.  We  have  made  of 
our  municipal  legislation  a  chaotic  and  heterogeneous  mass, 
"mighty  in  bulk  and  complexity,  but  weak  in  definite  simplicity 
and  uniform  interpretation,"  as  one  student  has  expressed  it 
The  citizen  cannot  master  it,  because  he  does  not  have  the  time, 
and  the  politicians  and  the  corporations  utilize  the  opportunity 
for  their  own  benefit.  The  facilities  for  corruption  are  increased 
and  likewise  the  powers  and  the  opportunities  of  the  boss.  He 
revels  in  indirection,  circumlocution  and  complexity.  He  can 
untangle  it  because  he  makes  it  his  business  to  do  so.  The 
citizen  cannot  devote  the  time,  and  consequently  he  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  system  and  its  manipulation.  A  southern  paper 
recently  observed  that  "as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  practice,  the 
interference  of  legislatures  in  municipal  administration  is  gen- 
erally dictated  by  the  desire  of  party  bosses  for  increased  political 
power,  and  the  net  result  is  neither  good  government  nor  self- 
government." 

In  the  next  place,  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  legislating  for 
relief  from  local  ills  is  subversive  of  good  government  and  good 
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citizenship.  It  creates  a  false  feeling  of  dependence.  It  teaches 
the  cities  to  look  outside  of  and  away  from  themselves  for  rehef 
which  they  should  apply  themselves,  As  Dr,  Parkhurst  put  it, 
*'It  is  not  what  a  city  has  done  for  it,  but  what  it  does  for  itself 
that  is  disciplinary;  that  educates  it  into  a  sense  of  responsibility » 
and  that  therefore  holds  it  to  ways  of  consideration  and  discre- 
tion. Even  New  York  City  might  become  a  credit  to  American 
dvilizatioti  if  it  knew  that  the  honorable  things  that  it  does  for 
itself  would  not  be  undone  at  Albany,  and  if  it  knew  that 
behaving  itself  was  the  only  escape  from  the  fruits  of  its  own 
viciausness." 

Teach  a  man  that  if  things  go  wrong  there  is  a  power  outside 
that  will  put  him  right,  and  you  kill  itiitiative  and  responsibility. 
It  is  the  self-reliant,  self-dependent  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
this  country,  and  so  will  it  be  with  our  cities.  When  we  take 
them  out  of  their  swaddling  clothes  and  teach  them  that  they 
will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  their  acts  and  will  have  to 
depend  upon  their  own  resources*  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
leave  off  childish  things  and  become  efficient.  This  is  certainly 
the  lesson  of  the  British  cities.  When  the  people  of  London 
took  up  the  question  of  its  reformation  and  regeneration,  they 
did  not  proceed  on  the  basis  of  giving  Parliament  enlarged 
powers  over  the  city  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  control  and 
initiative.  On  the  contrary.  Parliament  made  the  government 
of  the  city  of  London  ** radically  democratic**  and  turned  over 
to  the  municipal  council  the  fulh  practical  control  of  the  dty  and 
its  affairs.  As  a  result  we  learn  of  the  rapid  growth  of  London 
toward  better  municipal  conditions. 

In  this  country,  unfortunately^  a  movement  for  a  new  charter 
means  an  effort  for  more  restrictions  on  democracy*  the  creation 
of  more  so-called  safeguards,  the  still  further  deprivation  of  the 
city  of  its  rights,  the  enactment  of  a  great  list  of  Old  Testament 
'*tlioti  shalt  not*,''  Take  the  charter  of  any  city  and  what  do 
you  find?  A  great  mass  of  legislation  which  only  the  initiated 
can  deciplier  and  interpret.  As  with  our  state  constitutions,  so 
with  our  city  charters.  They  are  based  upon  a  dread  of  trusting 
anyone  with  power  and  responsibility.  Everybody  must  be  cur- 
.tatledp  checked,  balanced  off  by  somebody  else  and  the  result  is 
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chaos  and  indirection  to  a  degree  that  has  produced  the  present 
unhappy  condition  of  affairs,  A  San  Francisco  editorial  a  few 
years  ago  said:  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  custom  which  has  been  rapidly  growing 
of  late  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Ieg^slature  whenever  an 
aggrieved  party  in  a  city  does  not  see  any  other  way  of  getting 
what  it  wants.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  people 
who  live  in  a  city  are  the  best  possible  judges  of  its  needs  and 
in  equity  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  say  how  those  needs 
shall  be  supplied." 

The  people  of  this  country  have  conceived  the  idea  tliat  the 
state  legislature  has  some  potent  power  which  a  municipality 
can  never  expect  to  have,  by  which  municipal  ills  can  be  cured. 
A  year  ago,  after  an  address  in  Boston  on  the  subject  of  munici- 
pal home  rule,  a  prominent  and  intelligent  gentleman,  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  said:  "What 
you  say  is  all  very  well  and  very  interesting,  but  after  all  are 
you  sure  that  the  people  of  cities  are  prepared  to  exercise  these 
powers  that  you  advocate  investing  them  with?'*  Certainly  quite 
as  prepared  and  as  capable  as  the  members  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture.  In  Pennsylvania  a  representative  from  a  rural  county  of 
6,000  or  7,000  population  has  as  much  to  say  concerning  the 
government  of  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg  as  a  representative  from 
either  city,  A  Tennessee  paper  asks  these  pertinent  questions: 
'*Why  should  representatives  in  the  legislature,  who  reside  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away  from  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville  or 
Memphis,  have  anytliing  to  say  about  the  government  of  those 
cities?  Why  should  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  in  a  city  not 
have  the  right  to  say  at  what  rate  they  should  be  taxed  and  for 
what  purposes?" 

The  same  questions  are  being  asked  all  over  the  country. 
W'Tiy  should  our  cities  be  continually  held  in  bondage  to  the  state 
legislatures?  Surely  the  results  in  the  way  of  efficient  govern- 
ment have  not  been  such  as  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the  poUcy. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  such  as  to  complicate  tlie  situa- 
tion and  make  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

This  is  an  age  of  concentration  and  consolidation.  We  sec 
it  in  the  trust;   in  education,  the  great  university?  in  business^ 
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the  departinent  store;  in  transportation,  the  "community  of 
interest"  idea;  in  religious  work,  the  institutional  church;  in 
social  work,  the  social  settlement.  In  all  of  these  movements 
we  see  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  responsible  men* 
It  is  a  necessary  precedent  to  efficiency.  President  Roosevelt 
in  his  annual  messages  and  his  speeches  has  recognized  this 
tendency  of  the  age  and  points  out  that  it  is  inevitable.  His 
safeguards  are  publicity  and  governmental,  administrative  super- 
vision* In  tlie  government  of  our  cities,  alone,  there  has  been  a 
determined  effort  to  overcome  the  modern  tendency.  True,  there 
has  been  an  effort  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor, 
but  the  legislature  still  keeps  its  hands  on  the  situation. 

New  York  is  trying  the  experiment  of  a  responsible  mayor,  but 
without  adequate  power.  Mayor  Low  had  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  legislature  in  a  number  of  cases*  In  other  words, 
he  was  given  the  responsibility  without  the  power.  Because 
our  forefathers  feared  the  evils  which  came  from  the  exercise 
of  power  by  irresponsible  officials,  we  fear  to  give  responsible 
officials  power  commensurate  with  their  needs  and  position.  As 
Mayor  Low  said:  VNew  York  wants  home  rule,  not  because  it 
is  jealous  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  which  it  is  proud  to  be  a 
port,  but  because  it  believes  it  can  render  more  for  the  ^ory  of 
the  Empire  State  if  it  be  permitted  in  all  proper  things  to  govern 
itself/'  Governor  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  in  one  of  his  annual 
messages  uttered  the  same  sentiment,  ''cities  and  towns  should 
be  let  alone  to  work  out  their  own  municipal  problems/' 

Good  government  does  not  and  can  never  be  secured  through 
divided  duties  and  divided  responsibilities,  no  matter  how  per- 
fectly balanced*  It  does  depend  upon  specific  duties  and  absolute 
responsibility  joinctl  with  adequate  power*  We  must  teach  our 
cities  and  their  citizens  to  walk  without  crutches;  nay  more,  we 
must  take  away  the  crutches  of  legislative  interference  and  super- 
vision, Of  soon  the  power  to  use  their  limbs  shall  have  passed 
over  them. 

Think  of  the  state  legislature  prescribing  the  ways  and  means 

for  the  management  of  private  corporations.     It  prescribes  the 

broad  foundations  and  establishes  the  limitations  within  which 

they  have  entire  liberty  of  action,  subject  only  to  the  supervisioii 
11 
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of  the  state  that  they  do  not  violate  the  state  law  or  its  public 
policy.  How  different  with  a  municipal  corporation !  Its  every 
act  can  be  and  often  is  dictated  and  directed  by  the  state  and 
what  should  be  limited  to  a  broad  general  supervision  for  public 
purpose  degenerates  into  partisan  meddling. 

The  dawn  of  the  new  day,  however,  is  breaking.  The  demand 
for  home  rule  is  growing.  Already  substantial  progress  is  to 
be  noted.  In  California  the  cities  can  draft  their  own  charters. 
While  it  is  true  the  legislature  has  the  last  say,  its  power  is  a 
veto  power  only,  and  at  most  it  can  forbid.  It  cannot  compel 
the  city  to  take  what  it  does  not  want,  although  it  may  keep 
the  city  from  getting  what  it  does  want.  A  recent  Kentucky 
amendment  which  proposed  to  permit  towns  and  cities  to  raise 
their  own  revenues  in  a  manner  which  should  suit  them  best  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  Ohio  the  supreme  court  has 
courageously  risen  to  the  situation,  and  a  new  uniform  municipal 
code  has  been  framed. 

California  refused  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  its  constitution 
which  would  have  nullified  the  right  of  the  cities  to  frame  their 
own  charters  and  which  declared  that  "the  protection  and  safety 
of  life,  liberty,  property,  health  and  morals,  the  securing  of 
freedom  and  fairness  in  and  at  elections;  the  protection  and 
regulation  of  commerce ;  the  maintenance  and  execution  of  meas- 
ures for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  vice,  are  state  and  not 
municipal  affairs.''  Colorado  adopted  the  "Rush"  amendment 
and  now  Denver  has  the  right  to  draft  and  adopt  its  own 
charter. 

The  vetoes  of  franchise  legislation  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts by  Governors  Roosevelt  and  Crane  have  materially  aided 
in  the  movements  for  municipal  home  rule.  The  veto  power 
vested  in  the  mayors  of  New  York  cities  by  the  constitution  of 
1894  is  a  long  step  toward  this  end.  It  is  not  a  full  and  final 
recognition  of  the  principle,  but  it  is  materially  helping  to 
demonstrate  the  right  of  cities  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
where  their  own  affairs  are  concerned. 

The  National  Municipal  League's  Municipal  Program  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  local  self-government,  which  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  form  of  government.     It  insists  that  our 
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tntinicipalities  must  be  given  sufficient  power  to  govern  them* 
selves.  In  place  of  a  long  enumeration  of  delegated  powers, 
it  proposes  to  confer  upon  our  cities  sufficient  power  to  meet  its 
needs.  It  substitutes  a  positive,  affirmative  grant  of  power  for 
the  negative  ijolicy  of  petty  limitation,  while  at  all  times  recog- 
nizing and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  state  in  all  matters  of  a 
purely  state  character.  It  recc^nizes  the  principle  that  in  state 
matters  there  should  be  centralization  and  uniformity  and  in 
municipal  affairs,  local  autonomy  and  home  rule.  As  one  friendly 
critic  said:  **Possibly  we  may  not  be  ready  for  such  complete 
local  discretion  of  freedom,  but  at  least  we  are  better  prepared 
than  an  outside  assembly  to  know  just  what  we  do  and  do  not 
want  Legislatures  might  possibly  prescribe  limitations,  but  it 
is  a  violation  of  democratic  ideas  of  government  that  such  bodies 
should  go  further  and  undertake  direct  affirmative  legislation  in 
matters  of  purely  local  significance/* 

The  voter  is  told  that  he  must  divorce  municipal  aflTairs  from 
state  and  national  politics  at  the  polls,  and  I  am  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  statement  as  herein  defined,  but  the  separation  to  be  com- 
plete, permanent  and  effective  must  begin  further  back,  Wc 
must  elect  our  United  States  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people*  This  will  take  national  politics  out  of  the  stite  legis- 
lature and  out  of  local  affairs.  Then  we  must  confine  the  state 
legislature  to  state  affairs  and  give  our  municipalities  sufficient 
power  and  opportunity  to  govern  themselves.  Then  and  not  till 
then  will  they  stand  forth  regenerated  centers  of  happiness  and 
efficiency,  and  examples  of  the  success  of  true  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

CuNTON  Rogers  VVoodruff. 

Phikddphia. 
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WORKMEN'S    INSURANCE   IN   GERMANY. 

I 

TWENTY  years  have  now  passed  since  the  first  law  on 
compulsory  workmen's  insurance  in  Germany  went  into 
operation.  It  represented  the  first  step  towards  the  realization 
of  that  broad  scheme  whose  outlines  were  put  forth  by  the 
Emperor  William  I  in  his  well-known  "Message"  (Botschaft) 
of  November  17th,  1881, — ^the  "Magna  Charta  of  German  Social 
Policy,"  as  it  is  called  by  some,  not  altogether  undeservedly,  for 
of  subsequent  legislative  measures  following  in  its  steps  none 
has  overstepped  the  limits  which  it  describes.  Such  deliberate 
and  direct  evolution  adds  much  to  the  interest  connected  with 
the  problem  itself;  it  considerably  simplifies  the  investigation 
of  the  question  as  to  what  has  been  the  success  of  the  scheme 
in  its  contact  with  life's  reality,  and  how  far  the  wish  of  the 
law-giver  was  realized  "that  the  cure  of  social  evils  be  sought 
for  not  exclusively  in  the  repression  of  social-democratic  excesses, 
but  also  in  the  active  furthering  of  the  workmen's  well  being."* 

While  discussing  the  value  of  compulsory  insurance  as  a 
means  of  combating  poverty,  we  shall  consider  poverty  not 
as  a  definite  economic  state  in  general,  but  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon. The  legislator's  prime  concern  should  not  be  with  those 
causes  of  empoverishment  that  rest  in  human  weakness  and 
vice,  but  with  those  that  lie  outside  of  the  individual;  that 
are  called  forth  by  the  contradictions  between  life  and  law;  that 
make  of  the  healthy  "pedestrian"  a  loser  in  favour  of  the  "lame 
and  the  hunchback"  that  drive  on  the  cart — Capital.^ 

Neither  should  any  explanation  be  required  why  this  sketch 
attempts  not  only  a  valuation  of  workmen's  insurance  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  but  also  tries  to  enlarge  upon  its  moral 
and  sanitary  influence;    the  role  it  plays  not  only  in  the  Hfe  of 

*Dass  die  Heilung  Sozialer  Schaden  nicht  ausschliesslich  auf  dem  Wege 
der  Repression  Sozial-demokratischer  Ausschreitungen,  sondern  gleichmassig 
auf  dem  der  positiven  Forderung  des  Wohles  der  Arbeiter  zu  suchen  scin 
werde. 

*  A.  Loria,  ProbUmes  sociaux  contemporains,  No.  6. 
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the  workman^  but  also  in  that  of  the  employer  and,  generally,  of 
the  whole  community.  Social  ailments  spread  not  exclusively 
within  those  layers  where  they  appear  first;  they  diffuse  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  social  structure,  influencing  its  life 
in  many  and  various  ways. 

This,  then,  the  scope  of  workmen's  insurance  in  Germany  and 
its  financial  results,  on  one  side,  and  its  influence  upon  the  circles 
lying  outside  the  sphere  of  its  immediate  action,  will  form  the 
subjects  of  our  critical  survey* 

Those  who  visited  the  Palais  dc  T Economic  Sociale  at  the 
Universal  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  were  certainly  very  much 
impressed  by  the  obelisk,  representing  the  mass  of  gold  equivalent 
to  the  insurance  benefits  that  were  paid  out  in  Germany  to  w^ork- 
men  between  the  years  1885  and  1899*  Such  aji  obelisk  would 
have  weighed  961,000  kilogrammes,  of  a  nominal  value  of 
2400,000,000  marks  (about  $600,000,000),  a  truly  imposing 
figure  which  exceeded  all  expectations;  Ihe  l^d)e1s  with  the 
ijiscTiptions  "Grand  Prix/'  that  were  displayed  everj^where  on 
the  w^alls  of  this  particular  jiavilion,  bore  witness  to  the  full^ 
expert  appreciation. 

A  few  figures  will  give  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  this 
gigantic  organization.  In  1900  there  were  23,021  (1899, 
22,872)  sick  benefit  clubs  ( Krankenkasscn* ) ;  the  number  of 
insured,  9,520,763  (1899,  9,155,582),  i.  e,,  to  one  club  423.0 
insured  (1899,  409,4)*  Accident  business  was  done  by  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  professional  associations  ( Beruf sgetiossen- 
schaften,  of  these  forty-eight  rural),  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  governmental,  provincial  and  communal  executive  authori- 
ties (Ausfiihrungsbehorden),  and  thirteen  insurance  oflices  of 
builders'  associatiotis  (Versichcrung^anstahcn  der  Baugcwerk&- 
bcrufsgenossenschaften).  No  exact  data  can  be  obtained  as 
to  the  activity  of  these  latter.*  Accordingly  any  corrwrt  esti- 
mate as  to  tile  number  of  persons  insured  would  be  possible  only 

^The  difRcully  of  rrndcrins  ftimil^r  o^resaians  into  Engltsh  retts  In  the 
different  fonnaiion  oi  theiic  organiuitioni  In  Genmity  on  tbt  one  hmd  ind 
in  Americm  and  Engbiid  011  the  othrr. 

'CI  AmiUcht  Nachrkhttn  <£,  /?.  V,  A.  1902;,  p  114  Angaben  tiber  die 
Orgmni&atton  lassen  aicli  bei  den  ctgenartigen  Verh^ltnisucn  dcr  von  dem 
Bcrufsgenossejidiaftm  mitvcrwmlteicn  VenicheningBanBUhoi  nicht  brinfetL 
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with  reference  to  associations  and  to  executive  authorities.  By 
the  former  were  insured  in  igoi  18,073,174  persons;  by  the 
latter  793,565.  However,  the  first  figiire  is  excessive,  as  per- 
sons occupied  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture  simultaneously 
are  insured  and  quoted  twice;  in  1895  they  numbered  about 
1,600.000,*  Bringing  in  these  corrections,  we  should  not  be 
wrong  in  assuming  the  number  of  those  insured  against  accident 
to  be  18,000,000. 

Invalid  and  old  age  insurance  is  done  by  thirty-one  insurance 
institutions  { Versicherungsanstahen)  and  by  nine  special  estab- 
lishments (Besondere  Kasseneinrichtungen).  The  number  of 
those  compulsorily  insured  was  in  1895  Ii3i3i259,  but  now» 
especially  after  the  reforms  of  1899,  it  should  be  considerably 
larger;  this,  among  others,  is  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  sale 
of  invalid  insurance  stamps^  that  are  showing  an  increase  from 
93,000,000  marks  in  1891  to  134,000,000  in  1901,  As  regards 
those  insured  for  invalidity  and  old  age  not  on  the  compulsory 
basis,  an  attempt  towards  an  exact  estimation  of  their  number 
would  meet  almost  insuperable  difficulties.^ 

From  1885  up  to  1897  ^^^  workmen's  insurance  2,908,200,000 
marks  have  been  collected.  The  individual  items  composing  this 
sum  are  as  follows: 

MiltlDn  Mirka. 
wmmtn*  Eoipleyeea.        Enufhloyers^      Cfsveraaveac.      Dthbr  pmitt. 

Sickriess*. 9Sfl.S  401.1  ,,,.  61,9 

Accident  .,. , . . ,  ....  547*a  * ♦ , .  66.6 

I  oval  id  it>' and  old  age ..  3S5^&  355-6  98.4  69.3 

Total  from  tS8s-t8Q7. i»3o3.t         1 1303.9  , . . ,  tgy^i 

Percentage  of  total  expenditure  44.93  44-83  3.3S  6.1 

The  years  from  1898- 1900  show  returns:  From  sick  insur- 
ance, 584,800,000;  accidents,  277,800,000;  invalidity  and  old 
age,  about  441,000,000  marks,  which  brings  the  total  up  to 
4,311,900,000  marks;  by  this  time  this  sum  will,  beyond  doubt, 
exceed  5,000,000,000  marks. 

* Cf.  AmtUche  Nachrichten,  igoz^  p.  s»  and  ib,  1903,  p.  $. 

■  Cf.  ib,,  p.  126,  where  arc  also  indicated  the  causes  why  this  incre^e,  tiio^igh 
tinintcrnjptcd,  proceeds  seemingly  irregularly. 

"Cf.  Woedtke  in  Handw,  d.  StaainiK,  II  ed.,  vol  iv,  p.  1365,  Relerctices 
to  189s  may  be  found  in  "AmtL  Nachr."  of  the  first  of  August,  1901^  and  ii3 
the   *'Stati9tik  d.  Heilbeh.*\  p.  32. 
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These  sums  cover  the  claims  and  go  towards  forming  the 
funds  of  the  organizations  of  workmen's  insurance.  These 
funds  increase  with  an  extraordinary  speed*  Thus  in  1897 
sick  benefit  clubs  were  in  the  p<:)ssession  of  146,500,000,  asso- 
dations  i57,8oo»ooo,  and  insurance  institutions  585,200,003. 
marks, — forming  a  total  of  889,502,609  marks,*  while  towardt 
the  end  of  1900  the  invalidity  insurance  institutions  and  nine 
special  establishments  showed  an  accumulation  of  847,195,466*73 
marks,^ 

The  costs  of  administration  were  during  the  period  1885-1897  ' 
altogether  205^200,000  marks,  i,  e.,  10.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure*     They  show,  however,  a  tendency  to  decrease ;  they 
were  individually: 

FrotD  inH'ttQ?.         i9|i.  ifa& 

Sick  msurancc  *....,  *.....  6*  f  5.7f 

Accident  insuraiico^  ..*.*»•»  *  19*6  14.3  9.  $ 

IniriLlid  and  did  age  *,..,,«.«  134  to.3  £l4 

The  claims  paid  show  a  very  steady  increase;   they  were: 

Ru*  of  fiKr«««(it  ft  At*  «l  In 

MtUtoa  If  ftlRst  tb*  tlllll««  acalm  tk 

%%%%  54.1                  .*.  fS^  178,9  tLlf 

1986  61,9  14,4^  1094  iSg^o                5.6 

1SS7  6a.  t  to.o  llgs  loi.6  10.4 

tB98  1%A  T4J  1196  S99.t  9.  a 

1S89  99.6  iS*4  ii97  356.4  11.9 

1890  Its. 7  at. 7  tigi  379^7  9»l 

Il9t  140.4  ^-6  t899  S0**7  1*9 

iSgt  15V*6  '3-7                  

18B5-99  1.413-8 

Of  this  expenditure  between  1885-1889  of  2,4r3p8oo,c 
marks,  48*3  per  cent*  were  covered  by  the  rates  of  workmenpl 
45,5  per  cent,  by  employers,  and  6*2  per  cenL  by  the  govern- 
ment. For  1900  tlie  expenditure  of  the  indiv-idual  classes  was 
respectively:  176,500,000  (sickness),  10 [» 100,000  (accidents), 
85,900,000  (old  age  and  ini,*alidity);  altogether  363,500,000 
marks,  almost  a  niillioit  marks  daily.  In  190  r  the  expenditure 
increased:  in  the  accident  class  up  to  115,000,000,  in  the  inva- 
h^dity  and  old  age  class  to  98,000,000. 

*  Lmmm  And  Zshfi,  I  c,  p.  t  jq. 

*Towmrds  the  end  of  1901,  929,16^180.19  marks;    Amflkht  Nachrkktm^ 
190J,  Na  t,  p.  146  tnd  167* 
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The  sick  benefits  paid  from  1885-1900  numbered  42,800,000 
cases  with  720,400,000  days  of  sickness;  down  to  1901  1,033,301 
accident  claims  were  paid;  from  January  i,  1891,  down  to  the 
end  of  1901,  734,251  pensions  were  paid  for  invalidity,  14,309 
for  sickness  and  389,971  for  old  age;  in  all  1,138,531  pensions 
were  paid  by  the  forty  invalidity  insurance  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments mentioned  above.  Towards  January  i,  1902,  these 
were  paying  675,095  individual  pensions. 

The  figures  quoted  show  what  enormous  sums  were  collected 
by  the  organizations  of  workmen's  insurance,  and  what  con- 
siderable masses  of  population  were  and  are  benefiting  by 
these.  Fully  to  appreciate  these  results  we  should  compare  the 
present  situation  of  the  German  workman  with  that  previous 
to  the  reforms  in  question.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1876  there 
were  in  Germany  5,239  sick  benefit  clubs  cotmting  869,204  mem- 
bers; only  in  1880  a  certain  progress  is  noticeable  in  Prussia, 
but  even  then  we  find  only  one  and  one-third  million  insured 
against  sickness  and  a  still  smaller  number  for  accident^  inva- 
lidity and  old  age. 

The  satisfactory  part  of  German  compulsory  workmen's  insur- 
ance rests  not  only  upon  its  financial  success:  the  very  fact 
that  of  the  total  44.98  per  cent,  were  contributed  by  the  work- 
men themselves  shows  what  an  excellent  school  of  thrift  and 
providence  it  has  proved  itself  to  the  persons  concerned.  Not 
much  less,  namely  44.83  per  cent,  of  the  total,  represents  the 
contribution  of  the  employers, — a  sacrifice  which  to  our  mind 
possesses  still  greater  social  importance  than  even  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  workmen.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  sum 
contains  an  increase  of  workmen's  pay;  and  that,  secondly,  this 
increase  is  employed  towards  saving  and  supporting  the  working 
power  of  the  employed  classes;  and  that  it  supplants  success- 
fully the  contributions  which  the  whole  community  had  formerly 
to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  workman,  and 
which,  after  all,  went  to  benefit  the  employer. 

Apart  from  this  purely  economical  point  there  is  the  question 
of  popular  hygiene  yet  to  consider.  Formerly  the  workman  in 
case  of  sickness  or  accident  would  generally  seek  medical  advice 
and  attendance  either  too  late*  or  not  at  all.     Cures  undertaken 
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in  the  far  from  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  workman's  dwell- 
ings were  not  always  satisfactory,  were  hardly  ever  carried 
through,  and  had,  at  the  best,  to  dispense  with  expensive  drugs, 
seeing  the  workman's  savings  and  his  credit  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  These  evils  were  palliated  considerably  by  the  sick 
benefit  clubs,  that  provide  tlie  sick  with  medical  aid,  medicine 
and  financial  support,  w^hich,  partly  at  least,  make  good  the  loss 
of  wages.  An  enumeration  of  the  individual  items  forming  the 
expenditure  of  the  sick  benefit  ckibs  under  the  new  law  will  still 
better  show  the  full  scope  of  their  activity: 


MtJUoe  »t4ffc4. 


Medical  aid ,,,,.,.«... , , . » . .  S43-4        Si  9^ 

Medicaments,  etc  ....,..,,,,*«•.,«,•«««» .«  '99*5         34. $6 

Pocuniiry  beoefils  to  members  ..«*.«,,»«,,«•  $3^>3         ^3>  S5 

•*                "           their  families  ♦ , , g.o 

*'               "      in  materniiycajes. ».,,,*,.  16.6 

iD&rmaries  and  reco0vm1esceiic« « * ,  158.7        9S-3B 

Fuoeml  benefits. . * h,  ,  > , .  44»9 

Other  «mpei»ae8,  i«  tran»pon»tioD^  etc.  «*.«,,.  7^7 


34IS 
aS99 
6995 


37*58 


This  expenditure  shows  an  increase  in  fairly  constant  propor- 
tions ; 


Ycart  .,..,„,. 
Million  marks.* 


1896 
ifS*7a 


1897 

130*44 


13S.6S 


i«99 
IS5.7S 


1900 
173.70 


The  immediate  result  of  this  activity  shows  itself  in  a  decrease 
of  mortality  ainong  the  members  of  sick  benefit  clubsw  Between 
1888-1897  the  percentafe  of  deaths  was;  0.96;  0,95;  0.99;  0.98; 
0,98;  0*90;  0,89;  0.861  0,85. 

In  a  similar  direction  lies  also  the  tn^uence  of  associations  and 
invalidity  insurance  institutions. 

The  associations  and  exenitive  authorities  spent  from  1885- 
1898  on  general  medical  and  medicinal  assistance,  39,114,523 
marks  ;^  in  1899,  6439420.19.  and  in  1900,  6,919,96245  marks. 
If  to  this  we  add  2,562,790  marks  that  have  been  spent  by  the 
same  institutions  on  assisting  early  cases  of  sickness  down  to  the 
thirteenth  week,  we  find  a  total  expenditure  on  sickness  of  over 
55,ooO|Cioo  marks  between  1885  and  1900*  The  importance  of 
such  early  help  follows  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1896 

'  Bielelddtt  L  c^  pp.  24  and  9|. 
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of  9,619  cases,  80  per  cent.  (7,677)  were  treated  on  this  basis 
with  complete  success.^ 

In  the  class  of  accidents  we  are  also  able  to  trace  the  favoura- 
ble results  attained  by  the  activity  of  associations  and  executive 
authorities;  we  find  the  proportion  of  serious  cases  decreasing, 
though  the  general  number  of  accidents  insured  is  constantly 
increasing : 


Number  of 

Persons  to  whom  Benefits  were 

FIRST 

AWAI 

LDED. 

AlMolute. 

Per  1000  insured. 

TouL 

And  the  accident  caused 

1 

And  the  accident  caused 

Year. 

Death.! 

Permanent 
incapacity. 

Tempo- 
rary  inca- 
pacity. 

X 

1 

Permanent 
incapacity. 

i 

Entire. 

Partial. 

Entire. 

Partial 

1886 

10,540 

2,716 

1.778 

3.961 

2,085 

2.83 

0.73 

0.48 

1.06 

0.56 

1887 

17,102 

3.270 

3.166 

8,462 

2,204 

4.15 

0.79 

0.77 

2.05 

0.54 

1888 

21.057 

3.645 

2,203 

11.023 

4,186 

2.04 

0.35 

0.21 

1.07 

0.41 

1889 

3i»oi9 

5.185 

2.882 

16.337 

6.61 5 

2.32 

0.39 

0.22 

1.22 

0.49 

1890 

41.420 

5.958 

2.681 

22,615 

10,166 

3.04 

0.44 

0.20 

1.66 

0.74 

1 891 

50.507 

6.346 

2.561 

27.778 

13,812 

2.80 

0.35 

0.14 

1.54 

0.77 

1892 

54.827 

5.81I 

2.640 

30.569 

15.807 

304 

0.32 

0.15 

1.69 

0.88 

1893 

61.874 

6.245 

2.487 

36.236 

16,906 

3.41 

0.34 

0.14 

2.00 

0.93 

1894 

68.677 

6.250 

1.752 

38.952 

21,723 

3.78 

0.34 

O.IO 

2.14 

1.2a 

1895 

74.467 

6.335 

1.668 

40.527 

25.937 

4.05 

0.35 

0.09 

2.20 

1.41 

1896 

85,272 

6.989 

1,524 

44,373 

32.386 

4.84 

0.39 

0.09 

2.52 

1.84 

1897 

91,171 

7,287 

1,452 

46,489 

35,943 

5.08 

0.41 

0.08 

2.59 

2.00 

1898 

96,774 

7,848 

1,109 

47,764 

40,053 

5.30 

0.43 

0.06 

2.62 

2.19 

1899 

104,811 

7,999 

1,297 

51,240 

44,275 

5.63 

0.43 

0.07 

2.75 

2.38 

1900 

106,447 

8,449 

1.366 

51. Ill 

45.521 

5.63 

0.45 

0.07 

2.70 

2.41 

1886-I9OO 

915,965 

90.333 

30.566 

477,447 

317,619 

4.03 

0.40 

0.13 

2.10 

1.40 

I9OI 

116,089 

8,359 

1.416 

54.340 

51.974 

6.15 

0.44 

0.08 

2.88 

2.75 

Finally,  we  wish  to  mention  here  the  accident-wards  (Unfallsta- 
tionen)  instituted,  e.  g.,  in  Berlin  by  eight  local  associations;  in 
other  places  it  is  left  to  the  care  of  these  associations  to  see 
that  boxes  with  bandages,  etc.,  be  kept  in  factories;  also  that 
at  least  one  of  the  working  staff  be  instructed  in  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 

Similar  prescriptions  we  find  also  in  the  Invalid  Insurance 
Act  of  1899.  The  insurance  institutions  have  the  right  to  pro- 
vide medical  and  medicinal  assistance  to  sick  woricmen  before 
the  term  prescribed  (twenty-six  weeks),  if  the  disease  threatens 

*Van  dcr  Borght,  1.  c,  p.  21. 

'The  number  of  fatal  accidents  is  given  in  this  table  for  the  sake  of  coa- 
ience. 
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to  end  in  incapacity  to  work;  in  this  case  these  institutions 
receive  a  compensation  from  sick  benefit  clubs.  Also  if  there 
is  ground  to  believe  that  the  person  receiving  an  invalid  pension 
will  r^ain  his  earning  cipacity,  the  insurance  institutions  may 
procure  him  the  means  of  taking  the  treatment  required.^  Thus 
from  1891-1900  they  expended  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
16,500,000  marks  as  follows: 


Yt«ff, 

Mitf^ 

T«v. 

M«tU. 

tBgl 

373^14 

iHl 

».W3»59i-32 

iftgs 

31^84.30 

iflgd 

*i  7691 330.  t3 

iH% 

108,338. 5t 

t^ 

4*056.975*19 

rS^ 

364,576.61 

igoo 

6,aro,73o,33 

ligs 

631.7SS.QS 

1901 

l.<^v%StqM 

1896 

1,175,104.38 

Partiailar  eflforts  are  made  to  combat  consumption,  cooperate 
ing  with  the  Central  Committee  for  Building  Sanatoria  for 
Constunptivcs — either  directly  or  providing  the  necessary  capital 
at  low  rates.*  The  returns  of  these  institutions  make  a  very 
favourable  showing.  Of  consumptive  cases  wliich  were  cured^ 
orp  at  least,  considerably  improved,  tlie  percentage  was:  in  1897. 

68  per  cent.;  1898,  74  f»er  cent,;  1899,  74  per  cetil*;  7900^  7a 
per  cent,,  and  t got,  77  per  cent.     Of  other  patients  respectively, 

69  J  731  71 J  72  atid  74  per  cent**  Genera!  mortality  from 
consumption  is  steadily  on  the  decrease;  in  places  with  a  papula- 
tion above  15,000  it  was  per  i  00,000:  in  1895,  249.2;  1896, 
534.0;   1897,  230,0:   1898,  213.6;   1899,  221,8,  and  1900,  222,6.* 

Besides  their  medicaJ  activity,  the  organs  of  workmen's  insur- 
ance and  especially  the  professional  associations,  are  supervising 
the  sanitation  of  factories  and  similar  establishments.  They 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  special  official  inspectors,  of  whom 
in  1896  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty,  while  the  supervisors 
of  tlie  associatiim  numbered  two  hundred  and  one. 

After  the  exposition  of  its  ccDnomical  and  sanitary  influence 
arises  the  question  of  the  moral  and  educational  value  of  com- 

*  Cf,  If  18  ind  47  of  th<  Ad,  ind  Iscnlurt  ind  S^idhag^n,  K  c.  pp.  157, 
39i.ttc, 

'In  1901^  3,j^6,76i78  ituirk^  and  in  1901,  5*030^51.39  marks  were  expetided 
by  iJirae  tnstitulicms  cxdusivrly  for  tbb  purpate.    Ct  St^.  d.  H^ibeh.,  p.  34. 

'  Cf.  Stai,  d.  Hiilbik.,  pp.  4a  and  m. 

^St^HsHschi  I^rbuchtft  1901  and  ipoa. 
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pulsory  insurance.  Many  points  are,  of  course,  patent  at  the 
first  glance;  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject  accentuate  the 
legal  and  the  social  exaltation  of  the  working  class  by  being 
educated  to  a  greater  independence  in  mind  and  action;  the 
pacifying  influence  compulsory  insurance  brings  to  bear  upon 
social  relations;  the  encouragement  towards  a  more  sober  and 
ordered  mode  of  life.  The  change  wrought  by  it  upon  the 
workman's  mental  attitude  has  not,  however,  received  that  due 
attention  which  it  indubitably  deserves.^ 

Of  all  evils  inherent  in  the  "lower  classes"  that  are  at  present 
accessible  to  the  active  care  of  the  legislator,  there  is  none  worse 
than  the  entire  absence  of  motives  for  thrift  and  providence. 
No  doubt,  the  contemporary  workman  may  have  the  same  predis- 
position, even  the  same  leanings  towards  social  "decency"  and 
prudence;  but  the  conditions  of  his  existence  are  such  that 
frugality  based  on  individual  eflFort  often  requires  considerable 
sacrifices  and  yet  often  has  the  result  that  the  first  adverse  chance 
will  blow  the  petty  savings  to  the  winds. 

As  a  means  to  overcome  the  sullen  fatalistic  indiflFerence  bom 
of  such  knowledge,  compulsory  insurance  has  certainly  the  least 
heinous  aspect.  Its  further  educational  value  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  form  which  the  subsidies  derived  from  it  will 
take.  If  the  consciousness  of  the  workingman  will  see  in  them 
not  benevolence,  but  his  due  that  has  been  earned  by  personal 
effort  and  work,  his  self-esteem  is  sure  to  be  raised. 

There  is  current  in  German  literature  an  interpretation  of  these 
legal  relations  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  financial 
law;  we  find  it  insisted  upon,  that  the  contributions  paid  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  kind  of  tax^  that  has  no  rela- 
tion whatever,  either  economic  or  legal,  to  the  benefits  paid. 
According  to  this  view  workmen's  insurance  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  insurance  proper,  but  as  a  kind  of  "state 
provision"  (Staatliche  Fiirsorge),  which  is  something  not  far 
removed  from  ordinary  poor-relief. 

'  Only  Lass  and  Zahn,  1.  c,  p.  213,  quote  an  interesting  instance,  eloquent 
of  the  rising  spirits  of  the  working  population  (1893). 

'Cf.  Rosin,  1.  c,  p.  264.  Weyl,  1.  c,  p.  903,  etc  Also  Dr.  Ad.  Mensd, 
Die  Arbeitersicherung  nach  dem  osterreichischem  Rechte,  Leipsig,  1893,  P- 
142,  etc. 
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Not  wishing  to  enter  upcm  a  thorough  discussion  of  these 
views,  we  merely  wish  to  mention  that  such  theories  arc  sup»  ^ 
ported  by  nothing  extant  in  legislation,*  and  that  their  realiza- 
tion would  bring  forth  effects  directly  opposite  to  those  aimed 
at  Suffice  it  to  point  out  the  dislike  with  which  any  taxation 
is  received  by  the  populace.  By  calling  the  law  one  of  *Vork- 
m^i's  insurance/'  and  the  payments  collected  from  the  insured 
"shares,"  the  legislator  has  admitted  no  inconsistency,  for  it 
was  distinctly  accentuated  that  the  insurance  benefits  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  poor  relief,  and  that  the  "insured" 
has  a  legal  claim  on  them  in  case  of  illness,  accident,  incapacity 
and  old  age.^ 

Turning  from  the  workman  to  the  employer;  we  find  that  the 
interests  of  the  latter  have  visibly  profited  by  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  labour  of  the   former*   which   lias  been 
followed  by  an  increased  productiveness  of  his  work*    There  haaJ 
been^  and  still  is,  much  opposition  of  employers  to  compulsory  I 
insurance,  yet,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  lack  of  concihatory' 
opinions  coming  from  the  same  camp.    One  of  the  chief  objec* 
tions,  namely  that  the  increased  expense  of  labour  would  impair 
the  competitive  power  of  German  industry  abroad,  has  been  met 
by  the  argument  that,  even  before  the  times  of  compulsory  insur- 
ance*  many  employers  did  insure  their  employees  with  private 
offices  without  any  prejudice  to  their  own  interests;    also  that 
the  expenditure  imjjoscd  upon   the  employer  is  comparatively 
insignificant/ 

Without  going  to  the  length  of  some  WTitcrs  who  would  fain  j 
ascribe  the  enormous  development  which  German  industry  has  ' 
shown  of  late  to  compulsory  insurance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  contributed  to  it  in  no  snail  degree,  if  it  were  only  by  strength* 
cuing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  home  market.* 


'  Cf  my  ftrtidn  m  the  W^im»  Lorn  Comt  lommal,  ipoe.  No».  S3,  54  $CMt 
ftnd  5J. 

'Cf,  Wocdtkc,  I  c,  pp.  93,  tag,  t3S  447.  47^1  Ci*pv.  I  c.  p,  103;   RadivJ 
I  c,  p.  303;  Weyl  I  c,  pp.  164  ind  80t. 

'  Cf  Liis  ind  E^hn,  I  c.»  p,  saa.    Acoordttif  to  Gf^iicl  it  di>et  not  exeeed] 
$H  l>cr  cent,  of  the  wagts, 

*  Cf.  ib^  p.  ajo,  whcft  Zahn  qootet  the  ottinion  on  this  nutter  of  the  tndos- 
IriaU  themselves  (Stmnrnt  Rdsidce). 
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Compulsory  insurance  has  also  vastly  improved  the  relations 
between  workman  and  employer.  Used  as  the  German  people 
are  to  be  led  by  the  government,  both  parties  are  enabled  to  meet 
on  its  neutral  platform,  are  brought  nearer  through  discussion 
of  common  affairs  or  arbitration  in  disputes,  getting  used  to 
quiet  and  business-like  arg^umentation,  getting  better  to  know 
each  other's  needs,  wants,  and  modes  of  thinking.  Thus  an 
"esprit  de  corps"  is  developing  drawing  the  attention  from  nar- 
rowly selfish  to  broader  common  interests.  Evidence  of  this  is 
seen  in  a  whole  series  of  social  meastwes  which  are  directed 
towards  these  ends  and  which  were  initiated  by  the  employers. 

It  seems  almost  premature  as  yet  to  venture  a  discussion  as 
to  how  far  the  whole  nation  as  such  has  profited  by  the  measures 
in  question.  Some  parts  of  the  whole  problem  may,  however, 
be  attacked  even  now. 

In  the  first  place  the  poor-law  unions  have  found  powerful 
assistance  in  compulsory  insurance,  together  with  all  other 
branches  of  official  and  private  benevolence.  Although  there  are 
no  official  statements  extant  on  this  matter,  as  it  is  not  considered 
in  German  statistics  at  all,  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  those 
circumstances  that  make  for  indigence  are  the  very  ones  which 
are  mostly  insured  against.  Thus,  if  we  extract  from  Van  der 
Borght's  figures  only  those  that  appear  quite  unequivocal,^  we 
shall  find  of  the  total  of  all  cases  insured  at  least  50  per 
cent,  against  eventualities  that  ordinarily  lead  towards  impov- 
erishment. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
weight  thus  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  poor-law  unions  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  figure  stated;  for,  apart  from  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  into  the  medley  of  all  causes — objective  and  sub- 
jective— any  system  that  would  fit  them  for  the  application  of 
statistical  calculations,  any  correspondence  of  effects  would  be 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  poor-law  unions  cooperate  with  the 
insurance  organizations,  doling  out  subventions  sometimes  rather 
late,  and  fairly  often  in  insufficient  proportions. 

*  Some  of  the  figures  quoted  by  this  writer  (1.  c.)  bear  an  interpretation 
ifferent  from  his  own. 
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Neither  can  there  be  any  correspondence  for  this  reason  also, 
that  the  new  Acts  (of  July  11,  1891  for  Prussia,  and  March 
12,  T894,  for  the  Empire)  on  poor-relief  have  caused  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  budgets,  these  budgets  in  their  turn  being 
largely  dependent  upon  purely  adventitious  chances  and  local 
conditions  (e,  g,,  a  large  influx  of  unemployed). 

Finally*  the  means  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor-rdief 
authorities  are  almost  always  inadequate,  and  with  the  easing  of 
the  burden  in  one  direction  the  expenses  of  other  departments 
will  therefore  often  increase. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  no  exact  numerical  statements  were 
obtained  by  the  enquiries  conducted  in  1894  by  the  '*German 
Association  for  Poor- Relief  and  Charity"  and  1897  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  the  German  Empire  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Qiancellor.  Nevertheless,  every^where  opinions  were  expressed 
that  all  benevolent  institutions  did  profit  by  the  activity  of  com- 
pulsory insurance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cises  the 
budget  of  these  institutions  grew  cotisiderably  bigger.  The 
most  helpful  was  e\'erywhere  the  Act  on  Sick  Insurance,  less 
so  the  Old  Age  and  Invalidity  Insurance*  least  of  all  the  Act  on 
Accidents.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  we  are  even  able  to 
give  mmiericaJ  statements.  In  Saxony  the  items  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  poor  relief  were  the  following  (per  10,000)  : 

Stckness  . . , « •>..,..,,.».,,,,«  1, .  6|.g  $4.  r 

Accidmtf  ..*.,,,  • ,,,,.  7*6  3.9 

Old*g€ ,., ...,,.,,., 31.7  33.3 

Funerml  beneGts ,. ,,,.,.. 0,3  0,3 

In  Berlin  the  exfienses  for  jxjor  relief  during  the  years  1880*81 
to  1895-96  were  per  head  of  population  the  following;  4,16 
marks;  415:  3  98;  3.90;  377;  3,70;  371;  3.59;  3,51;  3,51; 
3.24;  3,41;  3,64;  3  3**:  3*35:  3  35-  3^^-  In  Cologne  these 
expenses  fell  lietween  1879-80  and  1896-97  from  7,81  marks  to 
4,66  per  head  of  populaiion. 

The  workmefi's  insurance  organizations  need  not  necessarilv 
invest  their  funds  in  government  stock,  but  have  also  the  right 
to  supply  witli  aipital  institutions  of  public  utility.*     The  follow- 

^  CI  Grmssiiuuif^  Kmf^mrmtmf^  ^,  76& 
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ing  table  shows  what  considerable  sums  were  loaned  for  sudi 
purposes: 

The  31   invalidity  insurance  institutions  and  9  special  establishments  had 
invested  towards  the  end  of  looi : 

Maries. 

I.  Towards  building  workmen's  dwellings 87,539,567.00 

3.  Towards  agricultural  credits  (on  mortgages,  narrow-gauge 
railways,  keeping  of  roads,  improvement  of  soil,  cattle 

farming,  etc.) 64,588,410.00 

3.  Towards  building  infirmaries  and  convalescent  homes  of  all 
kinds,  refuges  and  shelters,  public  baths,  homes  for  the 
blind,  infants*  schools,  slaughter-houses,  water-works, 
canals,  drainage,  cooperative  stores,  etc 108,237,387,80 

Total 260,355,364.80 

In  the  capacity  of  a  savings  institution,  hoarding,  as  it  were,  a 
large  and  cheap  capital  to  be  used  for  sudden  and  urgent  public 
needs,  compulsory  insurance  may  yet  be  destined  to  play  a  very 
important  role  in  the  future  of  Germany. 

A  less  prominent  and  tangible  service,  and  yet  one  very  valua- 
ble, has  been  rendered  by  it  to  Germany  in  the  creation  of  a 
whole  new  class  of  small  annuitants,  which  being  very  gratifying 
in  itself  has  yet  this  further  sequel,  the  annuities  being  very  small, 
that  it  has  made  the  annuitants  leave  the  more  expensive  indus- 
trial centres  for  the  country,  thus  forming  something  of  an  anti- 
dote to  the  "rural  exodus.'*  Some  capital  is  thus  conveyed  to 
the  villages,  compensating  them  at  least  to  a  slight  degree  for  the 
loss  they  suffer  from  this  emigration  of  the  younger  elements. 

As  to  the  influence  which  compulsory  insurance  has  had  upon 
the  physical  and  moral  hygiene  of  those  parts  of  the  nation 
whom  it  did  not  concern  immediately,  we  might  almost  repeat 
what  has  already  been  stated  as  to  its  value  for  the  working 
class.  There  is  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions,  which 
though  started  originally  in  one  point  would  necessarily  spread 
through  all  adjoining  social  layers;  there  is  also  the  raising  of 
the  nation's  vital  forces  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  healthy 
and  able-bodied  individuals. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  justifiable  to  point  out  the  steady 
decrease  of  general  mortality,  in  which  compulsory  insurance  was, 
of  course,  not  the  only  factor,  yet  quite  one  of  the  most  import- 
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aat  The  yearly  mortality  per  1,000  was:  In  1851-60,  27.8; 
1861-70,  284;  1871-80,  28.8;  1881-90,  26.5;  1891-1900,  23,5. 
Still  better  is  this  sudden  decrease  shown  by  the  comparison  of 
the  figures  giving  the  average  mortality  in  town  and  village 
during  the  interval  from  1867  to  1894*  Down  to  the  eighties 
the  mortality  in  villages  was  quite  2  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
towns;  from  about  the  middle  of  that  decade  this  difference 
begins  to  diminish  rather  quickly,  and  1890  it  turns  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  till  the  average  mortality  of  towns  falls  below 
that  of  villages.  Without  overlooking  the  many  other  influences 
combining  to  produce  this  effect^  we  are  yet  fully  tneltned  to 
sec  even  in  this  to  a  great  extent  the  action  of  compulsory 
insurance^ 

By  improving  general  social  and  economical  conditions  it  has 
naturally  had  its  influence  also  upon  the  decrease  of  crime.  The 
following  table,  giving  the  number  of  sentences  passed  in  the 
respective  years  for  theft  per  10,000  of  population  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  will  give  a  fit  illustration  of  what  has  been  said: 

iBid  33.6 

liH  30.1 

tM6  37.3 

Itl7  36.0 

im  13.4 

fS«9  S7.8 

In  view  of  the  many  very  tangible  results  that  have  been 
obtained  in  Germany  by  means  of  compulsory  insurance  of  work- 
men, there  is  nothing  surprising  in  tlie  circumstance  that  especially 
German  writers  on  the  subject  do  not  stint  their  praises  for  the 
whole  legislation  t»t  toio^  lapsing  at  every  attempt  at  a  critical 
valuation  of  its  measures  into  rather  full-voiced  panegyrics. 
This — very  pardonable — ^tendeticy  is  strongly  inherent  even  in 
comparative  sketches,  which  take  from  it  a  rather  strong  colour.* 
Officia]  publications^  are  great  sinners  in  this  respect^  though 

'  It  wMj  also  be  noted  that  the  |>erctfit»gc  of  filicide  in  Gerntany  b  alEoost 
eotiitaiit,  while  it  continues  ttrcrcijiiiig  in  other  counttiea, 

*Ci  Zachrr^  Dit  Arbtittr  Vetiicktrung  im  Amsiandi,  t8!gB-1$0ll    Boedikcr* 
Die  Athfitefvtfskh^Tung  m  dtn  Emt-^^uchiu  Siaaien,  t$^$. 

*CL  ibe  pamphlet  wriuen  for  ihe  Pana  ExJiibiUon,  tgoOk 
as 


Y«u«. 

FifiVi 

1S9O 

27*9 

1S9I 

t8a 

Ig9i 

31.0 

i»93 

J6.g 

1^4 

s6.6 

1*91 

35^6 

1S99 

19.4 

1900 

to.a 
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the  tendency  shows  itself  generally  merely  in  a  partial  depression 
of  the  critical  faculties,  which  by  no  means  interferes  with  the 
exactness  of  the  material  supplied.  We  find  but  few  voices 
raised  in  protest  against  this  exuberance  of  general  satisfaction. 

*They  who  point  out  the  hisufficiences  and  inefficiences  we 
are  guilty  of,  who  are  not  averse  to  noticing  superiority,  though 
it  be  of  a  foreign  pattern,  show  certainly  more  public  spirit 
than  those  who  fold  their, hands  with  a  self-satisfied  conviction, 
that  now  at  last  Germany  is  heading  the  progress  of  social 
reform.  ,  *  .  It  has  always  been  the  wiser  course  to  take  the 
good  where  you  find  it,  than  to  rest  on  laurels,"* 

"There  could  be  nothing  worse  for  us  than  if  now  we  found 
full  satisfaction  in  self-pleased  pride,  in  contemplative  idlen^ 
ruminating  over  our  work  so  excellently  well  done/'* 

Van  der  Borght,  in  spite  of  the  exaggerations  he  has  com- 
mitted himself  to  in  his  book,  is  also  led  to  the  remark:  "Of 
course,  we  have  no  right  to  rest,  jubilating  at  what  we  have 
attained.  In  the  very  structure  of  workmen's  insurance  there  is 
much  yet  to  be  repaired  and  completed.** 

There  are  certainly  many  gaps  and  omissions  left  in  legisla- 
tion. Yet  to  us  this  seems  not  to  be  all  that  can  be  said  in 
criticising  it;  there  arc  some  points  of  no  mean  importance, 
which  should  be  drawn  into  question  more  seriously  than  has 
been  done, — a  task  we  intend  to  take  up  at  some  other  time*  not 
wishing  to  overstep  the  limits  set  for  this  sketch. 


NORBERT    PiNKUS, 


Gottingen. 


^  E.  Fr.  in  SoziaU  Praxis,  igoQ,  34, 

*Franketiberg  in  Braun's  Archiv  fur  so^iale  Gesetsgebung  und  Sti^Hk, 
voK  3cii»  p.  72. 

*  It  is  planned  to  print  in  the  May  number  of  the  Yale  Rstiew  the  oottttntia- 
tion  of  this  article,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  effects  of  German  eomiiulsoqr 
insurance  from  a  somewhat  diflPerent  point  of  view. 
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19.  Dr.  H   Rosin.    Umsdian  and  Vortchan  tut  dtat  Gebiete  der  Arbcitcrvcr* 

ticberung.    iSsfiL 
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20.  T.   BoDiKER.     Die  Arbdterversicherung  in  den  europaiflchen   Staaten. 

Berlin,  1895. 

21.  Dr.  Zacher.    Die  Arbeiterversicherung  im  Auslande.    i8g6^  etc 

22. Leitfaden    zur    Arbeiter-Versichening    des    Deotadieii 

Reichs.    Im  amtlichen  Auftrage  verfasst.    1905. 

23.  Amtliche  Nachrichten  des  Reichs-Versicherungsamts;    Jahrgange  i89s* 

1903,  nebst  Beihefte,    Berlin. 

24.  Neue  Folge  der  Statistik  des  Deutscfaen  Reichs. 

25.  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutscfaen  Reichs. 

26.  Statistische  Jahrbucher  ftir  das  Deutsche  Reich  (bis  1902). 

27.  Drucksachen  des  Reichstages.    (The  accounts  of  the  professional  assodsr 
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28.  Statistik  der  Heilbehandlung  bei  den  Versicherungsanstalten  nnd  zugdaa- 

senen  Kasseneinrichtungen  der  Invalidenversicherung  fur  die  Jahre 
1897,  i898»  1899,  1900,  1901.  Bearbeitet  im  Reichs-Versichemngsanit 
Berlin,  1902. 

29.  Dr.  G.  a.  Klein.    Die  Leistungen  der  Arbeiterversicherung  des  Deutsdien 

Reichs.    Berlin,  1900. 

30.  O.  BiELEFELDT.    Die  Hcilbehandlung  der  gegen  Unfall  und  Invaliditit 

versicherten  Arbeiter  in  Deutschland.    Berlin,  1900. 


RECENT    STATE    CONSTITUTION-MAKINa 


CONSTITUTIONS  which  determine  the  form  a  government 
shall  take  are  always  the  result  of  slow  growth.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  they  are  written  or  consist  only  of  unwritten 
precedent.  In  every  case  they  must  needs  represent  the  funda-^ 
mental  notions  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  proper  safeguards 
necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties. 
What  these  safeguards  are  can  only  be  determined  by  the  slow 
changes  of  time  and  the  processes  of  evolution*  These  funda- 
mental notions  are  constantly  changing  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  shifting  conditions  of  opportunity  for  human  endeavor. 
The  growth  of  opportunities  in  modern  times  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  embody  in  the  constitutions  many  things  which  were  not 
considered  by  tlie  constitution-makers  of  one  hundred  years  ago* 
Intricate  and  complex  have  become  tlie  industrial  relations  ofy 
our  time,  and  so  great  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  legislators  that  it  has  become  necessaiy  to  modify 
greatly  the  older  constitutions  in  order  to  cope  successfully  with 
this  new  form  of  danger  to  the  liberties  of  a  people  Hence  the 
growth  of  modem  constitutions.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
growth  will  be  arrested.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  probably 
increase  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  we  are  now  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  industrial 
era,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  with  new  industrial 
opportunities  it  will  be  necessary  to  further  define  the  limits  of 
individual  rights.  It  is  unlikely  that  tliis  will  be  left  to  the* 
courts  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  probably  be  settled  by  i 
putting  into  the  constitution  something  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  - 
individuars  sphere  of  action* 

Aside  from  the  variations  in  their  interpretation  by  the  courts, 
the  constitutions  of  the  American  States  can  grow  in  but  two 
wmys.  They  may  be  changed  by  amendmentp  or  an  entirely  new 
constitution  may  be  formed  by  a  constitutional  convention.  Of 
these  the  most  common  method  is  thai  of  amcndmait.     The 
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various  State  constitutions  are  being  constantly  changed  in  this 
way.  The  constitutions  of  the  older  States  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  the  number  of  amendments  that  have  been  made 
to  them.  Massachusetts  has  amended  her  constitution  thirty- 
six  times. 

In  order  that  a  constitution  may  guarantee  what  the  form  of 
the  government  shall  be  and  insure  it  against  frequent  change, 
it  is  necessary  that  amendments  may  not  be  made  too  easily. 
In  France  and  Prussia,  where  it  was  not  intended  that  the  con- 
stitution should  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the  legislature,  it 
has  been  provided  that  amendments  may  be  made  by  the  law- 
making body.  But  in  each  of  the  forty-five  American  State 
constitutions  various  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  amendment. 
It  was  felt  by  the  framers  that  changes  in  the  organic  law  should 
not  be  made  too  frequently.  In  some  States,  as  Indiana  and  New 
York,  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  must  be  adopted  by 
two  successive  legislatures  before  it  can  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  In  others,  as  Michigan,  a  proposed 
amendment  must  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  elected 
to  both  houses  before  its  submission  to  the  people.  In  two 
States,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  even  after  the  amend- 
ment has  been  proposed  in  the  legislature  and  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  people,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  constitution,  until 
inserted  in  that  instrument  by  a  legislative  resolution. 

The  object  of  the  restrictions  is,  of  course,  to  prevent  rapid /v 
changes  in  the  organic  law.  In  this  way  the  framers  of  the 
constitutions  sought  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  government. 
Our  constitution-makers  have  always  been  filled  with  distrust  of  J  ) 
the  legislatures.  In  only  one  State,  Delaware,  can  the  constitu- 
tion be  amended  by  the  legislature  alone,  without  submission  to 
the  people.  Great  as  are  these  restrictions,  however,  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  radical  changes  from  being  constantly  made,, 
as  the  following  table  shows : 
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State  Constitutional  Amendments  Adopted^  Rejected  and  Proposed 
ntoM  1895  TO  1903* 


SUtes.  Adopted. 

Alabama  

Arkansas 4 

California  20 

Colorado 7 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 

Florida 12 

Georgia  5 

Idaho  o 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa I 

Kansas 2 

Kentucky 

Louisiana   7 

Maine   none 

Massachusetts  2 

Maryland    3 

Michigan 7 

Minnesota 12 

Mississippi   3 

Missoun   14 

Montana  5 

Nebraska  

Nevada    I 

North  Carolina I 

North  Dakota 2 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 2 

New  York 5 

Ohio 

Oregon  I 

Pennsylvania  2 

Rhode  Island I 

South  Carolina 3 

South  Dakota 11 

Tennessee 

Texas  8 

Utah   4 

Virginia   3 

Vermont  

West  Virginia 5 

Washington  3 

Wisconsin   4 

Wyoming   

Totals  168 


Rejected. 
I 
I 
15 
3 
4 
I 


I 

3 

2 
2 
I 

IS 
none 

2 
I 
6 

4 
4 
7 


10 


Proposed. 

4 

27       I 
9 
7 

2 
II 

I 

5 

2 
6 
5 

3 

2 

17 
none    ^ 

I 

3 

5 
14 

2 
20 

5 

10 
6 

I 
13 


12 

4 
19 
4 
4 
3 
13 
7 
6 


113 


7 

4 

14 


a84 


The  sum  of  the  first  two  columns  does  not  equal  the  third  because 
amendments  were  pending  January  i,  1895,  and  aocne  are  still  pending.  In 
some  Sutes,  as  Utah  and  Vermont,  proposed  amendments  are  not  printed 
in  the  session  laws,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  without  great  diflkuhj 
how  many  such  have  been  proposed. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  during  the  eight  years  from 
1895  to  1903  the  people  of  the  various  States  voted  on  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  different  amendments  to  their  constitu- 
tions, an  average  of  thirty-five  a  year.  Of  these  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  were  adopted  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
rejected.  Only  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Ohioy 
were  no  amendments  added  to  the  constitutions.  The  tendency 
to  amendment  has  been  greater  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period.  In  1900  the  forty-five  States  adopted  thirty-nine  amend- 
ments, rejected  twelve,  and  proposed  ten.  In  1901,  they  adopted 
sixteen,  rejected  seven,  and  proposed  ninety-three.  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  constitutions  have  a  very  substantial  growth 
by  means  of  amendment.  The  ninety-three  amendments  pro- 
posed in  1 90 1  are  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Xll^  leading  causes 
have  largely  contributed  to  this  tendency  to  constitutional 
amendment.  They  are  the  outgrowing  of  the  constitutions  by 
modem  industrial  society,  and  tlie  increasing  distrust  of  the 
legislature  by  the  people. 

The  complex  growth  of  modem  society  and  the  intricate 
industrial  relations  which  have  been  developed  iti  the  last  two 
decades  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  old  constitutions  are 
no  longer  adequate.  Contingencies  which  the  most  sagacious 
intellects  among  the  framers  of  these  older  State  constitutions 
could  not  foresee  have  arisen  and  must  be  met  by  changes  in  the 
fundamental  law< 

One  of  the  more  important  subjects  concerning  which  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  amendments  is  the  power  to  create 
a  State  highway  commission.  In  a  number  of  States  the  demand 
for  road  improvement  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  form  of^ 
legislation  to  enable  the  State  to  oversee  the  building  of  roads 
and  to  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose.  In  the  State  con-  ^ 
stitutions  this  power  is  frequently  denied  the  legislature,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  make  the  amendment 

In  the  matter  of  railroad  taxation,  also,  great  changes  have 
occurred.     The  manner  of  taxing  railroads  has  been  prescribed 
in  many  of  the  older  State  constitutions,  and  with  the  growth  of  \i 
modern  ideas  of  reform  in  the  taxation  of  public  service  tndus^ 
tries  an  amendment  is  necessary  or  no  reform  is  possible. 
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Again  concerning  the  question  of  municipal  government,  it  is 
found  that  in  most  of  the  older  constitutions  there  is  no  general 
rule  laid  down  for  the  incorporation  and  government  of  cities* 
Amendments  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  legislature  itom 
abusing  the  privilege  of  special  legislation,  and  also  to  introduce 
some  sort  of  order  into  the  municipal  system. 

Even  more  urgent  has  been  the  necessity  of  changing  the  ^ 
qualifications  of  voters.  This  has  resulted  from  higher  ideas  of 
citizenship  and  also  from  the  great  influx  of  ignorant  foreigners 
on  whom  we  have  indiscriminately  conferred  the  franchise.  A 
number  of  States  have  recently  sought  to  protect  themselves  by 
adopting  an  amendment  requiring  all  voters  to  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Washington  adopted  s\ich 
an  amendment  in  1901,  and  her  example  has  just  been  followed 
by  New  Hampshire,  A  similar  amendment  was  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1857  and  may  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  elevating  the  politics  of  that  State. 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  frame  a  constitution  broad  enough  to  cover  all  tlie  points  that 
must  of  necessity  arise  among  any  progressive  people* 

Tlie  second  cause  of  this  growing  tendency  to  change  the  State 
constitutions  by  amendment  is  the  distrust  of  the  legislature. 
Evidences  of  tlie  increase  of  this  feeling  toward  the  members  of 
tlie  legislature  may  be  easily  found  in  every  State.  There  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  we  have  too  much  legislation.  Business 
men  feel  that  the  frequent  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  a  constant 
menace  to  their  prosperity.  They  feel  that  any  sort  of  law  is 
liable  to  be  enacted,  if  it  appeals  to  the  legislator  as  a  means  of 
getting  voles.  Clianges  in  the  tax  laws  are  perhaps  the  mo^ 
^jommoa  cause  of  complaint.  These  are  very  frequently  made, 
and  the  vested  interests  have  become  greatly  alarmed  of  late  at 
the  tmcertaintj'  that  hovers  over  each  meeting  of  the  legislature. 
During  the  past  three  years  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
considerably  agitated  in  this  way.  Capital  there  has  been  very 
apprehensive  as  to  what  might  be  the  outcome  of  the  tax  reforms 
which  the  i>arty  in  pcmer  has  been  p\ishing  through.  Radical 
dianges  in  the  tax  laws  have  been  cither  made  or  vigorously 
attanpted  during  each  of  the  last  three  years.     This  is  especiaUy 
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true  of  the  legislation  affecting  the  banking  and  insiirance  inter- 
ests. It  is  in  consequence  of  the  interference  witlt  business  in 
this  way  by  the  legislature  that  the  saying  has  become  current : 
*lf  the  legislature  would  adjourn  for  ten  years,  there  would  be 
a  period  of  great  prosperity."  Idle  as  this  is,  it  nevertheless 
shows  in  a  certain  way  the  distrust  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
•  not  wholly  confined  to  the  business  world. 

There  are  three  prominent  reasons  for  this  distrust  of  the 
legislature.  They  are  unwise  laws,  sp^ial  legislation,  and  the 
power  of  the  boss. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  well  known  that  the  legislature  does  not 
use  the  care  it  should  in  the  preparation  of  bills.  Bills  are  often 
prepared  by  someone  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  law  and 
are  not  examined  by  a  lav^^'er  at  all,  but  are  hurriedly  passed  by 
the  legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  so  many  acts  must  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  tJie  courts. 
In  these  days,  people  are  not  going  to  obey  a  law  as  long  as 
there  is  any  doubt  of  its  constitutionality.  As  a  consequence,  the 
shrewd  lawyers  that  are  now  employed  by  the  great  private  inter- 
ests are  sparing  no  energy  to  detect  evidences  of  unconstitu- 
tionality in  the  new  laws  that  are  ground  out  in  such  quantities 
ahnost  every  year.  That  tlie  efforts  of  these  lawyers  are  crowned 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success  is  apparent  from  the  statistics 
of  unconstitutional  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York  since  1895.  Of  the  laws  enacted  since 
that  date,  fortynDue  relating  to  all  sorts  of  subjects  have  been 
declared  null  and  void  by  the  New  York  courts.  This  condition 
of  affairs  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  theory  that  tlie  bills 
were  not  given  proper  consideration  before  they  w^ere  enacted 
into  law.  It  is  imlikely  that  the  members  of  the  legislature 
were  unable  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  proposed  law  was  liable 
to  prove  unconstitutional  or  not.  Had  they  given  the  matter 
the  attention  it  deserved,  they  would  have  asked  some  one 
competent  to  tell  them,  in  case  they  had  doubts  of  their  own- 
The  trouble  comes  about  through  the  haste  w^ith  which  the  legis- 
lator has  to  work.  Between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred 
laws  are  enacted  each  year  by  the  New  York  legislature  during 
its  session  of  less  than  four  months.     It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
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the  members  to  find  out  much  about  all  these  various  measures 
oil  which  they  are  obliged  to  pass.  Hetice  the  rush  and  hurry 
of  the  modem  legislature.  The  inevitable  result  is  hasty  and 
unconstitutional  legislation  and  the  consequent  confusion  in  busi- 
ness and  distrust  of  tlie  people. 

A  second  cause  of  this  distrust  is  in  the  evil  that  has  been 
done  by  special  legislation  and  the  current  belief  that  it  has  been 
so  often  secured  by  bribery.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
of  the  large  corporations  keep  what  is  ktiown  as  a  corruption 
fund  and  they  frequently  appear  before  the  legislature  and  ply 
all  the  arts  of  the  lobbyist.  That  they  are  often  successful  is 
beyond  dispute.  They  arc  quite  likely  to  secure  what  they  want 
in  the  shape  of  a  special  act  Sometimes  it  is  said  the  money 
is  spent  in  the  campaign  and  then  the  public  believe  a  promise 
has  been  secured  from  the  State  boss  to  secure  tlie  legislattoii 
the  corporation  may  desire,  Mr*  Havemeyer  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  testified  before  the  Industrial  Com* 
mission  that  his  company  contributed  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
both  the  political  parties  according  to  the  State, 

Another  form  of  this  special  legislation  and  bribery  which 
the  people  desire  to  curtail  is  due  to  the  power  of  the  boss  in 
State  politics.  He  is  thought  by  many  persons  to  be  the^vorst 
source  of  bribery.  In  some  States  he  is  said  to  own  the  legisla- 
ture* In  States  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  only  necessary  for 
thoae  desiring  sf^cial  legislation  to  deal  directly  witlT  tlte  boss* 
The  individual  member  of  the  legislature  may  well  be  ignored. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  disappearance  of  the  striker  is  to  be 
explained.  The  striker  was  a  member  who  introduced  bills  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  out.  h  was  his  custom  to  get  up  a  bill 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  some  corporation  and  to  draw  it  in 
sucli  form  that  it  might  have  »ome  reasonable  assurance  of 
favorable  committee  consideration..  Then  he  would  sell  out  to 
the  corporation.  If  they  would  pay  him  enough,  he  would  get 
the  committee  to  throw  the  bill  into  the  waste  basket  This 
individual  has  well  nigh  disappeared  from  the  legislatures  of 
those  States  where  there  is  a  powerful  State  boss,  and  it  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  boss  has  usurped  the  striker's 
functions  along  with  those  of  the  legislature  generally. 
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The  desire  to  curb 'the  power  of  the  boss  has  led  to  many 
amendments,  such  as  those  restricting  the  power  of  the  l^slature 
to  grant  special  charters  or  pass  special  acts  and  make  exemp- 
tions to  private  persons  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  last 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  forbids 
the  legislature  to  exempt  individuals  and  corporations  from  taxa- 
tion. It  is  due,  therefore,  to  this  distrust  that  the  people  insist 
on  getting  more  and  more  the  power  of  legislation  into  their 
own  hands  by  adding  new  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

The  other  way  in  which  constitutions  have  been  growing  is 
by  revision  by  a  constitutional  convention;  in  short,  by  framing 
an  entirely  new  organic  law.  In  most  of  the  State  constitutions 
there  is  a  provision  requiring  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  to  the  people  at. 
specified  times.  The  interval  differs  in  the  different  States  and 
is  usually  from  seven  to  sixteen  years.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  revision  may  not  be  undertaken  at  any  time. 
It  is  simply  a  requirement  that  the  people  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question  of  a  new  constitution  at  stated 
periods.  The  States  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  privilege.  Since  1890,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia,  New  York,  Mississippi  and 
Utah  have  adopted  new  constitutions.  New  constitutions  have 
been  framed  and  rejected  by  the  people  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  A  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  was  in  session  in 
New  Hampshire  during  the  winter  of  1903.  It  submitted  ten 
amendments,  only  four  of  which  were  adopted. 

The  general  characteristic  of  all  these  constitutions  as  com- 
pared with  those  they  have  superseded  is  their  great  length. 
The  New  York  constitution  is  three  and  one  half  times  as  long 
as  the  old  constitution  of  1846.  The  new  constitutions  of  the 
southern  States  are  about  twice  as  long  as  the  old  ones  they 
superseded.  The  tendency  everywhere  in  constitution-making  is 
to  include  in  the  new  instruments  a  great  mass  of  law  which 
has  no  connection  with  the  framework  of  government.^  At 
present  there  is  no  limit  to  what  a  convention  may  put  into  a 
constitution  except  the  restrictions  on  the  States  to  be  found  in 

*R.  H.  Whitten,  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  No.  72,  p.  28. 
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the  constitution  of  the  United  States,     The  result  is  that  the 
members  of  a  constitutional  convention  take  unto  themselves  to 
make  such  laws  as  ihey  think  necessary  in  addition  to  making 
a  frame  of  goveranneot*     Each  member  usually  has  some  particu- 
lar  idea  that  he  is  especially  anxious  to  have  put  into  the  new 
constitution,  and  by  a  process  of  log-rolling,  a  bargain  to  support 
each  other's  propositions,  many  members  succeed  in  getting  their 
ideas   incorporated   into   the    fundamental   law.      The    leading^ 
cause  of  so   much  legislation  being  put  into  the  constitution] 
is  the  prevalent  distnist  of  the  legislature*     The  fear  is  general ' 
that  the  legislature  cannot  be  trusted  and  tlierefore  Uie  constitti- 
don-makers  feel  that  the  subjects  on  which  legislation  is  most 
desired  should  be  attended  to  by  the  convention  and  the  matter 
settled  once  for  all  instead  of  being  left  to  the  uncertainties  of 
the  legislature. 

This  desire  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  reached  the 
extreme  in  the  new  constitution  of  Alabama,  where  besides  a 
great  deal  of  special  legislation  the  convention  substituted  quad- 
rennial for  biennial  sessions,  and  even  these  are  limited  to  fifty 
days  in  length.  A  determined  effort  was  made  to  insert  a 
similar  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  but  it  was 
defeated.  In  the  new  constitutions  of  these  two  States  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  special  laws  is  greatly  restricted.  The 
conduct  of  the  legislators  is  responsible  for  these  restrictions. 
The  great  number  of  special  laws  on  trivial  matters  was  one  of 
the  most  urgent  causes  of  the  new  constitution  in  both  Alabama 
and  Virginia.  Special  legislation,  however,  is  abundant  in  both 
these  constitutions.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  gets  into  the  constitution,  it  is  said  that  in  the  Alabama  con- 
vention, when  the  sections  relating  to  indebtedness  were  under 
consideration,  *'one  member  after  another  had  an  exception  to 
introduce  and  at  last,  when  a  delegate  protested  against  such 
special  provisions,  twenty  cities  or  towns  had  been  specially 
favored  in  the  constitution,"^ 

Constitutions  which  are  so  crowded  with  special  legislation 
arc  in  need  of  frequent  amendment.    The  larger  a  constitution 

^Annuk  &f  Am^ricm  Academy,  1%  14$.    Quoted  by  R.  H.  Whltten  in  Ktw 
York  State  Librmry  fitiJletin,  No.  7X  p.  ig. 
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gets,  the  more  subjects  on  which  it  legislates,  the  more  often  it 
must  be  changed.  If  the  entire  body  of  statute  law  were  in 
the  constitution,  it  would  require  constant  amendment  In  such 
detailed  constitutions  needing  so  frequent  change,  provision 
should  be  made  for  their  amendment  by  the  legislature  alone 
without  submission  to  the  people.  A  two-thirds  vote  by  two 
successive  legislatures  would  seem  to  be  amply  sufficient  to 
secure  safety  to  popular  government.  Of  course,  the  more  vital 
points  in  any  constitution  should  always  be  submitted  to  popular 
vote.  It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  people  to  act  wisely  on 
^  a  large  number  of  amendments  at  each  election.  They  will  not 
and  cannot  inform  themselves  on  all  the  difficult  questions 
involved. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  distrust  of  the  legislature 
need  be  no  excuse  for  filling  the  constitution  with  special  legisla- 
.  tion.     There  is  another  way  of  controlling  the  legislature  and 
/  I  that  is  by  the  initiative  and  referendum.     At  present  we  have 
in  nearly  all  the  States  the  compulsory  referendum  on  all  con- 
stitutional amendments.     By  the  introduction  of  the  optional 
referendum,  a  salutary  check  on  any  evil  legislation  would  be 
established.      It  is  true   the  frequent  use  of  the  referendum 
would  be  cumbersome  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  often  necessary  to  resort  to  this  method 
of  checking  bad  legislation.     If  it  were  possible  by  petition  of 
a  not  too  large  number  of  names  to  compel  the  submission  to 
popular  vote  of  any  law  passed  by  the  legislature  before  such 
law  should  become  operative,   it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
^**'     would  act  as  a  most  wholesome  check  on  any  l^islation  that 
^       '  did  not  meet  in  very  great  degree  the  approval  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  State.     The  possibility  of  the  use  of  this  referen- 
dum would  serve  to  keep  the  legislature  within  its  proper  limits.^ 

Adoption  and  Promulgation  of  State  Constitutions. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  opening  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  royal  charters  were  of  no  avail  as  fotmda- 
tions  of  government.  All  the  colonies  save  two  framed  for 
themselves  constitutions.  New  Hampshire  and  South  Carolina 

*  R.  H.  Whitten,  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  No.  72,  p.  29. 
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each  adopting  two.  Thirteen  constitutions  had  been  adopted  in 
the  various  States  before  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  Con* 
necticut  and  Rhode  Island  still  operated  under  their  old  charters, 
as  in  these  instruments  it  was  provided  that  the  governor  should 
be  elected  by  popular  vote.  None  of  these  constitutions  save 
two  in  Massachusetts  were  e%'er  submitted  to  the  people  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  They  were  proclaimed  by  the  conventions 
which  framed  them*  In  some  cases  they  were  framed  by  the 
legislature.  The  first  constitution  ever  submittet:!  to  the  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world  was  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
in  1778,  Its  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  people  was  enough 
to  dishearten  the  stoutest  champion  of  democracy^  It  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  In  Boston  every  vote 
was  cast  against  it.  The  chief  reason  for  this  rejection  was  that 
the  new  constitution  did  not  contain  a  bill  of  rights.  Another 
constitution  containing  a  suitable  bill  of  rights  was  accordingly 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  people  in  1780.  ft  was  adopted 
and  is  still  in  force.  After  that  time  it  became  tlie  almost  uni* 
vcrsal  practice  to  submit  constitutions  to  the  people  for  adoption 
or  rejection.  Of  the  constitutions  in  force  at  the  present  time, 
all  have  been  adopted  by  |>opular  vote  except  those  of  Vermont » 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi.  Of  the  nine  new  constitutions  framctl  since  January 
I,  1890,  only  three  have  been  submitted  to  popular  vote*  Those 
are  the  constitutions  of  New  York,  Utah  and  Alabama,  It 
seems  that  there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  adopt  constitutions 
by  promulgation  merely.  This  tendency  seems  to  tie  confined 
to  the  southern  States  and  may  be  a  part  of  the  program  to  di,S' 
franchise  the  negro  vote. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  promulgation  of  these  con- 
stitutions came  about.  Of  the  seven  Slates  that  have  ccmstitu- 
tions  that  were  promulgated,  Vermont  is  tlie  only  one  that 
belongs  to  the  old  regime.  Its  constitution  was  made  in  the 
days  when  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  people  for  adoption  had 
not  become  a  part  of  American  political  thought  The  constitu- 
tioti  of  this  State  was  promulgated  by  the  convention,  July  9, 
U9Z-  The  authority  for  promulgating  it  was  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1777. 
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The  constitution  of  Delaware  was  promulgated  by  the  con- 
vention, June  4,  1897.  In  the  act  which  called  the  convention 
there  was  no  authority  for  prcxnulgating  the  instrument  This 
act  states  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  l^slature  the  constitution 
framed  by  the  convention  should  be  submitted  to  the  voters,  of 
the  State  for  their  adoption  or  rejection.*  The  convention 
decided  to  reject  the  opinion  of  the  l^slature. 

In  Kentucky  the  convention  was  odled  for  the  purpose  of 
"readopting,  amending,  or  changing  the  Gnistitution  of  this 
State.'*  The  act  required  the  revised  constitution  to  be  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  before  taking  effect' 
After  the  constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the  voters,  the  con- 
vention, which  had  adjourned  to  await  the  result  of  the  vote, 
met  and  made  many  amendments  to  the  instrument  and  published 
it  as  the  law  of  the  State,  September  28,  1891.  The  supreme 
court  has  held  that  these  amendments  are  valid  and  that  the 
l^slature  had  no  power  to  require  the  constitution  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  for  ratification.* 

The  constitution  of  Louisiana  was  promulgated  May  12,  1898. 
The  authority  for  promulgation  was  in  the  act  calling  the  con- 
vention. This  act  had  been  submitted  to  and  was  adopted  by 
the  people,  January  11,  1898.* 

In  Mississippi  the  legislature  passed  an  act  calling  a  conven- 
tion "to  revise  and  amend  the  present  constitution  of  the  State, 
or  to  enact  a  new  constitution."*  The  convention  did  not  submit 
the  new  constitution  to  the  people  for  ratification,  but  promul- 
gated it  as  the  fundamental  law,  November  i,  1890.  The 
supreme  court  has  held  that  this  convention  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State.® 

The  South  Carolina  constitution  was  promulgated  December 
4,  1895.  There  was  no  authority  for  promulgation  in  the  act 
which  called  the  convention,  but  as  the  old  constitution  did  not 
require  the  submission  of  a  revision  to  the  people  for  ratification, 
the  convention  decided  that  submission  was  not  necessary.^ 

In  May,  1900,  the  people  of  Virginia  voted  to  hold  a  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution.     An  extra  session  of  the 

*  1895,  ch.  183.  '92  Ky.,  589,  605.  '69  Miss^  898. 

•  1890,  p.  124.  *  1896,  ch.  52.  ^  1894,  ch.  542. 

•1890,  ch.  35. 
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legislature  was  held  in  January,  190 1,  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  delegates.  The  act  provided  that  in  case  the  convention  had 
completed  its  work  before  the  November  election  of  that  year^ 
the  new  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for  adop- 
tion at  that  time.  If  the  constitution  should  not  be  ready  tlien, 
the  next  legislature  should  provide  for  its  submission,*  The 
convention  had  not  completed  its  labors  by  November,  1901,  and 
the  following  legislature  did  not  provide  for  submission  to  the 
people.  The  convention  promulgated  the  constitution,  July  10, 
1902* 

There  is  considerable  danger  in  this  plan  of  promulgating 
constitutions.  It  places  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
constitution-makers.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  power  of 
a  constitutional  convention.  In  case  bad  features  arc  put  into 
a  new  constitution  that  is  to  be  promulgated,  the  only  recourse 
the  people  have  is  to  elect  a  legislature  and  have  this  legislature 
call  a  convention  to  revise  the  constitution  and  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  ratification.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  might  prove 
a  tedious  and  troublesome  process. 


Struggle  for  New  Constitution  in  Conhecticut. 

TTie  ingenuity  of  the  New  Eiiglander  has  become  proverbial. 
Of  the  people  of  this  section  of  the  country,  none  have  enjoyed 
a  greater  reputation  for  shrewdness  than  tlie  Connecticut  Yan- 
kees. This  reputation  has  beeii  preserved  in  tlie  tradition  of  their 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wooden  nutmegs.  However,  ingenious 
as  they  are  in  many  ways,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  frame 
a  constitution  suited  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 

Tlie  present  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818,  It  provided' 
that  each  town  should  have  two  representatives  in  tlie  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  According  to  the  distribution  of  the 
population  at  that  time,  this  apportionment  was  fairly  just. 
However,  with  the  shifting  of  population  to  cities  and  the  con- 
sequent decline  of  the  rural  towns,  representation  has  become 
vtry  unequal.  Since  1818,  two  feeble  efforts  have  been  made 
Id  correct  this  evil     An  atnendment  adopted  in  1874  provided 

*  1901,  ch.  aij. 
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that  a  new  town  of  5,000  should  have  two  representatives  in 
the  lower  house,  and  another  amendment  adopted  in  1876 
required  a  new  town  to  have  at  least  2,500  inhabitants  to  be 
entitled  to  one  representative.  These  amendments  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  correct  the  abuse  that  had  grown  up.  At  present 
the  thirteen  cities,  which  contain  over  half  the  population  of  the 
State,  have  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  representation  in  the 
lower  house.  In  the  house  of  representatives  there  are  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  members  and  the  thirteen  cities  with  over 
half  the  population  have  twenty-six  of  these.  The  town  of 
Union  witih  428  inhabitants  has  as  many  members  in  the  house 
as  New  Haven  with  a  population  of  108,000.^ 

It  is  plain  that  such  an  arrangement  gives  the  power  in  the 
legislature  to  the  delegates  from  the  rural  districts.  These  are 
jealous  of  their  power  and  desire  to  keep  it.  In  recent  times, 
when  the  injustice  of  the  apportionment  of  representatives  has 
become  fully  apparent,  there  have  been  vigorous  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  del^ates  from  the  cities.  Finally,  after  a  long 
agitation,  the  l^islature  submitted  to  the  electors  at  a  special 
election  in  October,  190 1,  the  proposition  to  hold  a  convention  to 
frame  a  new  constitution.  The  proposition  was  adopted.  Dele- 
gates to  the  convention  were  elected  in  November  and  the  con- 
vention met  in  January,  1902.  The  rural  element  in  power  in 
the  legislature  had  taken  pains  to  keep  their  power  in  the  con- 
vention by  providing  for  the  election  of  a  majority  of  the 
del^ates  from  the  towns.  As  this  party  was  unwilling  to  g^ve 
up  the  power  it  had  so  long  held  on  account  of  the  inequality 
of  representation,  it  was  impossible  to  remedy  the  greatest  defect 
in  the  old  constitution.  After  a  stormy  session  of  more  than 
four  months,  the  convention  adjourned.  May  15,  1902.  It  had 
prepared  a  new  constitution  which  did  not  correct  the  defect 
of  representation  in  the  old  instrument  and  it  was  accordingly 
rejected  by  the  people  at  an  election,  June  16,  1902.  The  fact 
that  the  people  of  Connecticut  continue  to  live  peaceably  under 
a  government  with  such  inequalities  in  the  representation  estab- 
lishes beyond  peradventure  the  justice  of  calling  that  State  the 
"land  of  steady  habits." 

'  R.  H.  Whitten,  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin,  Na  72,  p.  27. 
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Restrictions  on  the  Power  of  the  Legislatuk£- 

In  all  recent  constitutional  growth  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  legislature.  This  has  resulted  from 
the  great  abuse  by  the  legislature  of  its  power  to  pass  local  and 
special  legislation.  Numerous  are  the  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  individuals.  Nor  is  the  justice  of 
many  of  these  very  apparent*  It  is  generally  felt  that  there  is 
greater  chance  for  bribery  and  corruption,  when  the  legislature 
gives  so  much  of  its  time  to  the  passage  of  special  lawa  As 
illustrations  of  these  laws  it  may  be  stated  that  in  many  Stat^ 
corporations  are  still  chartered  by  the  legislature.  This  is  true 
of  so  advanced  a  State  as  New  York.  In  that  State  some  of 
the  greatest  assaults  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  have  come  to 
light  in  connection  with  corporations  specially  chartered  by  the 
legislature.  The  Ramapo  Water  Company  and  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Bridge  Bill  are  well  known  examples.  In  some 
States  it  is  common  to  pass  acts  to  admit  certain  individuals  to 
the  bar.  This  is  frequently  the  scheme  resorted  to  by  the  men 
who  have  pulls  to  get  their  friends  to  practice  law  in  States  where 
the  requirements  are  high*  A  number  of  States  still  pass  special 
acts  in  order  to  cliange  the  names  of  persons.  In  Virginia  many 
of  the  counties  have  separate  game  laws,  Texas  has  a  separate 
highway  law  for  most  of  its  counties.  The  law  prescribing 
what  constitutes  a  legal  fence  is  different  for  many  of  the  counties 
of  Virginia, 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  in  this  matter  of  special  legislation 
is  in  the  chartering  of  cities  and  villages.  In  many  States  it  is 
necessary  for  a  dty  or  village  wanting  a  new  diarter  to  apply 
to  the  legislature  for  it.  The  effect  is  an  opening  for  all  sorts 
of  corruption*  This  metliod  of  chartering  citi^  is  condemned 
hK  all  municipal  reformers*  The  best  method  is  one  similar  to ' 
that  in  force  in  Illinois.  There  all  cities  and  villages  arc  incor- 
porated under  one  law  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  apply 
to  t!ic  legislature  for  charters.  A  similar  law  is  in  force  in 
England,  where  all  cities  are  organised  under  it.  The  success 
of  British  municipal  government  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
world.  A  system  of  this  kind  will  tend  to  prevott  the  passage 
of  rippo-  bills  for  the  purpose  of  legislating  the  dty  officers  out 
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of  rMcx:  in  case  tbcr  have  act  obeved  ciie  'fictates  of  tfie  Stite 
boss  or  for  other  pordj  political  reasons,  as  was  done  in  Tnifl^Li, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  aesions  «3C  1902. 

The  result  of  diis  power  to  pass  special  laws  is  that  the  time 
of  the  legislatnrc  is  in  great  measure  given  to  this  lend  or  work. 
Laws  of  general  interest  to  rfie  whole  State  are  not  grven  the 
consideration  that  is  dtxe  them  becanse  so  many  Local  and  special 
interests  are  clamoring  for  the  attention  ot  the  law-making  bodr. 
The  spirit  of  localism  in  the  American  States  is  so  scrong  dzat 
by  hyg-rolling  with  each  other  the  members  representing^  the 
various  local  and  special  interests  have  little  dimcclty  in  secnrtng 
the  enactment  of  their  pet  measures.  That  die  work  of  die  legis- 
lature is  very  largely  that  of  special  and  local  law-makrog-  is 
apparent  from  the  following  table  of  acts  passed  in  190 1  in  the 
States  where  this  evil  is  greatest.  In  this  table  general  laws  are 
those  that  apply  to  the  whole  State. 


T  iin  puf  if  f^*****^! 

Alabama  1132  94 

North  Carolina 1265  155 

Connecticut   730  153 

Massachusetts  652  185 

N'ew  York 737  249 

Rho/le  Island  253  54 

Virsfinia  Ci^X)) 1485  152 

Mar>Iand  ( 1500)   758  114 

In  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  old  constitution  in  Kentucky,  three 
large  volumes  were  filled  with  special  laws.  Since  the  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted  only  a  thin  volume  of  laws  has  appeared 
each  year.  New  constitutions  have  in  large  measure  taken  away 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass  special  laws.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  constitutions  of  the  newer  States. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  time  of  the  legislature  should  be 

n  up  in  this  way.     In  Illinois  this  e\Hl  was  very  great  under 

>ld  constitution.     When  the  new  constitution  was  framed  in 

S  the  legislature  was  forbidden  to  pass  special  acts  save  in  a 

'nues.     As  a  result,  the  statutes  of  Illinois  are  verj'  generally 

I  apply  to  the  whole  State.     In  1901,  there  were  passed  in 

ntc  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  laws,  of  which  more 

i  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  of  general  application. 
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The  new  conslitution-makers  have  not  always  been  content 
with  taking  away  the  power  to  pass  special  laws;  they  have  in 
many  cases  tried  to  further  curb  the  power  of  the  legislature  by 
putting  a  Umit  to  the  number  of  days  of  the  session.  A  move- 
ment is  also  on  foot  to  have  sessions  less  often*  This  movement 
found  expression  in  the  new  constitution  of  Alabama,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  regular  sessions  of  the  legislature  shall  be  held 
on<^  in  four  years.  This  seems  like  a  rather  doubtful  experi* 
ment.  While  it  is  perhaps  desirable  tliat  the  sessions  be  not  held 
too  often,  yet  grave  evils  may  be  caused  by  meeting  only  at  long 
intervals.  There  are  some  subjects  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
legislate  oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  Some  reforms  must 
be  fought  through  many  sessions  of  the  legislature  and  when 
this  body  meets  only  at  long  intervals  the  rnuch  needed  reform 
may  be  greatly  delayed.  This  was  w^eU  illustrated  in  Alabama 
during  the  recent  session.  There  is  in  that  Slate  a  great  need 
of  some  legislation  on  the  subject  of  child  labor,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  in  the  cotton  mills  has  recently  awakened 
public  sentiment  on  the  question.  The  persons  who  are  profiting 
by  tile  exploitation  of  this  labor  made  a  determined  effort  to 
prevent  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  knowing  full  well  that,  if 
they  could  prevent  it  at  that  session,  they  would  be  secure  for 
four  more  years.  The  subject  of  child  labor  is  not  one  on  which 
public  sentiment  can  be  aroused  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  special 
session  of  tlie  legislature  will  be  called  to  enact  a  law  forbidding 
it  In  this  way  the  infrequent  sessions  of  the  legislature  may 
tend  to  defeat  real  progress. 


Veto  Power  of  the  Governoe. 

Like  the  federal  government,  the  governments  of  the  AmericaflH 
StsHes  arc  suffering  from  a  lack  of  the  concentration  of  responsi*'/ 
bility.  It  is  difficult  to  find  anybody  who  is  responsible  for  any 
legislation.  Tliis  diffusion  of  responsibility,  combined  with  the 
ideas  of  the  members  that  they  must  represent  first  of  all  the 
particular  locality  from  which  they  are  returned,  has  led  to 
special  and  local  legislation  and  laws  that  arc  detrimental  to 
the  public  interest,  lliis  tendency  was  foreseen  by  the  framers 
of  the  constitutions,  and  tbcy  endeavored  to  guard  against  it  by 
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giving  the  governor  the  veto  power.  There  are  but  three  States 
in  which  this  power  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  the  governor. 
These  are  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and  Rliode  Island.  Formerly 
the  governor  did  not  have  the  veto  power  in  Ddawarc,  but  bj- 
the  new^  constitution  which  w^ent  into  operation  in  1897  he  ts 
given  the  usual  power  to  veto  all  bills.  Of  course,  the  influence 
of  the  governor  in  legislation  is  enormously  increasetl  by  this 
power.  It  is  rare  that  a  bill  may  be  passed  over  his  veto.  Con- 
sequently his  power  to  kill  unwise  bills  and  impress  uix>ii  his 
constituents  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  strength  of  his 
individuality  is  provided  by  the  exercise  of  this  negative  of  legis- 
lation. It  has  been  said  that  Grover  Cleveland's  rise  to  fame 
and  the  presidency  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  fearless  use  of 
the  veto  power.  It  is  true  that  he  made  a  great  record  111  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  veto  governor.  If  his  fame  was  origfi- 
nally  due  to  the  use  he  made  of  this  power,  it  is  clear  tliat,  Iiad  he 
been  the  executive  of  a  State  where  this  power  is  denied  the 
govenior  and  where  that  officer  is  a  sort  of  nonentity  as  far  as 
law-making  is  concerned,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  been  prominent  in  our  national  life.  Governor  Odell  of 
New  York  first  impressed  his  good  judgment  and  strong  indi* 
viduality  upon  the  people  of  that  State  by  the  use  of  the  veto 
power. 

Now"  if  there  be  added  to  the  general  veto  power  of  the 
governor  the  power  to  veto  separate  items  in  any  bill  which 
appropriates  money,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  additional  power 
makes  the  governor  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  State  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to  place  all  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  government  in  one  WU 
and,  after  having  passed  it  through  the  two  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature, send  it  to  the  governor,  who  must  under  the  ordinary 
State  constitution  either  sign  or  veto  the  whole  bill.  In  this  way 
the  governor  w^as  prevented  from  cutting  out  any  steals  which 
would  frequently  creep  into  the  bill  In  many  States  the  general 
appropriation  bill  is  loaded  with  items  that  will  not  bear  the 
closest  scrutiny.  It  is  usually  a  bill  of  some  thirty  or  more  pages 
and  carries  several  millions  of  dollars.  Being  of  such  a  nature, 
it  is  not  difficult  for  designing  politicians  to  conceal  in  it  certain 
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appropriations  that  never  ought  to  be  made.  Acconlingly  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  the  governor  should  be  given 
the  power  to  go  through  the  bill  and  prune  out  the  items  that 
have  been  improperly  inserted  there.  Of  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  igoi.  Governor 
Odell  vetoed  more  tlian  one  hundred  items  and  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  bill  by  more  than  $1,000,000.  His  action  was 
generally  praised  by  the  press  of  the  State.  This  shows  that 
there  was  a  popular  feehng  tliat  tlie  public  money  was  being 
improperly  spent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  provision  in  the  federal 
constitution  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  nation.  The  way 
the  general  appropriation  bill  is  loaded  with  improper  items  has 
long  been  known  to  be  a  national  disgrace*  The  President  must 
either  sign  or  veto  the  whole  bill,  and  as  it  is  usually  not  pre- 
sented to  him  until  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  of  Congress 
or  after  the  adjournment,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to 
stop  the  wheels  of  administration  by  vetoing  tlie  bill  Practically 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  and  must  sign  it.  This  evil  was 
recognized  by  the  men  wlio  made  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  In  that  constitution  the  president  was  cm- 
powered  to  veto  any  tiem  or  items  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

This  pouter  to  veto  separate  items  is  given  to  the  governor  in  the 
constitutions  of  twetity-six  States,'  It  has  recently  been  inserted 
in  the  new^  constitutions  of  Alabama  and  Virginia.  In  the  con-^^ 
stitution  of  Washington  it  is  provided  that  the  governor  may  ^'^Jf^ 
veto  separate  sections  or  items  of  any  bill.  The  effect  of  these 
'provisions  is  to  increase  greatly  the  responsibility  of  the  governor 
m  all  legislation*  This  fact  will  tend  to  attract  to  the  office 
able  and  conscientiotts  men  who  will  furnish  a  counterpoise  to 
llie  vagaries  of  the  legislature. 

The  most  advanced  stage  of  this  power  to  veto  separate  items 
has  been  reached  in  Pennsylvania,  In  the  constitution  of  1873, 
this  provision  was  inserted: 

^  Alibama,    Arkanifts,    Culifomia,    Oktondo.    Pdawire,    Georgia*    Idah<\ 
Ulinotft,    Kentuckir*    Louisiaiu,    Miimesou.   Miissisippi,    Mitsoori.    Montwia, 
'  Kebrasksh  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Fentiiylvainia,  South  Cafojinat  SooHl 
!  Dtkota*  Texis,  Utalw  Vtfvinit»  WiahttiKtCN^  West  Virgiiii^  Wyomijif . 
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"The  governor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  of  any  item  or 
items  of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of  money,  embradng 
distinct  items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  approved  shall  be 
the  law,  and  the  item  or  items  of  appropriation  disapproved 
shall  be  void,  unless  repassed  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  for  the  passage  of  other  bills  over  the  executive 
veto." 

At  different  times  the  governors  have  construed  this  section 
as  giving  them  the  right  to  veto  not  only  items  but  also  parts  of 
items,  that  is,  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  any  certain  purpose.  In  1899  Governor  Stone  vetoed  in 
this  way  $1,000,000  of  an  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  granting 
$11,000,000  for  the  public  schools.  The  governor's  construc- 
tion of  this  clause  of  the  constitution  was  sustained  by  the 
supreme  court  in  a  decision  on  April  22,  1901.*  This  is  an 
interesting  decision,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be  sustained  in 
the  other  States  having  similar  clauses  in  their  constitutions  will 
be  watched  with  much  interest.  If  it  should  become  a  part  of 
the  established  constitutional   law*  of  the  American  States,   it 

I  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  the  sole  authority  to 
determine  how  much  money  should  be  spent  and  for  what  pur- 
poses. As  the  general  appropriation  bill  seldom  reaches  him 
until  after  the  legislature  adjounis,  there  is  no  possibility  of 

J  passing  it  over  his  veto.  His  power  is  therefore  practically  abso- 
lute* In  1 90 1  Governor  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  vetoed  forty- 
seven  items  and  partly  vetoed  or  cut  down  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  otlier  items.^  A  governor  of  Pennsylvania  who  is 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  will  have  little  trouble  in 
making  his  influence  felt  in  the  expenditures  of  that  State, 
Like  their  statute  law%  the  constitutions  of  the  ^Ajuerican  States 

I  are  developing  along  broad  and  healthy  lines.     Great  improve- 
raents  are  manifest  in  all  the  newer  instruments  and  there  is  noi 
reason  to  fear  that  our  constitution-makers  of  the  future  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  and  handle  successfully  any  difficult  probl^n 
that  may  confront  them.  I 

John  B.  Phillips. 

University  of  Colorado. 
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RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION. 


ONE  has  but  to  open  a  recent  volume  of  the  enactnients  of 
any  one  of  our  State  legislatures  to  realize  how  far 
removed  is  the  policy  which  they  represent  from  the  laisses-faire 
principles  of  classic  political  economy.  The  constant  extension 
of  governmental  action  and  regulation  is  partly  due  to  growth 
in  the  conception  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  State,  partly 
to  the  increasing  complexity  and  difficulty  of  economic  relations 
between  individuals  and  classes.  It  was  a  recognition  of  the 
great  importance  of  economic  legislation  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Industrial  Coirmiissionp  which  closed 
its  investigations  early  in  1902,  The  value  of  the  Commission's 
work  lay  more  in  tlie  information  which  it  presented  than  in  its 
direct  recommendations.  Nevertheless  the  Commission  did 
make  many  wise  suggestions  for  legislation,  both  in  the  way  of 
urging  the  more  backward  States  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
more  advanced,  and  in  proposing  untried  measures.  Even 
during  the  short  time  since  the  Commission  expired  a  consider- 
able amount  of  legislation  along  the  lines  recommended  has  been 
enacted.  It  is  doubtful  if  these  new  laws  can  be  attributed  in 
verj"  large  measure  to  the  Commission's  influence.  Our  States 
have  always  beat  wont  to  copy  one  another's  laws,  and  strong 
local  interests  are  constantly  pressing  every  legislature  to  take 
the  progressive  step  which  has  been  initiated  elsewhere.  The 
f  Commission's  suggestions  for  wholly  new  enactments  were  largely 
such  as  were  already  in  the  air.  Nevertheless  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  formal  recommendations  of  a  Federal  Cora- 
mission  such  as  this^  as  well  as  the  information  which  it  publishedi 
must  have  contributed  somewhat  to  aid  the  influences  already  at 
I  work.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  in  summarizing  recent 
legislative  tendencies,  to  observe  in  what  degree  they  conform, 
[cither  to  the  direct  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Commis^ 
\mon^  or  to  the  conclusions  which  readily  followed  from  its 
[investigations  and  discussions.  ^Fliis  article  has  to  do  primarily 
with  the  Icgiilation  of  1902  and  1903  but  has  some  referaioe 
to  that  of  earlier  years, 
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State  Legislation  Regarding  General  Corporation 
Questions. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  recent  econcnnic  l^slation  has  to 
do  with  corporations.  The  two  conspicuous  features  in  this 
l^slation  are  the  tendency  to  grant  greater  liberty  to  corpora- 
tions, and  the  tendency  to  place  added  restrictions  upon  them 
in  the  interest  of  investors,  of  consumers  and  patrons.  These 
tendencies  are  not  necessarily  opposed.  The  Industrial  Ccxn- 
mission,  in  harmony  with  economists  and  publicists  generally, 
recognized  that,  in  order  to  conduct  business  on  the  large  scale 
which  high  efficiency  demands  and  which  modem  technical 
methods  permit,  an  increasing  proportion  of  industry  and  com- 
merce must  fall  under  the  corporate  form  of  organization.  The 
early  theory  was  that  corporations  must  be  specially  chartered 
by  the  State,  that  they  must  be  closely  limited  in  the  scope  of 
their  business,  in  the  amount  of  their  capital,  and  in  their  powers 
generally.  This  notion  has  given  place  to  that  which  would 
freely  permit  incorporaticHi  for  any  lawful  purpose,  under  general 
laws,  and  which  would  confer  broad  powers.  States  which  have 
taken  the  lead  in  granting  liberal  corporate  privileges  have  legi- 
timately led  many  perfectly  honest  corporations  to  organize 
imder  their  laws.  But  it  is  entirely  possible  to  combine  with  such 
liberal  measures  strict  provisions  as  to  the  methods  of  organizing 
and  conducting  business.  The  ideal  is  regulated  liberty,  not 
repression  nor  license. 

The  general  corporation  law  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1903,* 
which  must  rank  as  the  most  important  measure  enacted  in  that 
State  for  many  a  year,  illustrates  both  of  the  tendencies  men- 
tioned. It  is  based  on  the  report  of  a  special  commission 
composed  of  Hosea  M.  Knowlton,  Charles  G.  Washburn,  and 
Frederic  J.  Stimson.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  the  old-fashioned 
limitations  of  the  corporation  laws  of  that  Conmionwealth  were 
hampering  her  economic  development,  and  were  throwing  many 
local  enterprises  into  tlie  hands  of  corporations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  other  States.  The  new  law  authorizes  free  incor- 
poration except  for  public  service  enterprises;  it  removes 
virtually  all  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  o^ital  stock  and  the 
^  Acts  of  Mass.,  190a,  ch.  457. 
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method  and  time  of  pajring  stock  subscriptions;  it  permits  the 
issue  of  preferred  shares;  it  leaves  many  matters  regarding  the 
rights  and  liabiHties  of  stockholders  to  be  regulated  by  articles 
of  incorporatioti  and  by-laws;  and  in  other  ways  it  increases  the 
freedom  of  corporations. 

Such  liberal  provisions  are  novel  in  Massachusetts,  but  not 
so  in  many  other  States.  The  new  step  which  this  State  has 
taken  regards  the  method  of  protecting  investors  and  stockholders 
against  fraud  by  promoters,  directors  or  officers  of  a  corporation. 
Publicity,  which  was  so  strongly  emphasized  by  the  Industrial 
Commission,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Massachusetts  policy.  Indeed 
the  State  Commission  which  drafted  the  law  expressly  disclaimed 
and  opposed  the  idea  that  corporations  "should  \yt  guaranteed** 
by  the  State  "to  the  public  in  all  particulars  of  responsibility 
and  management.  .  .  •  In  the  case  of  ordinary  business  cor- 
porations the  State*s  duty  ends  in  providing  clearly  that  creditors 
and  stockholders  shall  at  all  times  be  precisely  informed  of  all 
the  facts  attending  both  the  organization  and  the  management 
of  such  corporations/'  The  degree  of  publicity  required  with 
regard  to  the  basis  of  capitalization  is  greater  than  is  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  any  other  State.  Tlie  corporation  must  report 
to  the  commissioner  of  corporations  the  amount  of  stock  psSd 
for  in  cash,  and  whether  at  once  or  by  installments,  and  the 
amount  issued  for  each  item  of  property'  or  services,  with  a 
precise  and  detailed  description  thereof  in  such  form  as  the 
commissioner  may  require*  The  directors  who  sign  financial 
fitatements  are  jointly  and  severalty  liable  to  any  stockholder  for 
actual  damages  caused  by  any  false  statement  whicli  they  know 
to  be  false,  whether  relating  to  capitalization  or  to  other  cor- 
poration matters. 

A  conspicuous  point  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is  the  absence 
;of  any  requirement  tliai  property  or  services  for  which  stock  is 
lintied  shall  actually,  or  at  least  in  the  honest  judgment  of  the 
directors,  be  worth  the  par  value  of  stock  given  for  them.  This 
is  almost  universally  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  other  States.  The 
Massachusetts  commission  argued  that  it  is  unwise  and  unjust 
to  limit  capitalization  to  tangible  assets;  that  goodwill,  trade 
niark&,  etc.,  may  be  a  pro]>er  basis  for  the  issue  of  securities;  that 
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attempts  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  r^^ate  capitalization,  only 
give  a  false  sense  of  security.  It  expressly  accepted  the  theory 
that  a  share  of  capital  stock,  ''although  nominally  $ioo  in  value," 
should  be  permitted  to  represent  "only  a  certain  share  or  pro- 
portion, which  may  be  more  or  less  than  par,  of  whatever  net 
assets  the  corporation  may  prove  to  have."  If  a  full  and  honest 
description  of  such  assets  is  made,  ''a  stockholder  cannot  com* 
plain  of  his  failure  to  inform  himself  by  personal  examination 
or  investigation  of  the  value  of  the  property." 

Here,  then,  we  shall  have  a  test  of  the  dSicacy  of  publicity  in 
checking  those  abuses  which  have  so  frequently  attended  the 
promotion  of  recent  great  industrial  corporations  and  the  flotation 
of  their  securities.  The  experiment  will  be  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  because  of  the  uprightness  and  efficiency 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  government,  and  we  shall  doubtless 
see  better  results  than  have  been  secured  in  such  States  as  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  where  the  law  ccmtains  penal  provisions 
requiring  capitalization  to  equal  only  the  amount  of  cash,  or  of 
property  at  its  true  value,  which  is  paid  in,  but  where  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  provisions  is  lax.  One  may  question,  however, 
whether  the  capitalization  theory  of  the  Massachusetts  commission 
is  sound,  especially  as  concerns  corporations  which  seek  a  general 
market  for  their  securities.  Thousands  of  people  who  find  in 
corporate  securities  the  only  practicable  form  of  investment  are 
in  no  position  to  examine  the  properties  of  a  corporation  or  to 
judge  of  their  value.  The  description  required  by  law  may  be 
most  precise  yet  throw  not  the  least  light  upon  the  real  earning 
capacity  of  the  business.  Most  investors  must  walk  in  large 
measure  by  faith.  If  the  State  owes  to  depositors  in  banks  or 
to  policy  holders  in  insurance  companies,  not  merely  publicity 
regarding  the  affairs  of  such  concerns  but  also  strict  regulation 
and  supervision,  enforced  by  penalties,  may  it  not  be  desirable, 
in  the  general  public  interest,  to  grant  somewhat  similar  protec- 
tion to  investors  in  ordinary  corporations? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Delaware  legislature  is  appar- 
ently contemplating  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  regarding 
capitalization  which  was  indorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission.    A  constitutional  amendment  has  been  referred  to  the 
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approval  of  the  legislative  session  of  1905,  which  would  wipe 
out  the  requiremeiat  that  ^'neither  labor  nor  property  shall  be 
received  in  payment  of  stock  at  a  greater  price  than  the  actual 
value  at  the  time.* 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  a  certain  degree  of 
publicity  regarding  tlie  current  financial  condition  of  corporations, 
but  scarcely  as  much  as  the  views  expressed  by  the  State  com- 
mission  would  lead  one  to  expect,  or  as  much  as  was  apparently 
intended  by  the  Industrial  Commission  in  its  formal  recommen- 
dations* Each  corporation  must  annually  submit  to  the  State  a 
balance  sheet,  in  a  fairly  detailed  form  prescribed  in  the  law; 
and  this  must  be  verified  by  an  auditor  appointed  by  three  stock- 
holders who  are  not  directors.  This  report  is  a  public  record* 
Now  a  balance  sheet  gives  by  no  means  as  mudi  financial  infor- 
mation as  stockholders,  at  least  privately,  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  demand.  Income  and  profit-and-Ioss  accounts  are  indispen- 
sable* Yet,  besides  lists  of  stockholders,  the  Massachusetts 
statute  requires  no  other  information  except  the  balance  sheet 
to  be  furnished  to  stockholders. 

Brief  reference  only  may  be  made  to  tlie  recent  measure  in 
other  States  for  liberalizing  corporation  law*  The  new  consti- 
tutions of  Alabama  and  Virginia  prohibit  special  acts  regarding 
corporations,  a  provision  which,  by  substituting  general  laws, 
invariably  means  a  freer  scope  for  incorporation.  The  general 
corporation  law  of  Connecticut  passed  in  190 1  and  that  of  Vir- 
ginia passed  in  1903'  are  distinctly  more  liberal  in  granting 
legitimate  powers  to  corporations  than  the  statutes  which  they 
supersetlcd.  Of  a  simitar  wise  character  must  be  deemed  the 
Ohio  constitutional  amendment  of  1903  and  the  Kentucky  statute 
of  1902,*  which  do  away  with  the  old  provision  for  double  liabiUty 
of  stockholders.  The  only  States  in  which  stockholders  of  gen- 
^tral  corporations  arc  now  liable,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
beyond  the  amount  of  their  unpaid  subscriptions,  are  Kansas^ 
California  and  Minnesota.^ 

*  Lmw3  ol  DeUwart,  iga^  ch,  254. 

*Pub.  Laws  of  Conn,  igot,  di.  157:  amended  igoj;,  di,  194;  Acti  of  Vi. 
1901,  cli.  aTQ. 

*  Sec  Liwfl  of  Ohio,  i^foa,  p.  Q6t ;  Acts  ol  Kj*  igoa,  du  to. 
*Iiid  Conn^  vol.  U,  pfi.  j&y|-S. 
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On  the  other  hand,  several  States  besides  Massachusetts  have, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  extended  the  restrictive  pro- 
visions of  their  general  corporation  laws  and  increased  their 
demands  for  publicity,  especially  regarding  the  basis  of  aq>italiza- 
tion.  Thus  the  Connecticut  general  corporation  law  of  1901 
requires  that  stockholders  be  furnished  annually  a  "full  and 
detailed  report  of  the  financial  condition"  of  the  company. 
However,  the  further  requirement  in  this  law,  that  corporations 
must  report  to  the  State  the  character  of  property  taken  in 
exchange  for  stock,  was  omitted  in  the  revision  of  1903.^  Con- 
necticut apparently  prefers  to  follow  the  example  of  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  other  States  in  relying  upon  the  liability  of  direc- 
tors and  officers  as  a  protection  against  fraudulent  issue  of 
securities.  But  this  State  is  not  so  lenient  with  mining  and  oil 
corporations,  which  so  frequently  defraud  investors.  Before 
they  can  even  sell  shares  in  the  State,  such  corporations,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign,  must  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State  detailed 
statements  regarding  their  properties  and  financial  condition.* 
It  is  hard  to  see  sufficient  grounds  for  such  discrimination 
between  classes  of  corporations  which  differ  only  in  degree  as 
regards  the  frequency  and  seriousness  of  frauds  upon  investors. 

Virginia,  in  her  corporation  law  of  1903,  in  accordance  with 
her  new  Constitution,  and  Michigan,  in  amendments  to  the  law 
regarding  manufacturing  corporations,^  have  enacted  substan- 
tially the  Massachusetts  requirement  of  detailed  reports  to  the 
State  regarding  the  basis  of  stock  issue.  But  these  States  retain 
the  principle  that  capitalization  shall  be  based  on  actual  value; 
the  judgment  of  the  directors  as  to  valuation  of  property  taken 
in  exchange  for  stock  is  declared  to  be  conclusive,  but  only  in  the 
absence  of  fraud.  The  Virginia  Constitution  and  laws  also 
establish  a  Corporation  Commission  of  three  members,  which  is 
to  enforce  the  laws  regarding  corporations  of  all  classes,  super- 
seding the  Railroad  Commission.  Another  provision  of  some 
interest  because  of  its  strong  and  definite  expression  has  been 
enacted  in  Washington.*     It  imposes  a  severe  fine,  imprisonment, 

*Laws  of  1903,  ch.  194. 

*  Laws  of  1903,  ch.  196. 

•  Acts  of  Mich.  1903,  ch.  130,  133,  232. 
*Laws  of  Wash.  1903,  ch.  93. 
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or  both,  upon  any  corporation  officer  who  assents  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  wilfully  untrue  or  exaggerated  report,  prospectus  or 
statement  calculated  to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  the  company's 
securities. 

All  these  new  regulations  of  the  administration  of  general 
corporations,  as  well  as  some  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
are  interesting;  but  the  experience  of  the  past  indicates  that  they 
will  probably  prove  futile  in  the  main,  so  far  as  tlte  larger  cor- 
porations are  concerned.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  harmonious 
action  among  all  the  States  with  reference  to  corporation  legisla- 
tion. Promoters  who  wish  to  be  free  from  the  strict  hand  of 
the  law  will  continue  to  incorporate  in  New  Jersey.  Delaware^ 
West  Virgfinia,  Maine  or  South  Dakota,  where  the  statutes  are 
less  rigid.  The  hope  has  sometimes  been  expressed  that  the 
presence  in  some  States  of  adequately  liberal  legislation,  with 
proper  safeguards  for  investors,  would  serve  as  an  agency  for 
separating  corporate  sheep  from  corporate  goats,  because  die 
people  would  prefer  to  invest  in  those  concerns  whicli  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  more  restrictive  laws.  But  there  will  always  be 
so  many  great  and  honestly  managed  corporations  organized  in 
die  States  of  laxer  policy,  that  the  dishonest  corporation  can  claim 
their  acquaintance  as  an  argument  in  its  own  behalf. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
recent  annual  message,  strenuously  denied  that  the  corporation 
laws  of  that  State  are  lotise  or  inadequate  in  tlieir  protection  of 
investors.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  strict  enforcmieni  of  the 
New  Jersey  laws  would  subject  many  corporation  promoters  and 
oflficcrs  to  financial  or  penal  liability.  A  significant  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  State's  lawmakers^  however,  is  found  in  the  enact- 
ment, during  1903,  of  a  law  declaring  that  the  liabilities  of 
promoters  or  officers  for  profits  made  by  them  out  of  their  deal- 
ings with  a  coqxiration  shall  tje  limited  to  four  years  after  the 
event.'  This  measure  will  prevent  recoverj*  against  the  promcN 
tcrs  of  many  overcapitalized  corporations  which  were  organixed 
during  the  combination  '*bcH>fn"  of  1899  and  1900,  and  seems 
altogether  unjustifiable.  The  losses  which  give  the  incentive  to 
bring  suits  of  this  character  are  likely*  in  many  instances,  to 

'  Liw9  of  N.  J.  1903,  ch.  rSa. 
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beoome  con^cuous  only  some  years  after  the  wiong  has  been 
perpetrated. 

Recent  State  l^slation  rq^ding  general  oorporatioii8»  dieie* 
fore,  in  no  way  diminishes  the  iocot  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  upon  the  lade  of  harmony  in  this  TtspttiL 
The  desirability  of  Federal  r^[ulation  of  great  corporations  in 
the  interest  of  stodcholders  and  investCMrs  is  as  conspicuous  as 
ever. 


II.    State  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

Nor  has  the  time  whidi  has  elapsed  since  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission made  its  report  lessened  the  force  of  its  strictures  regard- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  State  l^slation  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  monopolistic  corporations  and  combinations.  The  years  1899 
to  1903  have  witnessed  the  revision  of  anti-trust  laws  in  many 
States,  with  the  object  of  closing  the  loopholes  and  eliminating 
the  inconsistent  and  unconstitutional  features  which  had  been 
found  to  exist  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  conceive  meas- 
ures more  drastic  than  those  enacted,  for  example,  by  South 
Carolina  in  1902  and  by  Texas  in  1899  and  1903.*  These  not 
only  prohibit  combinations  in  any  form  (including  expressly  con- 
solidated corporations)  which  tend  to  restrain  trade  or  to  control 
prices,  but  they  prohibit  boycotts  of  dealers  or  other  producers  by 
associated  producers.  They  even  declare  it  unlawful  "with  the 
intent  or  purpose  of  driving  out  competition"  to  "sell  at  less 
than  the  cost  of  manufacture,  or  give  away"  products.  This 
last  was  one  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Industrial 
Commission  and  is  doubtless  wise,  if  it  can  be  enforced.  But 
State  laws  have  accomplished  virtually  nothing  as  against  any 
combination  of  national  importance,  and  they  never  can  accom- 
plish much.  Combinations  have  only  to  organize  in  States  where 
restrictions  are  absent  or  slight,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  provision  of  the  Constitution  they  can  sell  their  pro- 
ducts in  any  other  State. 

^Acts  of  S.  C.  1902,  ch.  574;   Laws  of  Texas,  1899,  ch.  146;   1903,  ch.  94. 
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IlL    Federal  Trust  and  Corporation  Legislation. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  State 
kgislation  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  new  Federal  law 
creating  the  Bureau  of  Corporations*  This  law  is  significant, 
because  it  recognizes  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  national  gov- 

^cmment  to  intervene  regarding  industrial  corporations  and  com* 
l>inations.  It  is  significant,  because  its  principles  are  publicity 
and  regulation,  rather  than  destruction.  To  be  sure,  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  is  still  on  the  statute  books.  Quite  likely  it  may 
remain  there  for  years  to  come,  despite  die  strong  influetices 
brought  to  bear,  especially  since  the  decision  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  to  secure  its  repeal  or  at  least  to  have  it  so 
amended  as  to  permit  combinations  in  "reasonable**  restraint  of 
trade.  The  Industrial  Commission  could  not  bring  itself  to 
recommend  giving  legal  sanction  to  the  existence  of  pools  and 
combinations,  whether  among  railroads  or  other  enterprises;  nor 

^has  cither  political  party,  or,  generally  speaking,  any  prominent 
^litical  leader,  had  the  hardihtxKl  to  do  so.     But,  except  as 
regards  railroads  and  combinations  of  workingmen,  there  have 

ibeen  few  attempts  to  enforce  the  Sherman  law  against  tlie  many 

reombtnations  which,  beyond  question,  do  restrain  interstate 
commerce.  To  compel  competition  is  not  easy.  There  is  e\*ery 
reason  to  believe  that,  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  the  most 
imjjortant  development  of  Federal  activity  in  regard  to  combina- 
tions will  be  through  the  regulative  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  rather 
than  through  the  anti-trust  law. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  powders  of  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
poratiotis,  as  pointed  out  editorially  in  this  Review  last  year,  are 
brief  and  general.  None  of  them  has  yet  been  passed  upon  by 
the  courts,  nor  has  the  bureau  yet  made  any  public  use  of  its 
compulsory  powers  of  investigation.  The  la,w'  simply  grants  the 
bureau  authority  to  make  *' investigation  into  the  organisation, 
ctindiict,  and  management  of  the  business  of  any  corporation" 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce;  and  to  gather  such  data  as  wiU 
enable  the  President  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
I^islation.      The    President   may   direct    how    much   of   sudi 

*  PuUlic  Aeti,  Jd  Setnon,  %T^  Congrcsi,  Ho.  97, 
tT 
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information  shall  be  made  public  The  bureau  is  given,  for  this 
purpose,  the  same  powers  of  investigation  as  are  possessed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — powers  by  no  means  small 
An  additional  paragraph  authorizes  the  bureau  to  gather  and 
publish  "useful  information  regarding  corporations/'  Without 
attempting  any  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  is  evident  that  the 
d^jee  of  publicity  secured  will  depend  largely  upon  the  policy 
of  the  President.  It  would  seem  quite  probable  for  him  to 
authorize  the  publication  of  much  fuller  information  even  than  is 
given  in  the  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  compulsory  returns  made  by  railroads  to  tiiat 
commission  OHitaining  far  more  elaborate  details  than  it  has 
published.  But  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  outcome  of  the 
new  law,  it  marks  a  great  forward  step.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
what  is  bound  some  day  to  become  a  tremendous  economic 
influence. 

The  creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  reccxnmendation  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  which 
strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  Federal  action  and  of  publicity  as 
a  means  of  preventing  abuses.  The  Ccmmiission  suggested  that 
a  bureau  be  established  in  the  Treasury  Department  and  that  a 
low  tax  be  imposed  upon  interstate  corporations  as  a  handle  to 
which  to  attach  the  requirement  of  reports  regarding  their  busi- 
ness. It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  anything  would  have  be«i 
gained  by  adopting  this  indirect  procedure.  The  present  law  is 
more  elastic  regarding  the  scope  and  methods  of  investigation, 
and  it  rests  upon  the  apparently  correct  assumption  that  Cdngress 
has  power  to  demand  information  purely  as  a  protection  to  the 
public. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  creation  of  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prove  an  event  of  very 
considerable  economic  significance,  aside  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  There  should  be  a  material 
increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  various  bureaus  combined  in  the 
new  department;  while  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  which  was 
provided  for  but  has  not  yet  been  organized,  may  develop  into  a 
highly  useful  institution. 
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IV,     Legislation  Regarding  Speciajl  Classes  of 
Corporations. 

The  tendency  toward  more  strict  governmental  regulation  is 
quite  as  conspicuous  in  respect  to  financial  and  public-service 
corporations  as  in  respect  to  general  business  corporations.  Cor- 
porations of  these  special  classes,  however,  have  been  so  long  the 
subject  of  extended  legislation  that  little  in  the  way  of  new 
principles  appears  in  recent  enactments.  The  legislation  consists 
rather  in  amendments  regarding  matters  of  detail,  or  in  the  adop- 
tion by  other  States  of  measures  enacted  earlier  by  the  more 
progressive  legislatures.  The  aggregate  number  of  separate  laws 
passed  by  the  States  in  a  single  year  regarding  banks^  building 
and  loan  associations  and  other  financial  institutions,  regarding 
insurance  companies  and  associations  of  various  types,  and 
regarding  transportation  corporations,  runs  into  the  hundreds. 

Tlie  most  interesting  recent  legislation  of  this  character  rdates 
to  '^municipal  public  utilities/'  The  growing  tendency  to  restrict 
the  duration  of  municipal   franchises, — a  practice  which  may 

\  easily  be  carried  too  far, — is  illustrated  in  several  new  measures 
fixing  the  limit  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.*  Still  more  con* 
spicuous  is  the  movement  to  establish  the  popular  referendum, 
either  obligatory  or  optional  by  petition,  on  all  grants  of 
franchises.  This  policy,  which  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  adopted  by  Colorado  in  1902,*  is  in 
keeping  with  the  marked  disposition  in  the  western  States  to 
introduce  the  initiative  and  optional  referendum  in  all  State  and 

^local  legislation. 

Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  finds  constantly  increa^ 
ing  favor.     Legislation  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  operate 

tlight  and  power  plants  is  now  almost  universal.     I^ws  permitting 

'them  to  own  and  operate  transportation  facilities  are  more 
recent;*  and  as  yet^  if  we  except  the  subways  in  Boston  and  New 

'  See  e.  g,,  Law*  of  South  Dakoti,  1903,  ch*  ^t  j   Arizona,  igoj,  eh.  Ei ; 
^South  Ctrotira,  tgoa.  ch.  56a 
*  See  Lftwt  of  Co!.  190s,  ch.  46. 

*Such  permission  ii  found,   for  tustatice^  in  Ike  Colormdo  cofislitutionil 

[iraendnieiit  of  190a,  Laws  of  CoL  1901,  di,  46;  id  a  Mtfttouri  Uw  of  190 j,  for 

of  teta  dimn  jotgooo  people,  Lawt  of  Mo,,  page  95 ;    m  the  rtceni  Sao 

Praneiico  diartetp  and  diewherc.    At  a  ttttnt  eteetion  in  Saa  Fratiebco  a 

[fliajoritjf  bttt  not  the  two^thlrda  required  by  law,  voted  b  favor  of  taking 

ov«r  oot  of  the  rmtlwajr  Uoef  wbo»e  charter  had  expired 
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York,  which  are  owned  by  the  cities  but  leased  for  long  periods, 
there  has  been  no  important  instance  of  actual  municipal  owner- 
ship of  such  facilities.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  particular,  restrictions  recently  placed  upon  public-service 
corporations,  or  of  municipal  ownership,  the  agitation  on  these 
subjects  has  at  least  served  to  frighten  corporati(»is  into  making 
important  concessions  as  regards  charges  and  ccmditions  of 
service. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  recent  occurrence  in  respect  to 
''municipalization''  was  in  Chicago,  where,  in  a  referendum  of 
an  advisory  character  merely,  a  great  majority  of  those  voting 
favored  public  ownership  of  the  railways  of  the  city.  An  act  of 
the  Illinois  l^slature  has  since  authorized  any  city  to  adopt  this 
policy  by  popular  vote;  it  may  then  build  or  acquire  railways 
(not,  of  course,  by  expropriation  during  the  term  of  a  franchise) 
and  may  directly  operate  or  lease  them.  A  wise  provision  is  that 
the  charges  under  public  operation  must  be  high  enough  to  pro- 
vide interest  and  sinking  ftmd  for  bonds  issued.^  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  Chicago  will  take  over  the  street  railways  whose 
franchises  are  soon  to  expire,  but  the  companies  now  offer  reduced 
fares  and  other  favorable  terms  for  renewal. 

Another  measure  of  some  importance  is  the  submission  of 
interurban  electric  railways  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky 
to  certain  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  steam  railroads.^ 

The  only  recent  Federal  act  of  significance  relating  to  steam 
railroads  (except  one  requiring  them  to  report  regarding  the 
causes  of  accidents)  is  the  Elkins  law  of  1903,^  which  is  designed 
to  make  more  effective  the  provisions  ag^nst  discrimination 
between  shippers.  It  imposes  penalties  upon  railroad  corpora- 
tions as  such,  and  not  merely  on  their  officers;  it  abolishes 
imprisonment  as  a  penalty,  on  the  ground  that  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  has  prevented  persons  from  making  complaints  and 
giving  evidence;  more  important  still,  it  makes  it  criminal  for 
a  shipper  to  solicit  or  accept  a  discrimination.  Finally  the  law 
provides  for  the  use  of  the  injunction  as  an  additional  remedy  to 

*  Laws  of  111.  1903,  p.  285. 

*Laws  of  Ind.  1903,  ch.  134;   Mich.  1903,  ch.  189;   Ky.  1902,  ch.  13. 

*  Public  Acts,  2d  Session,  STth  Congress,  No.  103. 
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prevent  discriminations*  These  amendments  should  serve  in 
some  measure  to  check  this  great  evil,  which  has  flourished  despite 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 


V.     Taxation, 

The  methods  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  are  gradually 
undergoing  a  change  for  the  better.  The  session  laws  of  the 
States  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  are  full  of  enactments 
of  considerable  importance  on  this  subject.  A  distinct  progress 
is  seen  toward  the  separation  of  State  and  local  taxation,  and 
toward  the  abandonment  of  the  unduly  narrow  policy  of  uni- 
formity in  methods  of  taxing  all  sources  of  wealth*  This  is  quite 
in  harmony  with  one  of  the  formal  recommendations  of  the 
Industrial  Commission-  Numerous  changes  in  State  constitu* 
tions  have  been  made  to  atithoriEe  this  development,  but  many 
'more  will  be  needed  if  it  is  to  become  general.  For  instance, 
the  new  Virginia  Conslitution  of  1902  empowers  the  General 
Assembly  to  classify  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  and  to 
assign  classes  to  State  and  local  governments  res|icctivcly** 
Kentucky  has  ajuended  her  constitution,  to  permit  cities  and 
towns  to  reach  personal  property  by  means  of  income,  franchise 
or  license  taxes,^  The  Wisconsin  legislature  has  gone  so  far 
as  lu  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  authoriaiing  a  graduated 
ineotne  tax**  It  will  be  remembere*!  that  the  huhistria]  Commis- 
sion sjJCcificaJIy  favored  this  tax.  Only  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  a  majority  of  all  electors — whether  voting  on  the 
amendment  or  not — shall  favor  a  constitutional  amendment,  did 
Ohio  in  1903  fail  to  adopt  a  provision  similar  to  tliat  of  Virginia** 
The  agitation  on  this  subject  in  New  \'urk  is  well  known. 

Another  tertdeiicy  is  to  tax  cunKirations,  particularly  trans- 
portation companies^  upon  the  value  of  their  property  as  going 
concerns,  instead  of  ui>on  gross  receipts  or  by  other  criteria. 
This  policy  is  not  opposed  to  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragrapli.  It,  too,  was  favored  by  the  Industrial  Commission. 
The  idea  is  that  such  cnrporaiions,  in  one  way  or  another,  have 

^Conntituricin  of  Virgink.  Section  165, 
'Acts  of  Kjf,  igott,  ch.  sa 
•  Act*  of  Wis,  igojt  p,  776. 
*Law»  of  Ohio^  1903,  |k  g6i. 
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succeeded  in  keeping  the  rates  of  special  taxation  such  that  they 
pay  proportionately  less  than  other  forms  of  property,  and  that 
the  use  of  different  bases  in  fixing  rates  makes  ccMnpa risen 
difficult.  An  overwhelming  popular  majority  favored  the  recent 
Michigan  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  "equal  taxa- 
tion." Michigan  in  1901,  Virginia  in  1902,  and  Wisconsin  in 
1903^  enacted  laws,  similar  to  those  already  existing  in  sev^eral 
States,  taxing  railroads  (and  in  Michigan  other  transportati«>n 
companies)  on  the  value  of  their  property  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  on  other  property  throughout  the  State*  In  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  the  State  tax  board  is  particularly  directed  to 
take  into  account  the  value  of  the  franchise,  and  this  is  the  chief 
resi>ect  in  which  these  laws  are  in  advance  oi  the  actual  practice 
in  some  of  the  other  commonwealths.*  The  lade  of  harmony  in 
ideas  on  this  subject,  however,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
Minnesota  legislature  has  proposed  a  constitutional  amendinent 
to  tax  railroads  4  per  cent,  on  their  gross  receipts — ^a  rather  heaw 
rate^ — instead  of  taxing  their  property. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  intangible  personal  propert>%  par- 
ticularly of  mortgages,  has  always  been  a  confused  one.  Fortu- 
nately a  growing  disposition  is  manifested  in  recent  laws  toward 
exemption  of  mere  titles  and  claims  to  property,  and  toward 
reliance  upon  reaching  their  holders  through  tangible  property. 
Missouri  has  repealed  her  constitutional  amendment  of  1900, 
which  required  mortgages  to  be  taxed  to  the  lender,  with  deduc- 
tion from  the  real  estate  assessment  of  the  borrower.*  Wiscon- 
sin, which  formerly  attempted  to  tax  borrower  and  lender,  has 
now  adopted  the  Massachusetts  practice  of  treating  a  mortgage 
as  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  permitting  the  parties  to  agree  as 
to  which  shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  mortgagee's  share.*  Several 
other  recent  measures  exempt  the  holders  of  corporate  or  public 
bonds  from  taxation,  Virginia  appears  disposed  to  abandon  the 
direct  personal  property  tax  altogether,  though  her  new  consti- 
tution is  not  wholly  clear  on  this  point,* 

*Laws  of  Mich.  1901,  ch,  173;   Va.  1902,  ch,  677;   Wis,,  1903,  ch,  315, 

'  Laws  of  Missouri,  igoi,  p.  261,  

*Acts  of  Wis.,  1903,  ch,  378. 
*  S€c  Section  169. 
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The  development  of  State  inheritance  taxes  since  1900  has 
been  remarkable.  Possibly  the  recommendation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  tliat  graduated  taxes  on  inlieritances  be  adopted  by 
the  States,  has  affected  this  legislation  in  some  measure.  More 
influential,  doubtless,  was  the  example  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  imposing  a  tax.  graded  both  as  to  degree  of  relationship  and 
as  to  amount  transferred,  during  the  Spanish  war  (since 
repealed).  The  heavier  new  taxes  are  mostly  found  in  the  States 
of  the  middle  and  far  West,  where  democratic  sentiment  is  so 
conspicuous. 

The  States  which  introduced  the  inheritance  tax  for  the  first 
time  since  1900  are  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Nebraska^ 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.* 
The  laws  in  all  these  States  except  North  Dakota  tax  direct 
inheritances  as  well  as  collateral  hut  invariably  at  lower  rates. 
In  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Washington^  the  rates  on 
collateral  inheritances  increase  with  the  amount  of  the  inheritance, 
the  mcLximum  being  0  per  cent.,  except  in  Washington,  wliere  it 
ift  12  per  cent.  The  flat  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  all  collateral 
inheritances,  in  Minnesota,  is  the  heaviest  flat  rate  in  the  United 
States*  Even  higher  are  the  rates  on  large  inheritances  in  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin,  which  have  recently  revised  their  laws.* 
These  States  copy  after  the  Federal  tax,  btit  with  less  exemption 
and  more  rapid  progression.  Heirs  in  eacli  State  are  divided 
into  five  classes,  with  base  rates  of  t,  2,  3,  4*  and  5  per  cent-, 
which  are  multiplied  by  one,  one  and  a  half,  two,  two  and  a  half^ 
or  three,  as  the  amount  of  the  legacy  (not  of  the  estate)  increases. 
In  North  Carolina  the  maximimi  rate  is  reached  at  $50,000,  and 
in  Wisconsin  at  $500,000,  as  compared  with  $1,000,000  under 
the  late  Federal  law. 


Labor  Legisx-ation. 

Labor  legislation  faJls  broadly  tmder  two  classes :  that  which 
has  to  do  with  the  general  relations  of  employers  and  employees^ 
including  such  subjects  as  labor  organizations,  strikes  «id  arbt- 

*Lawi  &i  Ark  1901.  ch,  i^i  Col.  igot,  ch,  94;  Miim.  igot,  ch.  7SS:  *9aa, 
ch,  3;  Nek  igoi,  ch.  54;  N.  D^  1903,  ch.  lyi ;  Or.  1903.  p.  49;  Ulili,  1901, 
di.  fii;  Wash,  igoi,  ch.  55;  Wyo.  igoj,  ch*  is. 

'Lawi  of  North  CmroltnK,  1901,  ch.  9:   Acts  of  Wis.  190(3,  ch.  44,  249. 
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tration;  and  that  which  seeks  to  protect  and  benefit  the  working 
classes  directly,  as  regards  health,  safety,  certainty  of  payment, 
and  the  like.  As  yet  very  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
United  States  by  l^islation  of  the  first  class,  and  it  seems  that 
the  clashing  of  interests  between  employers  and  workingmen  is 
becoming  year  by  year  more  conspicuous. 

The  most  radical  recommendation  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion relating  to  labor  matters  was  one  that  "whoever  inaugurates 
a  lockout  or  strike  without  first  petitioning  for  arbitration,  or 
assenting  to  it  when  offered,  should  be  subjected  to  an  appropriate 
penalty."  The  Commission,  however,  did  not  favor  making 
the  decisions  of  arbitrators  binding,  except  by  agreement  of  the 
parties.  Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal, it  may  be  said  that  no  State  has  yet  provided  for  even  this 
d^ree  of  compulsion  toward  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
Indeed  nothing  novel  in  legislation  regarding  arbitration  and  cc«i- 
ciliation  has  found  its  way  upon  American  statute  books  since 
the  Commission  made  its  report. 

Unusual,  too,  was  the  Commission's  recommendation  that,  for 
constitutional  and  other  reasons,  the  statutes  prohibiting-  dis- 
crimination against  union  labor  should  be  so  amended  as  equally 
to  prohibit  discrimination  against  non-unionists.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  such  a  measure  would  work  as  regards  the  numerous 
cases  where  employers,  either  of  their  own  desire  or  because  forced 
to  do  so  by  strong  labor  organizations,  agree  to  employ  only 
union  men.  So  far  from  following  the  Commission's  suggestion, 
several  States  have  adopted  laws  in  substantially  the  form  criti- 
cized.^ Several  other  States  have  aimed  at  the  practice  of 
"importing '  laborers  to  break  a  strike,  by  declaring  it  unlawful, 
in  order  to  induce  workmen  to  change  their  employment,  to  mis- 
represent conditions  and  particularly  to  deceive  with  regard  to 
the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lockout.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  laws 
of  either  of  these  types,  as  well  as  laws  against  blacklisting,  have 
never  been  efifectively  enforced,  and  probably  never  will  be. 
They  illustrate,  however,  the  strong  influence  of  labor  organiza- 
tions upon  legislation. 

*Sce  e.  g.,  Laws  of  1903;   Or.  p.  137;   Nev.  ch.  in;   Kan.  ch.  222.    Minne- 
ta  also  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  debar  any  person  from  employment 
^ttse  of  participation  in  a  strike;   Laws  of  Minn.  1903,  ch.  393. 
m%  ol  1903:  Cal.  ch.  229;   Mon.  ch.  80;   Or.  p.  193. 
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It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  Uiat  a  popularly  elected  body  will 
pass  laws  effectively  restricting  tlie  rights  claimed  by  the  working 
classes,  although  statutes  aimed  against  the  bo3TDtt  are  not 
uncommon.  Such  restriction  as  is  imposed  on  laborers  comes 
mainly  from  the  courts,  which  either  apply  broadly  statutes  not 
originally  intended  to  affect  the  acts  of  organised  lal>or.  or  revert 
to  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  The  courts  continue  to 
use  the  injunction  extensively,  and  they  have  of  late  shown  a 
growing  disposition  to  hold  labor  organizations  as  such  liable  in 
damages  for  acts  deemed  unlaw ful.  The  Industrial  Commission 
disapproved  the  use  of  injunctions  against  acts  already  subject  to 
punishment  as  crimes*  But  no  State  (except  Virginia,  where 
the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional)  has  yet  enacted  the  bills, 
which  have  been  vigorously  pushed  by  labor  unions^  limiting 
the  issue  of  injunctions  in  labor  cases,  or  providing  for  jury 
trial  of  violations  of  them.  In  fact,  the  only  recent  legislation 
of  any  impiirtance  relating  to  lalior  disputes  is  that  of  Califomia, 
which p  following  tire  English  statute,  previously  copied  only  in 
Maryland,  declares  that  an  agreement  in  a  trade  dispute  to  per- 
form any  act  whicli,  if  performed  by  an  individual,  would  be 
legal,  shall  not  be  deemed  conspiracy.' 

The  recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Commission  regmrding 
the  protection  of  working  people  were  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  trace  in  detail  their  relation  to  the  recait 
enactments  of  the  States,  which  have  been  many  and  progressive. 
Iti  gaieral,  the  direct  recommendations  of  the  Cominission  on 
tliis  subject  contained  nothing  novel,  liut  consisted  in  urging  all 
the  States  in  follow  I  he  example  of  certain  of  the  most  advanced. 

Perhai>s  the  most  interesting  legislation  of  the  past  two  or 
three  years  has  to  do  with  the  time  of  employment  of  men,  wome[i» 
iid  children.  The  effect  of  the  liberal  decision  of  the  Supreme 
*Co«rt  of  the  United  States*  in  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Utah  ciglit-hour  law  for  mines  and  smelters,^  was  shown 
riptty.  Missouri  and  Montana  in  1901,  Nevada  and  Arizona 
in  1903,  have  followed  Utah  in  establishing  the  compulsory  eight* 
hotir  limit  for  min^;   in  the  three  States  first  named  the  pro- 

*  Stmtutei  of  Cal  t90j»  eh.  ^35. 

'Hdden  vs.   Hardy,   tS  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  J9a. 
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vision  extends  to  smelters  also.*  In  Colorado  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  was  adopted  in  1902.^  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this  somewhat  tardy 
recognition  of  the  propriety  of  State  "interference  with  individual 
liberty"  in  the  case  of  adult  men,  where  peculiarly  injurious 
conditions  of  work  exist. 

Less  novel  is  the  legislation  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  on 
public  work,  whether  done  directly  or  through  contractors. 
Several  additional  statutes  of  this  character  have  been  enacted 
recently.®  So  far  as  employment  by  contractors  is  concerned, 
such  laws  have  recently  been  held  unconstitutional  in  Ohio  and 
New  York,  as  previously  in  certain  other  States.*  The  minimum 
rate  of  wages  law  was  also  overthrown  in  New  York.  The 
legislature  of  that  State  has  accordingly  submitted  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  authorizing  it  to  regulate  conditions  of  labor 
on  all  public  works  and  public  contracts.* 

Probably  no  other  year  has  witnessed  so  many  important 
enactments  relating  to  child  labor  as  1903.  Most  significant  is 
the  beginning  of  restrictive  legislation  in  the  South,  where  the 
abuse  of  child  labor  has  become  so  conspicuous  in  recent  years. 
Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Texas 
in  1903  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years 
of  age  in  factories,  though  in  the  three  States  first  named  the 
public  authorities  may  permit  such  children  to  work,  if  necessary 
for  their  support  or  that  of  invalid  parents.®  Night  work  of 
children  under  12  in  South  Carolina,  and  under  14  in  Virginia 
and  Texas,  is  also  forbidden.  New  child  labor  laws  with  14 
as  the  age  limit  appear  in  Oregon  and  Washington;   while  New 

'Laws  of  Mo.  1901,  p.  211;  1903,  p.  219;  Mon.  1901,  p.  62;  1903,  ch. 
53;    Nev.  1903,  ch.  10;    Ari.  1903,  ch.  8. 

'Laws  of  Col.  1901,  ch.  48. 

•Laws  of  1903:  Cal.  ch.  107,  sanctioned  by  constitutional  amendment  of 
1902;  Nev.  ch.  zi\  Wash.  ch.  44;  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  Mon. 
ch.  49. 

*  Cleveland  vs.  Construction  Co.,  65  N.  E.  Rep.  885;  People  vs.  Construc- 
tion Co.,  67  N.  E.  Rep.  129. 

•  Laws  of  N.  Y.  1903,  p.  1453. 

•Laws  of  1903:  Ark.  ch.  127;  N.  C.  ch.  473;  S.  C.  ch.  74;  Va.  ch.  156; 
Tex.  ch.  28. 
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Jersey  and  Wisconsin  have  raised  the  age  limit  from  12  to  14.' 
One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  Anthracite 
Strike  Commission  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  Pennsylvania, 
raising  the  age  of  employment  in  coal  mines  from  14  to  16  years, 
and  in  breakers  and  other  outside  work  from  12  to  14  years,* 
Several  compulsory  education  laws  have  also  been  adopted  in 
1903,  and  other  statutes  have  restricted  the  hours  of  young 
persons. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Colorado,  which  has  woman 
suffrage,  has  prohibited  the  emptoymcnt  of  women  for  more  than 
eight  hours  per  day  in  factories  and  stares  in  any  occujmtion 
which  requires  standing**  This  is  die  shortest  compulsory 
workaday  for  adult  women.  The  last  clause  will  doubtless  be  a 
source  of  much  complication. 

Less  important  is  the  recent  legislation  regarding  the  safety, 
sanitation,  and  inspection  of  factories  and  mines,  regarding  sweat- 
shops, and  regarding  the  time  and  method  of  paying  wages^  No 
novel  provisions  appear,  but  the  detailed  r^ilations  of  sudi 
States  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  rapidly  being  copied 
elsewhere.  The  regulation  of  private  employment  agencies  has 
recently  bcconte  a  common  subject  of  legislation,  and  free  pubUc 
employment  bureaus  arc  growing  continually  more  numerous. 

In  no  respect  is  the  labor  legislation  of  the  United  States  so 
.backward  as  in  regard  to  einiJloyer's  liability.  Even  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  failed  to  make  any  specific  recommendation  on 
t)iis  subject,  though  its  discussion  showed  a  strong  leaning  toward 
a  more  lil)eral  policy*  There  is  gradually  arising  a  public  rccog* 
nition  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  indttstrial  accidents 
are  inevitable,  and  that  the  industr>%  not  the  hapless  person 
injured,  ought  to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  accidents  of  this 
diaracten  Partiadarly  is  it  being  i)erceived  that  the  complexity 
of  modem  industry  takes  away  whatever  justice  may  formerly 
have  been  found  in  the  fellow-servant  doctrine,  and  that  a  work* 

*L*wa  of  1903:  Or.  p.  79;  Wuh.  clu  ij6;  N.  J,  ch.  joi;  Wii,  ch.  349. 
The  kit  State  adopted  ibt  fmirteoi-jfew  liinit  in  iSgg,  byt  permtttcd  eniplogr* 
ment  if  necetsafy  \m  tiippon. 

"Laws  of  Pe.  1903*  dt.  i66.  The  limit  of  iiTrlccn  yeirt  for  mines  is  ftbo 
Kcd  in  a  i^ropoaed  const  it  utionaJ  junctidmeit  in  Montana,  Liwi  of  l9Qi3t 

■  tawf  of  Col  190^  ch.  ijl 
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fiHdi  injured  by  wk  n^^^iOKC  of  anoAcr  ( 
the  same  rig^  to  compcnsatioo  bjr  the  cmtiluyci  as  a  tfnrd 
woald  hare    Vigoroos  agitation  for  such  fcgislatioM  is 
conducted  bjr  labor  organizatioasy  and  several  ii 
fnents  have  been  secured  since  190a 

The  most  advanced  American  statute  is  Oat  passed  by  Mary- 
land in  1902.^  As  regards  steam  and  street  raflw^rs,  imiies^ 
quarries,  and  public  works,  the  employer  is  made  fiaMe  for  acci- 
dents due  to  his  own  negligence  or  to  defective  works^  etc,  even 
though  there  be  contributory  negligence  of  tiie  person  injured, 
and  also  for  accidents  caused  by  felk>w-employee&  The  em^oyer 
may  relieve  himself  of  this  additional  liability  by  contiibuiing  to 
a  State  insurance  fund,  and  may  agree  with  his  employees  to 
deduct  half  of  the  contribution  from  their  wages.  Colorado  had 
previously  abolished  the  common-law  principle  of  fellow  servants 
as  rq;ards  all  classes  of  employment,  being  the  first  State  to  take 
this  step.'  The  New  York  law  of  1902  is  mudi  less  radical,  but 
it  is  important  as  being  the  first  departure  of  that  State  from 
the  har^  common-law  doctrines.  It  holds  all  employers  liable 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  persons  whom  they 
intrust  with  the  inspection  of  machinery  or  with  power  of  super- 
intendence; and  it  abolishes  the  unjust  principle  of  "acquies- 
cence" by  declaring  that  for  an  employee  to  continue  at  work  after 
the  discovery  of  danger  therein,  does  not  relieve  the  employer 
from  liability  for  injury.'  Recent  laws  in  Virginia,  Montana, 
and  Oregon  increase  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  for 
injuries  to  their  employees,  but  they  contain  nothing  which  is  not 
already  found  in  various  other  States.  Most  States  which  have 
mtxlified  the  law  of  employer's  liability  have  done  so  only  with 
regard  to  railroads. 

Edward  Dana  Durand. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


'Laws  of  Md.   190a,  ch.   139,  412. 
■Laws  of  Col.  1901,  ch.  67. 
*  Laws  of  N.  Y.  1902,  ch.  60a 


NOTES. 


The  Theory  of  Descent  and  the  Social  Sciences.  In 
January,  1900,  Professors  Hackel,  Conrad  and  Fraas  institvitcd  a 
prke^essay  contest  on  the  subject  **Was  lerncn  wir  aus  den  Prmzipien 
der  Descendenz-Thcorie  in  Beziehung  aiif  die  innerpolitische  Ent- 
wickelung  und  Gesetzgebiing  der  Staaten?*'  A  gratifying  number 
of  theses  were  submitted  (December,  1902),  and  in  due  time  the 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  professors  in  charge  were  particularly 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  was  entered  by  men  of  stieh 
various  view -points  and  professions.  The  best  essays  are  now 
being  published  under  the  collective  title  '*Natur  and  Staat,  Eeitrage 
zur  naturwisscnschaftlichen  Gesellschaftslehre." 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  is  philosopliical  in  its  position,  and 
with  the  second,  though  the  latter  is  clever  aiad  of  value,  is  ecUpscd, 
m  the  eyes  of  the  scientist,  by  the  third  number,  to  which  wis 
adjiulged  the  highest  award.  Tliis  is  *Vererbung  und  Aiislese  im 
Lebenslauf  der  V'olker,  Eine  Staatswissenschaitliche  Stiidie  auf 
Gnmd  der  neueren  Btologie,*  and  is  by  Dr.  Wslhelm  SchaUnmyer,  a 
surgeon  in  Munich.  To  the  best  of  otir  knowledge  it  is  tlie  most 
important  attempt  yet  made  to  apply  the  specific  theory  of  iclection 
to  human  society.  Bagehot,  in  hts  'Physics  and  Politics/  atlemptefl 
sudi  an  application,  but,  as  it  seems,  with  iiv  "  t  knowledge  of 
the  inevitable  basis  of  the  subject  in  natural  fiaycralt,  in 

'Darwinism  and  Race  Progress,'  made  some  very  suggestive  remarks 
on  the  subject,  but  his  biolog)*  also  is  not  convincing,  and  his  treal- 
ment  rather  unsystematic.  Even  the  great  exponent  of  Evoltitioil, 
Herbert  Spencer,  because  of  the  very  general  and  abstract  nature  of 
his  fomuila,  had  too  little  of  a  definite  nature  to  say  abotit  selection. 

Judging  frotn  the  profession  of  the  author,  the  work  at  present 
before  us  would  presumably  suffer  upon  the  sociological  and  polttica]« 
raiber  than  upiin  the  blologiea]  side.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
men  are  forced  by  the  fact  of  living  in  society,  to  know  something 
about  sociology ;  and  Dr*  Schallmaver  has  far  more  than  a  smalter- 
tng  of  this  science.  His  book  is  better  than  a  congeries  of  sugges- 
tions ;  it  is  a  real  contribution  in  a  practically  virgin  fieUL 

The  author  is  an  adherent  of  Professor  VVeismann.  and  is  thus 
led  to  lay  an  especial  stress  upon  the  importance  of  selection  ai 
appUed  lo  hunsan  gf$i€miivc  development ;   and,  whatever  position 
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one  may  occupy  regarding  the  validity  of  the  biologic  evidetlce  in 
support  of  Weismannism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  rejection  of  the 
theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  often  fits  in  better 
with  the  facts  of  societies'  rise  and  decline,  than  an  unreserved  accept- 
ance of  such  inheritance,  especially  if  importance  is  assigned  to  the 
so-called  Lamarckian  factors  of  use  and  disuse.  Nevertheless  an 
adherent  of  any  school  may  profit  by  the  facts  and  arguments  here 
introduced. 

Briefly,  the  thesis  of  the  work  is  that  societies  rise  or  decline,  in 
the  long  run,  as  a  result  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  accumulations 
of  generative  characters.  What  the  author  calls  tradition  (as  con- 
trasted with  inheritance — a  conception  approaching  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Sumner's  **mores"),  although  it  renders  possible  a  more 
speedy  adaptation  to  conditions  of  environment,  is  really  fraught 
with  danger ;  for  it  is  unstable  in  proportion  as  it  outruns  the  bio- 
logical adaptation  (through  actual  modification  of  the  germ-cells). 
Not  only  that :  all  the  arts  and  dexterities  handed  down  by  agencies 
other  than  that  of  biological  inheritance,  since  the  very  object  of 
their  appearance  on  the  scene  is  to  hinder  or  "ameliorate"  the  action 
of  natural  selection,  actually  promote  a  survival  of  the  less  fit 
Hence,  together  with  the  evolution  of  human  culture,  is  likely  to 
occur  a  progressive  degeneration  of  physical  constitution,  until,  with 
all  their  superiority  of  civilization,  more  refined  races  are  no  longer 
able  to  repel  the  aggression  of  ruder  but  biologically  better  devel- 
oped competitors.  Thus  Greece  and  Rome  declined;  while  China, 
which  has  devoted  attention  to  population  no  less  than  to  arts,  is  able 
to  present  the  unique  figure  in  history  of  a  nation  that  has  endured 
through  several  thousands  of  years. 

The  way  to  build  up  a  race,  then,  is  to  let  selection  have  fuller 
sway.  And  if,  for  various  reasons,  man  himself  refuses  to  be  the 
agency  through  which  selection  works,  except  in  the  case  of  desper- 
ate criminals,  he  may  at  least  restrain  the  liberty  in  procreation  of 
those  whose  offspring  must  be  the  unfit.  A  false  humanity  should 
not  restrain  this  action ;  indeed,  what  policy  that  leads  to  race-degra- 
dation can  be  termed  "humane"  ?  What  is  needed  is  a  more  lively 
sympathy  with  generations  to  come,  to  whom  we  now  transmit  a 
society  recruited  constantly  from  the  less  fit. 

Many  of  the  subsidiary  contentions  of  this  work  are  of  great 
importance  and  interest;  for  instance,  that  which  deals  with  the 
specific  hindrances  to  selection  in  a  modern  society.  Under  this 
head  is  found  a  full  treatment  of  war  and  standing  armies ;  property ; 
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celibacy,  lateness  of  marriage  and  artificial  infecundity ;  prostitution 
and  sexual  disease ;  the  advance  of  medicine  and  hygiene  (which 
tends  to  preserve  the  less  fit  and  afford  them  the  privilege  of  pro- 
creation) ;  and  the  ''individualistic  tendency  of  oiir  humanity."  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  on  the  Weismannian  basis,  direct  and 
disastrous  inheritance  is  possible  where  the  genn-plasm  is  poisoned 
by  sexual  disease  or  alcoholism. 

What  strikes  one  as  incongruous  in  this  treatment  is  the  fact  that 
decided  advances  in  the  arts  often  seem  to  make  for  degeneracy, 
ratlier  than  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  This  is  an  incongruity 
which,  like  many  others  in  human  life,  cannot  be  wholly  done 
away  with.  According  to  the  author,  adaptation  through  the  arts 
must  not  far  outrun  bioIogicaJ  adaptation,  which,  on  the  Weis- 
man n tan  theory,  here  adopted,  is  very  slow  and  deliberate.  This 
leaves  out  of  account  the  power  of  man  through  the  arts  so  to 
modify  his  environment  as  to  obviate  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
need  of  biologic  adaptation.  If  the  germs  of  a  disease  can  be 
eradicated  from  a  district  (through  drainage,  for  example),  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  local  population  to  acquire  biologic  immunity 
from  the  attacks  of  these  germs*  In  this  way  we  have  the  environ- 
ment forced  to  adapt  itself  to  the  constitution  of  man,  in  however 
slight  a  degree.  It  is  easy  to  be  misled  if  one  does  not  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  peculiar  characters  of  m^i  as  distinguished  from  other 
animals*  His  mind  is  distinctly  a  product  of  evolution,  but  its  high 
specialization  enables  him  to  perform  feats  completely  out  of  the 
range  of  even  the  species  most  nearly  allied  to  him. 

The  book  is  an  able  and  powerful  one,  and  should  have  an  import- 
ant future.  But  that  part  which  deals  with  selection  as  applied  to 
human  institutions  seems  a  little  too  simple  in  its  solution.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  selection  works  on  customs,  institutions,  etc, 

a  secondarj^  way,  namely  t^  the  selection  or  rejection  of  groups 
Ifhich  exemplify  such  social  forms ;  but  there  certainly  appears  to  be 
another  direct  form  of  selection,  where  institution  competes  with 
institution  within  the  lifetimes  of  given  groups.  To  be  sure  it  may 
be  said  tliat  tlie  sequence  of  institutions  is  due  to  their  rejection 
or  acceptation  on  the  criterion  of  their  utility  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence; but  if  this  point  was  in  the  author's  mind  it  was  not  clearly 
defined.  Again,  if  we  are  to  be  asked  to  swallow  VVeisniann  in  taio 
we  should  at  least  have  out  doubts  set  at  rest  in  so  far  bb  Romjmes 
[who  is  not  mentioned)  has  raised  or  confirmed  them.    Other  faults 

omission  might  be  found,  nattirally  enough. 
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The  references  in  the  book  are  often  inexact,  neglecting  to  note 
the  numbers  of  pages  referred  to,  for  example;  and  the  tjpe  is 
occasionally  out  of  order.  The  index  is  satisfactory.  On  fhe  whole 
the  judges  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  highest  award,  and 
the  organizers  of  the  priaee-contest  upon  the  results  called  forth. 
It  would  have  been  worth  while  if  the  book  here  reviewed  had  alooe 
been  summmied  into  being. 

A.  a  K. 


The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Relations 
between  Employer  and  Employee,  which  was  issued  January 
13,  1904,  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  legislation  in  the 
United  States.  Its  recommendations  have,  to  be  sure,  not  yet  been 
passed  upon  by  the  legislature,  but  with  whatever  favor  or  dis&vor 
they  may  be  received  by  that  body,  the  appointment  of  the  ccMnmittee 
and  the  way  in  which  it  has  done  its  work  should  set  the  pace  for 
similar  work  in  the  future. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  governor  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  approved  June  5, 1903.  It  was  to  consist  of  five  persons, 
of  whom  one  should  be  an  employer  of  labor  and  another  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees.  Of  the  persons  selected,  two  are  well 
known  as  economists  and  statisticians — ^the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright 
and  Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey;  the  three  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Henry  Sterling,  Royal  Robbins,  and  William  N. 
Osgood.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  about  six  months 
after  its  appointment,  and  is  marked  by  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
precision.  A  large  number  of  topics  were  brought  before  it  for 
consideration,  and  bills  were  submitted  to  its  scrutiny,  while  public 
hearings  were  held  in  order  to  enable  persons  interested  to  express 
their  views. 

The  six  subjects  treated  are  profit-sharing;  arbitraticm ;  attach- 
ment and  assignment  of  wages;  hours  of  labor,  employment  of 
women  and  children,  etc. ;  employers'  liability ;  blacklisting,  intimi- 
dation, boycotts,  and  injunction  in  labor  disputes.  With  regard  to 
profit-sharing  the  committee  have  nothing  to  recommend,  nor  do 
they  believe  that  as  regards  arbitration  much  improvement  can  be 
made  upon  the  present  law,  though  some  amendments  are  proposed 
to  the  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject.  More  important  changes 
are  recommended  with  regard  to  the  attachment  and  assignment  of 
wages  with  the  object  especially  of  making  more  effective  the  law 
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requiring  weekly  pavinent  to  certain  cmplo)^€es.  With  regard  to 
the  legislation  regarding  hours  of  labor,  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  and  sweat-shops,  the  recomnietidatiDns  mark  a  notable 
advance  upon  the  previous  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  upon 
any  provisions  thus  far  enacted  in  our  countr)'.  The  age  under 
which  no  child  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  is  raised  from  14  to  15 
years  (p,  27).  The  protection  of  children  under  14  is  extended  to 
mercantile  establishments,  business  offices,  brokers  offices,  hotels  or 
apartment  houses,  and  the  distribution  or  transmission  of  merchan* 
disc  or  intelligaice  (p»  28),  Minors  under  16  who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write  in  the  English  language  are  excluded  from  employ- 
ment (p.  30),  Night  work  is  forbidden  for  children  under  16,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  58  hour  week  for  women  and  minors,  which  under 
the  existing  law  is  suspended  during  the  month  of  December,  is 
applied  equally  to  all  months  of  the  year*  To  sum  up  the  matter  in 
the  words  of  the  committee: 

"The  foregoing  recommendations  refer  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples^— that  children  should  be  educated,  rather  than  work;  that 
they  should  not  work  in  the  evening ;  that  ignorance  is  inconsistent 
with  good  citizenship;  and  that  legislation  should  be  uniform  for 
all  months  of  the  year*  Whatever  amendments  to  our  factory  laws 
are  found  wise  in  the  course  of  experience,  in  order  to  enforce  these 
principles,  should  be  cheerfully  supported.  No  obstacles  should  l>e 
placed  in  the  way  of  perfecting  amendments/* 

The  subject  of  employers'  liability  receives  more  extended  treat- 
ment than  any  other  topic,  and  the  investigations  of  the  committee 
culminate  in  an  elaborate  bill  providing  compensation  for  injuria 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  the  English  workmen's 
compensation  act  of  1S97.  The  draft  of  the  bill  contains  thirty- 
two  sections*  Its  principal  features  are  the  following:  it  appli^ 
only  to  certain  occupations : 

"This  act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  on  or  in  or  about  a 
railroad^  a  street  railway,  a  factory,  a  workshop,  warehouse,  a  mine, 
a  quarry,  engineering  work,  and  any  building  which  is  being  con- 
structed, repaired,  altered  or  intproved  by  means  of  a  scaffolding, 
temporary  staging  or  ladder,  or  bemg  demolished,  or  on  which 
machinery  driven  by  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  the  construction,  repair  or  demolition 
thereof." 

In  case  of  death,  compensation  is  to  be  made  to  the  dependents 
of  the  anployee  equal  to  his  earnings  during  the  three  preceding 
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years,  but  not  less  than  $i,ocx>  or  more  than  $2,ooa  In  case  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity,  the  compensatioi  is  to  be  paid  after  the 
first  week  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  his  average  weddy  earnings,  but 
in  no  case  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $10  per  week  or  for  a  period 
exceeding  four  years.  Provision  is  made  for  an  adjustment  of 
differences  by  arbitration  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  law  suits. 
The  general  principle  of  this  bill  is  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
human  body  in  production  should  be  as  much  a  charge  upcm  indus- 
try, and  therefore  ultimately  upon  the  constuner,  as  the  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery. 

The  most  knotty  subject  which  the  committee  had  to  omsider  was 
the  use  of  injimctions  in  labor  disputes,  and  on  this  one  point  its 
members  were  not  altogether  unanimous,  though  they  all  united  in 
recommending  certain  moderate  amendments  of  the  present  law — 
one  intended  to  prevent  blanket  injunctions,  the  other  providing  that 
a  person  who  had  been  punished  for  contempt  because  of  an  act 
afterwards  adjudged  to  be  a  crime  should  not  be  liable  to  a  double 
penalty,  but  should  have  his  punishment  for  the  crime  diminished  by 
the  penalty  suffered  by  him  for  contempt. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  evidently  the  work  of  men  who 
have  approached  their  task  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  who,  while  care- 
ful to  avoid  recommending  measures  that  are  untried  or  likely  to 
be  futile,  are  not  afraid  to  advocate  steps  whose  practicability  has 
been  proved  in  the  experience  of  other  nations,  even  though  raore 
radical  than  any  existing  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

H.   W.    F. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association.  The  follow- 
ing statement,  taken  from  a  circular  letter  issued  by  Professor  W.  W. 
Willoughby,  explains  the  purposes  and  organization  of  the  new 
association : 

"As  the  result  of  a  movement  begun  more  than  a  year  ago  there 
has  been  established  an  American  Political  Science  Association,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  scientific  study  of  politics,  public 
law,  administration  and  diplomacy,  by  bringing  into  closer,  personal 
contact  persons  interested  in  this  general  field  of  thought,  by 
encouraging  research,  by  furnishing  at  its  annual  meetings  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion,  by  aiding,  to  the  extent  of  its  financial  ability, 
in  the  collection  of  valuable  material,  and  by  the  publication  of 
important  papers.  The  association  will  thus  seek  to  do  for  political 
science  a  work  similar  to  that  now  being  done  by  the  American 
Historical  and  American  Economic  Associations  for  history  and 
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econofnics  respectively.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  this  new  association 
to  maintain  as  close  and  harmoniotis  relalions  as  possible  with  these 
two  older  associations,  and,  when  possible,  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ings at  the  same  times  and  places. 

In  order  to  cover  effectively  the  whole  field  of  political  science^ 
the  association  will  distribute  its  work  among  secticms,  devoted 
respectively  to  such  topics  as  international  Jaw  and  diplomacy,  com* 
parativc  legislation,  historical  and  comparative  jurisprudence,  con* 
stitntimial  law,  administration,  politics  and  political  theory. 

It  IS  desired  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  Association  has  been 
established  with  the  idea  of  interesting  and  securing  the  active 
cooperation  not  only  of  persons  engaged  in  acadonic  instruction^  but 
of  public  administrators,  lawyers  of  broader  culture,  and,  in  generd« 
of  all  those  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ingly important  questions  of  practical  and  theoretical  politics  in  thij 
country  and  abroad. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  the  association  was  established  (New 
Orleans,  La.,  December  30*  1903)  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  current  year:  President,  F.  J,  Goodnow,  Professor  of 
Administrative  Law,  Columbia  University;  First  Vice  President; 
Second  Vice  President,  Paul  S,  Reinsch,  Profrssor  of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Third  Vice  Pre3ideat«  Hocl 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  Conn, ;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, W.  W.  Willoughby,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Sdence, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Associated  with  these  in  the  government  of  the  Associadon  were 
elected  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Coundl: 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  Whitc^  former  Ambassador  to  Germany;  Jesse 
Macy,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Iowa  College ;  H.  P.  Judsoa, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago;  L,  S.  Rowe^ 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  tJniversity  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw.  Editor  Review  of  Reviews;  Bernard  Moses,  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  University  of  California;  J.  A,  Fairlic,  Pr«>* 
fesstir  of  Administrative  Law,  University  of  Michigan ;  W.  A, 
Schapcr.  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Universit)*  of  Minnesota. 

Article  III.  of  the  Constittttion  provides  that  *Any  person  may 
become  a  member  of  this  issoctation  tipon  payment  of  three  dollars^ 
and  after  the  first  year  may  continue  such  by  paying  an  annual  fee 
of  three  dollars.  By  a  single  payment  of  fifty  dollars  any  persoa 
may  become  a  life  member,  exempt  from  annual  dues. 

Each  mcmfxT  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  publications  of 
the  association  issued  during  his  or  ber  membership/  " 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 

A  General  History  of  Commerce.  By  William  Clarence  Webster, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Economic  History  in  New  York  University. 
Boston  and  London :  Ginn  &  Company,  1903 — ^pp.  ix,  526. 

Essential  characteristics  of  a  book  designed  for  use  as  a  manual 
are  proper  proportion  and  accuracy.  The  material  must  be  chosen 
and  arranged  so  that  the  student  will  have  before  him  the  important 
points,  all  the  important  points,  and  nothing  that  will  not  help  to 
illustrate  their  importance.  Beside  protection  against  the  trivial,  the 
student  needs  protection  against  the  erroneous. 

As  regards,  first,  the  proportion,  the  assignment  of  space  to  the 
diflEerent  periods  is  as  follows :  ancient  34  pages,  medieval  72,  early 
modem  104,  age  of  steam  (from  1769)  177,  age  of  electricity  (from 
1866)  127.  This  is  in  general  a  fair  apportionment;  exception  can 
be  taken  only  to  the  distribution  of  space  in  the  first  two  periods. 
The  reviewer  believes  that  even  a  small  amount  of  space  is  too 
much  to  give  to  ancient  commerce  in  an  introductory  survey  of  the 
subject.  The  second  period,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves  more  space, 
partly  because  the  real  character  and  benefit  of  commerce  can  be 
understood  more  easily  by  studying  it  in  its  origins,  and  the  medieval 
period  furnishes  the  best  material  for  this  purpose;  partly  because 
medieval  conditions  are  reproduced  in  so  many  half-civilized  nations 
with  which  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day. 

Any  arrangement,  however,  can  be  justified  by  the  use  that  is 
made  of  it,  and  the  present  book  deserves  criticism  not  for  a  lack 
of  proportion  in  the  space  given  different  periods,  but  for  a  lack  of 
proportion  in  the  treatment  of  material  in  all  the  periods.  The  stu- 
dent is  deluged  with  facts,  without  the  means  of  determining  their 
significance  or  relative  importance.  An  extreme  case  is  found  on 
page  64,  where  the  reader  is  informed  that  21  wares,  making  a 
list  four  lines  long,  were  manufactured  in  twenty-six  cities,  the  list  of 
which  again  comprises  over  four  lines  of  type.  The  tendency  to 
the  mere  enumeration  of  facts,  of  which  this  is  an  example,  appears 
on  nearly  every  page  in  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  it  is  less  apparent 
in  the  history  of  recent  periods,  but  never  disappears  entirely.  Too 
often  the  reader  sees  before  him  only  a  diluted  commercial  dictionary 
or  gazetteer. 

An  introductory  manual  must,  of  course,  contain  many  concrete 
facts,  but  these  must  be  weighed  and  selected  by  the  author,  and  have 
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their  significance  explained,  before  they  are  fit  material  for  a  pupil 
No  student  will  remember  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  facts  which 
he  reads  in  this  book^  and  those  whicli  he  does  carry  away  with  him 
arc  as  likely  to  be  unimportant  as  not.  The  author  has  evaded  a 
diHicult  but  a  necessary  task  in  failing  to  connect  the  facts  with  the 
one  topic  which  unifies  the  whole  subject,  but  which  is  painfully 
neglected  in  his  book,  the  development  of  the  commercial  organi- 
sation. 

Economic  institutions  are  dismissed  so  summarily  that  the  refer- 
ences to  them  are  more  likely  to  perplex  the  student  than  to  help 
him.  A  chapter  closing  the  discussion  of  the  medieval  period  con- 
tains a  number  of  pages  on  its  economic  institutions,  but  the  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  narrative  is  not  made  clear,  and  the  whole 
chapter  is  put  in  fine  print  as  though  it  w*ere  meant  to  be  omitted. 
The  author's  failure  to  realixe  the  importance  of  the  economic  institu- 
tions of  this  period  may  be  ascribed »  perhaps,  to  ignorance  of  their 
real  character.  He  cites  Gross's  Gild  Merchant  in  his  bibliography, 
but  can  hardly  have  studied  the  book»  for  he  says  (p.  100) »  that 
merchant  gilds  ^'frequently  involved  great  accumulations  of  capital 
under  one  management  for  carrying  on  trade  in  foreign  and  domestic 
wares,  and  would  to-day  be  called  monopolies  and  trusts  .  ,  , 
specialized  merchant  gilds  controlled  exclusively  the  trade  in  their 
respective  articles  in  one  or  more  cities,  and  sometimes  throtighout 
Europe/'  He  shows  a  similar  misconception  of  the  character  of 
the  ntral  organization  when  he  says  (p.  87)  that  "each  community 
tended  to  become  economically  self-sufficient  .  .  ,  having  its 
own  blacksmith,  carpenter,  butcher,  baker «  bricklaver,  saddler,  hel- 
met-maker, plumber,  etc,"  Commerce  and  the  organisation  of  labor 
are  so  inseparably  connected  that  misconception  of  the  organization 
15  botvnd  Id  impair  the  vahie  of  facts  presented  to  illustrate  conunerce- 

As  he  approaches  the  present  time  the  author  shows  an  increasing 
familiarity  with  the  institutional  side  of  commerce,  and  the  value 
of  his  work  increases  correspondingly,  but  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
frame- work  of  political  history  prevents  still  a  systematic  and  natural 
development  of  his  subject.  The  chief  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  commercial  organization,  like  the  technique  of  transportation, 
the  mechanism  of  banking  and  excliange  instruments,  and  the  sys- 
tems of  manufacttinng,  receive  little  or  no  attention ,  while  even  topics 
which  are  partly  political  In  character,  like  coTtimcreial  and  colonial 
policy,  are  treated  only  in  a  cursory  way.  The  abolition  of  the 
internal  customs  frontiers  in  France  is  dismissed  with  a  line,  while 
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the  reader  looks  in  vain  for  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the 
navigation  acts  in  England,  and  finds  the  English  tariflE  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century  described  only  by  implication.  Space  could  be 
gained  for  topics  such  as  these,  and  the  whole  book  could  be  made 
at  once  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive,  if  the  isolated  facts 
and  figures  were  reduced  by  one-half  or  more,  and  if  the  not 
infrequent  digressions  into  strictly  political  history  were  cut  out 
Faith  in  the  accuracy  of  the  author  is  shaken  at  the  start  by  his 
description  of  the  stone  age  (p.  4)  as  "an  age  of  glaciers,  floods 
and  constant  volcanic  eruptions"  in  which  only  "products  of  absolute 
necessity"  were  exchanged.  The  reviewer  noted  only  two  cases  in 
which  an  authority  is  cited  to  support  a  statement  in  the  text,  and 
as  the  bibliographies  are  confined  to  books  in  English  and  generally 
of  a  popular  character,  it  is  impossible  to  gage  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  statements  made.  Some  are  clearly  errors,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples :  the  Venetians  controlled  the  salt  supplies 
of  Germany  (p.  38;  cf.  Inama-Stemegg,  Deutsche  Wirtschafts- 
geschichte)  ;  Dagobert,  Ebroin,  and  Queen  Brunehaut  were  among 
the  rulers  who  "made  laudable  eflforts  to  encourage  industry  and 
commerce"  (p.  38)  ;  the  Hundred  Years'  War  checked  French 
explorations  (p.  84;  cf.  Pigeonneau,  1:354)  ;  "it  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  most  of  the  Britons  .  .  .  probably  continued  to 
work  their  farms"  after  the  Saxon  conquest  (p.  87)  ;  inclosures 
for  sheep  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381 
(p.  91)  ;  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  established 
a  governor  general  (p.  155)  ;  the  Dutch  and  English  arranged  their 
settlements  in  the  East  by  agreement  (p.  176)  ;  the  French  Revolu- 
tion increased  private  landholdings  "to  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand" (p.  229;  cf.  Foville,  Morcellement,  44,  58).  In  many  cases 
facts  are  perverted  in  the  form  of  statement  given  them:  Charle- 
magne's fiscal  capitularies  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  regulated 
private  land  owners  (p.  39)  ;  the  German  colonization  movement  in 
the  Baltic  countries  is  made  to  appear  one  of  competition  with 
Scandinavians  instead  of  Slavs  (p.  73)  ;  the  Rhenish  city  league, 
which  lasted  two  years,  is  made  to  figure  as  a  great  force  (p.  74)  : 
the  treaties  regarding  the  straits  of  the  Black  Sea  would  seem  to 
refer  to  merchant  vessels  (p.  307)  ;  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854 
would  seem  to  include  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Canada  (p.  379). 
Some  of  the  generalizations  are  very  hazardous :  no  motives  to  the 
crusades  were  more  important  than  the  commercial  (p.  49)  ;  feudal- 
ism was  destroyed  by  the  crusades  (p.  52)  ;  the  Hanse's  "represen- 
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tative  and  elective  system  also  served  as  a  valuable  lesson  in  self- 
government  to  many  countries  and  districts,  and  its  plan  of  con- 
federation was  for  several  centuries  a  precedent  in  political  organijca- 
tion"  (p.  79)  ;  in  their  land  purchases  in  the  eighteenth  century 
wealthy  English  manufacturers  *'wcre  not  only  actuated  by  tlic 
desire  to  get  land,  but  also  wanted  to  swell  the  crowd  of  cheap 
laborers  in  the  cities  by  forcing  to  the  wall  as  many  small  farmers 
as  possible"  (p.  212).  Occasionally  the  author  illuminates  the  truth 
by  a  happy  phrase,  as  on  p.  448  when  he  contrasts  *' American  ingenu- 
ity, German  research,  and  French  dexterity*'  in  their  contribution  to 
industrial  development. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  book,  covering  the  recent  history  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  there  is  a  great  amotmt  of  good  material,  and 
in  some  respects  the  book  marks  a  real  advance  beyond  others  in 
English,  but  it  is  still  far  from  reaching  tbe  standard  set  by  foreign 
publications  of  the  kind*  as,  for  instance,  the  Lehrbuch  der  Handels- 
geschichte  by  Professor  Mayr  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Commerce. 


Psrliamentary  England:  The  Et'oluiion  of  the  Cabitiet  System.  By 
Edward  Jenks,  M.A.  (Story  of  the  Nations.)  New  York: 
G*  P-  Putnam *s  Sons,  1903 — pp,  xx»  441. 

Mr.  Edward  Jenks,  well  known  as  a  student  of  English  law,  has 
contributed  this  study  of  a  phase  of  English  government  to  a  popular 
series  of  books*  He  has  written  a  capable  volume.  Indeed  he  has 
presented  as  clear  and  readable  a  study  of  the  Cabinet  System  as  is 
to  be  found.  Without  spending  time  on  the  difficult  subject  of 
intricate  historical  origins,  the  author  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
the  system  of  government  coming  into  force  in  England  at  the 
Restoration  was  changed  into  that  system  in  force  at  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  (1832)  which,  barring  slight  modifications,  is  a 
system  still  in  force.  Though  limiting  himself  to  the  careful  study  of 
governmental  de\*eIopment  during  this  period  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  he  nevertheless  concludes  his  book  with  a  chapter 
full  of  etilightenment  on  the  rather  general  considerations  as  to  how 
tlie  system  came  about  and  as  to  its  place  in  the  English  polity,  in 
brief  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  Cabinet  govcmmcnL  He 
gets  be>*ond  the  anatomy  of  the  institution  he  is  examining  and  pene- 
trates into  some  of  the  secrets  of  its  functions.  The  quality  of  his 
book  may  be  partly  suggested  by  his  own  definition  of  historical 
method. 
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"In  sedking  for  the  general  causes  which  have  led  to  a  particular 
historical  develq)ment,"  says  Mr.  Jenks,  "we  lo(*:,  naturally,  in  two 
directions.  On  the  one  hand,  we  try  to  detect  the  dominant  con- 
victions, aspirations,  and  prejudices  which  have  swayed  the  actors 
in  the  drama ;  on  the  other,  we  study  to  seize  those  features  of  the 
environment  which  have  helped  or  hindered  these  personal  forces. 
History  written  exclusively  from  the  former  standpoint  is  literary 
history;  history  written  from  the  latter  is  scientific  history"  (p. 
379).  The  combination  of  both  standpoints  marks  the  completeness 
of  his  aim.  In  the  first  place  he  spares  no  pains  to  enforce  the 
meanings  of  the  lives  of  sovereigns  and  ministers  in  the  evolution 
of  the  system.  And  in  the  second  place  he  endeavors  to  characterize 
clearly  at  various  stages  the  outlines  of  the  system,  the  "dry-bones" 
of  the  institution. 

Not  one  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  from  Qiarles  II.  and 
Clarendon  to  William  IV.  and  Earl  Grey  has  been  ignored.  With 
Walpole  and  the  younger  Pitt,  Mr.  Jenks  shows  especial  care.  He 
finds  that  Walpole  contributed  a  large  share  to  the  system :  a  cabinet 
independent  of  the  crown ;  a  ministry  outwardly  united,  and  depend- 
ent to  a  great  degree  on  the  good  will  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  finance  as  the  center  of 
practical  politics.  Pitt,  appealing  boldly  to  the  constituencies  against 
a  factious  House,  really  established  the  doctrine  that  to  the  constit- 
uencies belongs  the  supreme  arbitrament  of  power.  It  was  a  blow 
struck  in  the  cause  of  that  reform  which  was  to  be  inaugurated 
twenty-six  years  after  Pitt's  death.  On  the  more  strictly  institu- 
tional side  of  his  subject  the  author  detects,  as  the  critical  period  of 
cabinet  evolution,  not  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  "We  may  even  draw  the  limits,"  he 
says,  "still  closer.  At  the  accession  of  Anne  the  cabinet  system 
was  a  dimly  formed  project ;  at  the  death  of  George  I.,  only  twenty- 
five  years  later,  it  was  an  accomplished  fact"  (p.  97).  Precisely  in 
the  year  1705,  is  Mr.  Jenks  inclined  to  find  the  commencement  of 
the  cabinet  system,  the  year  in  which  Anne  turned  for  support, 
somewhat  against  her  will,  to  the  Whigs.  Public  opinion  forced  the 
queen  to  the  step.  And  almost  immediately  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  so  modified  as  to  allow  ministers  to  sit  in  the  Lower  House. 
In  view  of  what  the  author  so  clearly  understands — ^the  extraordinarily 
unconscious  character  of  the  whole  process  of  cabinet  development — 
this  fixing  of  a  date  is  perhaps  uncalled  for.  The  cabinet  system  has 
grown  from  very  many  practical  exigencies  which  have  forced  its 
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conventions  into  being.  He  who  dogmatizes  on  the  cabinet  system 
at  once  courts  trouble. 

The  results  of  the  intricate  historical  developmait  are  pretty 
clear.  As  the  system  exists  in  England  to-day,  it  has  brought 
increased  popularity  and  prestige  to  the  crown.  Again,  it  has  nniiied 
the  political  organs  of  the  government  As  Bagehot  so  wdl  said, 
the  cabinet  is  a  hyphen  linking  crown  and  parliament  It  is  also, 
as  a  system,  flexible:  demanding  little  of  a  monarch  with  little  to 
bestow  I  it  receives  much  from  one  who  has  much  to  bestow.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  spirit  of  leniency — ^thc  crown  no  longer  resents 
criticism,  and  there  is  tolerance  in  politics.  Finally,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  the  cabinet  system  bring  forward  good  men  and  good  measures  ? 
It  works  through  persuasion:  measures  must  be  carried  by  persua- 
sion, and  the  men  in  the  system  must  be  able  to  persuade.  It  has 
brought  scores  of  men  into  office  who  at  an  earlier  day  could  never 
have  entered  the  precincts  of  power ;  and  it  has  forwarded  measures 
of  which  the  older  methods  would  have  taken  no  account  A  man 
of  the  greatest  force,  a  Bismarck  or  a  Cavour,  bound  to  force  his 
measure,  the  system  has  no  place  for.  But  it  reflects  the  British 
character,  which  loves  neither  to  be  driven  nor  puzzled*  It  is  perhaps 
another  instance  of  specialisation  of  functions.  Great  ideas  take  root 
even  though  great  men  are  not  in  Parliament. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  forty-seven  portraits,  mostly  repro- 
ductions from  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  A  good  index  con- 
cludes it 

HENRY  BARRETT  LEARNED. 


Actual    Gat/ernmeni    as    Applied     Under    Anuriean    Candiiions. 

American  Citizen  Series »     By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.     New  York, 

London  and  Bombay:   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1903 — ^pp,  xliv^ 

599' 

In  these  days  of  true  histories  and  true  biographies,  witit  the 
emphasis  on  the  adjective,  one  is  inclined  to  look  askance  at  the 
title  "Actual  Government/'  In  the  present  instance,  the  title  is 
legitimate;  what  the  author  has  sought  to  express  by  the  title  is 
the  conviction  that  a  thorough  text- book  on  government  should 
discuss  not  only  the  machinery,  but  the  operations  of  government 
(Preface)  ;  and  that  the  American  government  is  less  a  complicated 
machine  than  a  vast  organism  with  many  complex  functions  (§2)* 

In  pursuance  of  this  aim.  Professor  Hart  has  departed  some  what 
radically  from  the  plan  of  most  text-books  on  civics,  both  in  point 
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of  matter  and  of  treatment  Of  the  theory  of  the  State  and  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  political  science,  of  Constitutions  and 
frames  of  government,  he  has  little  to  say;  but  of  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  American  government, — State,  local  and  federal, — 
he  has  written  copiously.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last,  the  volume 
shows  the  hand  of  an  historian,  rather  than  of  a  political  scientist 
How  the  government  has  come  to  exercise  certain  functions  and 
what  it  now  does,  are  questions  which  enlist  the  author's  liveliest 
interest.  The  parts  of  the  book  which  will  bear  least  strain  arc 
those  where  he  has  felt  constrained  to  define  fundamental  principles 
and  to  criticise  the  practical  appliances  of  popular  government 
Such  paragraphs  as  that  on  "sovereignty"  (§i8)  bear  marks  of 
haste,  as  though  the  author  were  impatient  to  set  foot  again  on  the 
firm  ground  of  actual  facts.  Chapters  on  the  Will  of  the  People 
introduce  the  student  directly  to  the  concrete  topics  of  Suffrage, 
Elections,  and  the  Party  and  the  Machine,  without  any  suggestion 
of  the  nature  of  public  opinion  and  the  part  which  party  plays  in  a 
democracy.  We  doubt  whether  the  average  college  Freshman, — 
least  of  all  the  high-school  pupil, — for  whom  the  book  is  primarily 
intended,  is  prepared  to  be  inducted  thus  rapidly  into  the  details  of 
government,  without  some  suggestions  on  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  popular  government. 

The  characteristic  excellence  of  the  book  is  its  concreteness.  That 
a  vast  fund  of  information  was  at  the  author's  command,  is  evident 
on  every  page.  Every  statement  of  fact  or  actual  condition  is  rein- 
forced at  once  by  numerous  examples  which  rarely  fail  to  interest, 
even  when,  as  in  the  paragraphs  on  "Problems  of  Transportation," 
they  seem  somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  some 
subjects  are  discussed  that  deal  with  social,  rather  than  govern- 
mental, activities,  such  as  "Religious  Denominations"  (§242),  they 
convey  information,  nevertheless,  of  real  value  to  the  student  of 
American  institutions. 

In  a  text-book  covering  so  wide  a  field,  some  omissions  are 
unavoidable,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  space  has  not  been 
given  to  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  President  in  recent  years. 
Actual  presidential  government  under  American  conditions  is  surely 
something  never  contemplated  by  the  f ramers  of  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  for  the  moment  to  have  escaped  the  author  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  provides  not  merely  two,  but  four  different  methods  for 
its  own  amendment ;  though  two  only  have  been  tried.  Those  less 
optimistic   regarding  party  politics  than  the  author,   will  hardly 
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accept  the  view  that,  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks,  ''the  nattonal 
[nominatii]g]  conventions  are  a  reasonable  reflex  of  the  public  soiti- 
ment  of  tlie  parties"  (p»  96).  The  remedy  proposed  for  the  party 
'*which  has  lost  its  conscience"  and  the  relief  to  be  had  from 
extreme  party  organization,  savor  strongly  of  the  corrective  usually 
advised  by  mediaeval  reformers  of  corrupt  monasteries ;  namclyi 
more  monasteries.  Actual  American  experience  does  not  encour- 
age confidence  in  "third  parties/' 

T>*pographical  errors  are  comparatively  few,  "Henry  V"  (p. 
21 )  should  of  course  read  "Henry  I,**  H  it  be  necessary  to  state 
the  height  of  the  Washington  Monument  at  all,  it  should  be  555 
feet  and  not  600,  By  what  slip  of  the  pen  was  the  text  made  to 
read,  "All  our  cities  except  three  have  a  public  system  of  sewers" 
(p.  572)  ?  If  the  aerial  perspective  of  certain  State  capitols  and 
count>*  buildings  is  faulty,  the  blame  attaches,  presumably,  to  the 
photographer,  and  not  to  the  builders  who  contracted  for  the  **job." 
Though  no  specific  reference  is  made  anywhere  to  Donaldson's 
'Tublic  Domain,"  the  plot  illustrating  the  rectangular  survey  of 
public  lands  in  Utah  (facing  p.  336)  is  obviously  taken  from  that 
work  (see  p.  186), 

Taken  all  in  all, '  "Actual  Government"  deserves  well  at  tlie  hands 
of  teachers  of  civics.  It  is  the  most  practical  and  suggestive  text- 
book on  the  subject  that  has  been  published;  with  its  admirable 
bibliographical  lists  it  should  stimulate  teacher  and  student  alike  to 
wide  reading  in  the  best  literature. 

ALLEK  JOHNSON. 
Iowa  Collegej  Grinndl,  Iowa, 
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Mr,  Louts  Wallis,  in  "An  Examination  of  Society  from  the  Stand* 

point  of  Evolution'*  (Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Argus  Press)  daims 
to  have  detected  another  grand  principle  of  social  development 
This  is  the  "capitalization  of  social  development"  throug^h  a  so- 
called  "social  cleavage/*  whereby  "the  upper  class  appropriated  the 
labor  products  of  the  lower  class,  and  converted  these  products 
largely  into  social  capital  of  all  kinds,  material  and  intangible.*' 
''Cleavage,"  we  are  informed,  "is  a  paradoxical  involution  of  the 
law  of  service/'  We  are  sorry  to  say  tliat  upon  due  consideration* 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  either  the  new  and  revolutionary  nature  of 
this  principle,  or  its  especial  bearing  on  evolution.  This  latter  word 
is  used  loosely,  as  usual,  Mid  so  covers  a  large  and  ill-defined  field ; 
in  this  respect  it  does  form  a  sort  of  standpoint  for  the  book, 
for  it  too  rambles  and  wanders.  The  chapter  dealing  with  this 
general  principle  of  cleavage  and  its  development  are  followed  by 
a  mass  of  ill^digested  material  on  Oriental,  Classical  and  West- 
em  civilization.  The  authorities  cited  are  sometimes  old  (Hallam) 
and  invariably  English  or  translated;  and  it  is  naive  to  say,  for 
instance,  of  the  "great  work  of  Ratzcl"  that  it  "authorttati\'el7 
describes  the  many  races  of  which  it  treats/*  Much  that  is  said  to 
this  book  is  true  enough,  but  an  old  story,  and  the  new  view- 
point, if  there  is  one,  is  sufficient  to  lend  to  the  old  a  new  and 
vital  interest. 

"Money  and  Credit"  by  Wilbur  Aldrich,  a  small  book  of  187  pages, 
aims  to  "re-examine  the  fundamentals  of  monetary  science**  (New 
York  and  London,  1903,  F_  Tennyson  Neely),  The  bode  suffers 
from  the  attempt  to  compress  witliin  so  small  a  space  the  leading 
facts  in  the  monetary  history  of  the  world  from  a  description  of 
primitive  trade  to  a  discussion  of  the  recent  phases  of  credit  devd- 
opment  Such  involved  questions  as  the  quantity  theory  of  money, 
the  theory  of  credit  and  bimetalism,  are  disposed  of  in  a  few  pages  - 
and  the  description  of  modem  financial  instruments  and  methods  is 
necessarily  meagre.  Still,  the  writer  gives  evidence  of  wide  and 
judicious  reading;  and  his  book  will  be  read  with  profit  by  those 
already  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  Century  and  the  Unification  of  the  English 
Speaking  Peoples"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York),  by  John 
R*  Dos  Passos,  is  a  trenchantly  written  plea  for  at  least  a  partial 
reunion  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire  so  that  their 
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combined  forces  will  count  together  in  the  future  rivalries  of  the 
great  races.  In  particular  the  author  advocates  common  citizen- 
ship  and  internal  free  trade*  In  other  words,  the  extension  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  tariff  union  plan  for  the  Empire  to  include  the  United 
States  with  the  provision  for  unrestricted  trade  inside  the  union 
and  the  further  provision  that  Englishmen  in  America  and  Ameri- 
cans  in  England  be  accorded  rights  of  citizenship  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens  or  of  naturali- 
zation, Mr.  Dos  Pas  SOS  supports  his  project  with  many  arguments 
and  much  enthusiasm. 

For  some  years  Freeman's  "Historical  Geography  of  Europe'*  has 
been  a  very  scarce  and  high  priced  book,  A  new  edition  of  it 
therefore  under  such  competent  editorial  care  as  that  of  Profes- 
sor J,  B.  Bury  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed,  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co,,  New  York.)  The  revisions  in  the  text  are  slight,  being  in  the 
main  such  additicms  as  record  the  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years 
and  such  minor  corrections*  for  the  most  part  in  the  material  rela- 
ting to  Slavic  Europe,  as  seemed  essential  to  the  editor.  Professor 
Bury  has  also  occasionally  expanded  a  footnote  with  references  to 
more  recent  literature. 

Mr.  Lecky*s  latest  literary  work  was  the  preparation  of  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition  of  his  earliest  historical  publication.  In  its 
present  form  his  ** Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland"  gives  in 
the  first  volume  a  rapid  survey  of  the  period  covered  in  detail  "by 
his  History  of  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  and  then  recounts 
the  lines  of  Flood  and  Grattan,  The  second  volume  is  devoted  to 
the  political  career  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  to  Irish  history  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Professor  William  Henry  Hudson  has  written  an  exceptionally 
interesiing  study  of  Rousseau  for  the  series  "The  World's  Epoch 
Makers"  (imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons).  The  full  title 
is  * 'Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and  Thought"  About  ooc- 
third  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  Rousseau's  life.  The  rest  is 
devoted  to  his  work  and  influence.  Professor  Hudson's  work  shows 
first-hand  study  of  the  material,  and  an  independent  critical  judg- 
ment His  style  is  lucid  and  he  summarizes  Rousseau's  writings 
with  skill.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  Ireatises 
and  to  his  influence  in  developing  the  feeling  for  nature  in  literature 
and  art.     Altogether  it  is  an  admirable  monograph. 

An  imposing  demonstration  of  the  wealth  of  information  and 
opinion  in  regard  to  tlie  Philippines  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
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American  people  rincc  the  first  of  lf»r. 

reoendT  iMtsed  "'List  of  Books,  docnnxiifs. 

Ubrarr  of  Congrcas"  riibnrr  of  CaogrcK. 

br  A.  P.  C  Griffin  and  P.  Lcc  Phinqis.    Of  1 

clcs  Hsted  from  the  year  1818,  936  love 

of  Manila!    The  tolume  mntaifw  besdcs  1^15 

government  docnments,  43  Consular  iqioits  aad 

charts.    This  material  is  da^fipd  and  wdD  mmI^*^!     Aa 

tion  of  the  list  of  books  reveals  abondant  ciideuije  at  ibe  y 

inuUigtDCt  of  the  library  officials  in  mrrting  ncv  Armmam*^^     Wlakt 

the  list  of  books  is  far  from  a  conq>kte  bOfiographr  of  the  T^Hnrh, 

it  coataiDS  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  impuiuiit  tkks,  dK 

greater  part  of  which  must  have  been  pordiased  in  the  last  five  years. 

This  bibliography  will  be  of  great  service  to  other  Iflvaiies  and  to 

students. 

In  ''Vacation  Days  in  Greece/'  by  Rnfus  B.  Richardson,  die 
reader  is  transported  into  some  of  the  oot^rf-the-wav  cotueis  of 
that  ever  attractive  land.  And  although  the  dominant  note  of  the 
book  is  the  aesthetic  enthusiasm  which  seizes  on  the  minds  of 
classicists  on  their  native  heath,  there  is  neveitiidess  something 
here  for  the  student  of  profaner  things.  Considerable  light  is 
indirectly  shed  upon  the  relative  benefits  of  Turkish  and  of  British 
influence,  the  state  of  contemj)orary  politics,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  the 
writer  went  about  much  on  a  bicycle,  the  roads  come  in  for  a  rather 
full  description,  and  not  a  little  ethndogical  interest  is  awakened  by 
his  remarks  on  the  natives.  The  volume  is  really  a  reprint  of  articles 
contributed  from  time  to  time  to  various  periodicals,  during  the 
author's  protracted  residence  in  Greece. 

Professor  Seymour's  new  edition  of  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Iliad  is  even  more  useful  than  former  editions.  The  general  plan 
is  not  changed ;  and  the  clear  and  attractive  Greek  type  remains 
the  same.  The  rather  numerous  illustrations  are  a  distinct  feature 
in  this  edition,  and  appear  to  be  particularly  wdl-chosen  and  repro- 
duced. Many  are  inserted  directly  in  the  vocabulary  where  they 
are  most  likely  to  catch  the  student's  eye.  Any  such  appara- 
tus, calculated  to  render  this  attractive  stage  of  Greek  society  more 
real,  is  a  great  gain  to  a  text-book.  In  our  opinion  several  sections 
of  the  introduction  might  well  have  been  cut  down,  if  economy  of 
space  was  a  desideratum  in  favor  of  a  more  extended  treatment  of 
the  topic  "Life  in  the  Homeric  Age." 
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v^dBt  Aptlitionm]  cost  xa  you,  far  cKlinf  tiAEiPEli'S  MAGAaiKE,  HARPKR'S 
WHSKLY,    HAHPBR'S   B.4ZAR,  or    THE    NORTH   AMBRICAK    RSVISW,     t& 


Aptlitionm]    cost    la   you,    for   ^\%hm    tlAEiPER'S    MAGAaiKI 
LY,    HARPBR'S   B.4ZAR,  or    THE    NORTH   AMBRICAK    I 
wrltlDf,  itaie  whicb  p«H«dle*]  you  waoi,  &od  ftd(tr«««,  D«pKrt(aem  "  V^  R.'' 


JvAnlfin  Square  ({jlcw  <]^or( 


TEACHERS   WANTED. 

Wc  IKMfd  HI  oncit  a  lew  more!  Tcuclier?*,  b^ith  i'xn<*n^nrj*i1 
inexperienced. 

More  caUi  this  year  tlian  ever  belurc      ^  lIii:*! 

ccunpeient  teachers  free  of  cost.     Address^  v   .._  ^ ^., 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

,  174  R^n^oliiai  Buirdfoi,  1423  Arvii  S€r«et« 

MmnphU,  Tefia.  PlUladelplila, 


WANTED— Live    agents    to    sdl    Of. 

White's  Electric  Combs,  patented  Jsn. 
If  '9^  Ctire  daiidrtiflf,  hair  fadltng  out* 
£ick  and  nervous  headaches*  yet  cost  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  comb.  Sells  on 
sighu  Agents  mre  wild  with  mxcem. 
Smd  soe  for  sample  (hulf  nriee). 
Write  quick  The  Dr.  While  Electric 
Comb  Co^  Dec&tur^  IIU 

A  Wonderful  Invcntiofu 

U  is  interesting  to  noie  tb&t  forttinea 
are  frequently  made  by  the  invention 
of  articles  of  minor  importances  Mai^ 
of  the  most  popular  devices  arc  tho9e 
designed  to  benefit  the  people  and  meet 
popular  condiiions,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  that  has  ever  been 
invented  is  tJie  Dr*  White  Dectric 
ComU  patented  Jaa  i,  '9^  These 
wonderful  combs  positively  cure  dand- 
ruff, hair  falling  out^  sick  and  nervons 
headacheSp  and  ivhen  nied  in  connee^ 
tion  with  Dn  Whitens  Electric  Hair 
Brush  are  potitively  guaranteed  to 
make  straight  hair  curly  in  ^5  days* 
time.    Thousands  of  these  de  ^'■h% 

have  been  sold  in  the  varto  if 

the  Union*  and  the  demand  is  coi^^i^^ntly 
increasing.  Our  ngenls  are  rapidly  be* 
coming  rich  selUftg  these  combs.  They 
positively  sell  on  sight.  Send  for  sample. 
Men's  size  35c,  ladies*  soc— -half  price 
while  we  are  introducing  them.  See 
Want  Column  of  this  napcr.  The  Dr. 
Wliite  Electric  Comb  Co,,  Decatur^  UL 


OU^    ^II^I^D 


ARC  REPRCSCNTCD  IN  ITS  PACES 

All  of  the  writ' I-   v.f,-',»  portrnlls  npprjr  in   lin    rurjfin* 
ftliU  page irvTc  rep t  I  bi^l  vi*ar'*  n Limber  '   i\ltl0| 

QfiiMriiOMettt  lu9$m  M<lttfftfd»  V«on9,  PmI 
iMenry  Ligw9oii«  Arthur  Chflalipisr  iMitMil  MtJi  Isartiflil 
Id*  CimlMrtitti  Wtrii«m  WatMHif  llaicinM  Gorliv,  G,  M«  Ir^vtli^a* 

llMplilto  S«iitieri  Frincje  MrofMityn,  ajsd  man/  etlaers. 

ITHE  LIVING  ACEl 

SIXTIETH  YEAR  ARD  236TH  QUARTQIY  VOLUME 

Itivel'cint- . 

tlMii»,  S«r>almi^  ^^j.  :  :>:^\^^^^U..^:^u|  f f ml «fl4 IMM( 
IINMlry.  Sck«tiflc«  ik>qr^Wcil,  jtrtarlctf  and  PoGtkal  IriI 
|tkiti,  Irtini  til'.-  t  A^t  fi'  Id  (5  FonHi^  PcrlodJial  lJtcmmrt% 

0  INTRODUCE  THE  MAGAZINI 

iTo  rcadem  who  iirr  nul  now  familiar  with  It,  the  [lublhhers  ail 
iTHe  UVINO  AOB  will  tend  it  bj  miil,  po^tpata.  to  aojl 
I  name    not   Alrediij    on    the    iubicriptlon    Ihts,    for 

THREE  MOMTHS,  Thiilten  Wasks.  FOR  ONE  DOLUHl 

I  Thc^r    thirtr<fi  iii*tjr^    will  si;j*;rr |f atr  abt  tit  ci^hi   hundred 

land  fih/  octavo  paf^  of  thr  World'*  B<«t  Cufr#«l  LH«rm<^ 
Subtcrtptlons  mav  l^gln  with  any  daircd  dAle. 
fcliillgd  #%«ry  $#titrdfly,  otid  giviog  about  1*30Q  P«9**  i| 
lyear.   Popylmr.  re-t  of  pCTm^nrT^t  r«[oe* 


THE    LIVINC    ACE 

|P.  Q.  Bum.  5106  tSX 
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TEACHERS   WANTED. 

We  need  at  once  a  few  more  Teachers,  botli  ex  peri  ^"'^'^^^  ^i 
inexperienced. 

More  calls  this  year  than  ever  before,     Schouls  stippiicd 
competent  teachers  free  of  cost.     Address,  with  stajnp, 

AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

174  R«ii(tolph  BuMlng,  1423  Areh  Street, 

Memphii,  Teon.  Phjladelphla^  Pm» 


WANTED—Live  agcnii  ta  sell  Dr. 
White's  Electric  Combs*  patented  Jan. 
I J  *99.  Cure  dandruflT,  hair  faUing  out, 
sick  and  nervous  headaches,  yet  cost  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  comb.  Sells  on 
sight.  Agents  are  wild  with  success. 
Send  soc  for  sample  (haJf  price). 
Write  quick  The  Dr,  White  Electric 
Comb  Co.,  Decatur,  111. 

A  Wonderful  Invention. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fortunes 
are  frequently  made  by  the  invention 
of  articles  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  the  most  popular  devices  are  those 
designed  to  benefit  the  people  and  meet 
popular  conditions,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  that  haj  ever  been 
invented  is  the  Dr.  White  Electric 
Comb,  patented  Jan.  i,  '95.  These 
wonderful  combs  posltivdy  cure  dand* 
ruff,  hair  falling  out,  sick  and  nervous 
headaches,  and  when  used  in  connec* 
tion  with  Dr,  White's  Electric  Hair 
Brush  are  positively  guaranteed  to 
make  straight  hair  curly  in  3$  days* 
time.  Thousands  of  these  electric  combs 
have  been  sold  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  Union,  and  the  demand  is  constantly 
iDcreasin^,  Our  agents  are  rapidly  be- 
coming rich  selUng  these  comos.  They 
positively  seli  on  sight.  Send  for  sample. 
Men's  siie  3sc,  ladies'  soc—half  pricjc 
while  we  arc  introducing  them.  See 
Want  Column  of  this  paper  The  Dr. 
White  Heciric  Comb  Co,,  Decatur,  III 
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